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FOREWORD 


In this volume will be found a collection of papers, written by 
men and women occupying commanding positions in their own sub- 
jects, on some of the most important questions now before the 
American people. It is an obvious impossibility to include every 
question of present-day importance. No apology is offered, there- 
fore, for the absence of many subjects which might well have been 
included. It was the thought of the editor in charge of this volume 
that the topics selected bore a definite relation to each other and 
to the national situation. 

In this foreword, which is my contribution to the volume, I 
wish to say a few things from the standpoint of the teacher. Let me 
begin by calling attention to the fact that there has been a marvelous 
change in our general program of education. Iam not thinking now 
of our formal educational institutions, for most of our education we 
get outside of the schoolroom. What I have in mind is the fact that 
primitive man got most of his training through the ear, whereas mod- 
ern man gets his training largely through theeye. This contrast has 
been recognized in many quarters. Verbal promises have not been 
considered as binding as written. Direct evidence of the eye-wit- 
ness is more accurate than the story of one whose information has 
come through the ear. Although in the early days the written word 
was invested with a semi-sacred character and in spite of the fact 
that the average man today has learned to read, the critical factors 
have not been developed to an adequate degree. Enormous masses 
of printed material now greet us and we lack the ability to discrim- 
inate between that which is good and that which is bad. 

From many standpoints war is a conflict of ideals rather than 
a clash of people and of arms. It turns on our standards of life, on 
the things which we want, the things for which we will fight and for 
which we will die. It is now clear that the present conflict is pri- 
marily between democracy and oligarchy, between the people who 
are seeking to develop themselves as they think best and other 
people who are submitting to overhead control, exerted primarily 
in the interests of the few. Democracy is not a method, it is an 
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ideal. England, with the forms of monarchy, has been, in many 
respects, more democratic than the United States. 

The point of my first illustration can now be seen. Devotion to 
ideals can no longer be taught through the ear, from preaching 
moral sermons. Devotion to common ideals must come from the 
common experiences of every day life; of those ordinary things 
which after all are most fundamental. If these common experiences 
cannot be had, common ideals will not arise. Even in a democracy 
we must recognize this and secure the substantial freedom of all 
individuals to develop themselves. To a wonderful degree America 
has been a melting pot for the immigrant; in part America has failed, 
because it has neglected to see that the immigrants come in contact 
with American ideals. We forget that the immigrant does not get 
his conception of justice or of the persons administering justice from 
contact with the Supreme Court of the United States, but from the 
policeman on the beat, the magistrate and the police court. Almost 
without exception the negroes of this country have been most patrio- 
tic and are today as willing to serve the country and die for it as any 
of us. In reality what have we given them? Have we been con- 
cerned with teaching the “‘negro to know his place”’ or encouraging 
him to develop to the extent of his ability? The fact remains then 
that, in the case of the immigrant and the Hegro American, we must 
primarily recognize either that they are part of us and must share 
our common life or else admit that we have gone on an oligarchic 
basis and propose to develop the country without regard to them. 

From another standpoint, there is some danger at the present 
time from certain sorts of unworthy education. I think of the 
danger of passing on foolish gossip, which arises from ignorance and 
prejudice. ‘We have been so ignorant of the inner conditions in 
Europe that our judgments of what has been going on there are open 
to question, and it would seem wise for us all to be guarded in our 
expression. Not long ago I asked a class the location of Flanders. 
One boy hazarded the guess that it was in the southeastern part of 
England, whereas one or two others were sure it was in the northern 
part of France. That such geographical information can be found 
in a class of forty University students merely indicates the 
amount of crude notions that may arise among less highly trained 
men 


A second source of danger comes through the expression of self- 
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interest, whether this is voiced by the laboring man in the phrase 
‘give as little as you can; get yours,” or by the wealthy profiteer. 

A third source of danger comes through the traiter, the one who 
is deliberately spreading false information in order to aid the enemy. 
Here we must be on our guard not to condemn other countries for 
doing that which we seek to do, namely, present ourselves in the 
most favorable light to the outside world. 

This war has revealed the want of vision in our country of the 
things that might be necessary in case of a crisis. I have no time to 
speak of the wonderful response that the people of the country are 
making. I can only point out the terrific cost of the lack of coérdi- 
nation in our industries, in our employment and discharge of men, 
and in our educational systems. After the war is over, industry, 
government and education must not be allowed to return to their 
earlier condition. 

Just what changes will come, I do not profess to know. I will 
emphasize the necessity of making these changes after careful in- 
quiry and deliberate considerations of the situation. I fear that we 
are likely to take steps under the influence of our emotions which we 
shall have occasion to regret and perhaps retrace. For illustration 
the widespread movement throughout the country to abolish the 
teaching of German is open to serious question. I am of the im- 
pression that the most important foreign language for any American 
to know during the next generation will be German. One can make 
love to a friend if necessary without using words, but it is not safe 
to get into close quarters with your enemy unlegs you understand his 
language. Germany is not so foolish that she has nothing to learn 
from her enemy or to say that she is going to cut off communication 
with the enemy. Think what a marvelous advantage it has been 
for the Germans to go into Russia, Italy, Serbia and France, 
speaking native languages. Are we so stupid that we propose to 
render ourselves impossible to do the same? 

I am not discussing the place of modern languages in the public 
schools, or of existing methods of teaching modern languages. On 
these topics I have some very definite convictions, which need not be 
expressed here. I would say that I hope we shall have sense enough 
to see to it that there are Americans able to speak, read and write 
any foreign language which we may need to use without compelling 
us to call in foreigners to do our translation work for us. I am of the 
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impression that we ought to open our schools to all immigrants and 
to require all immigrants to learn our language. I am willing to go 
further and support the suggestion that every child in America 
should be compelled to attend a school taught in English. As long 
ago as 1891 Wisconsin passed a law that every school child in Wis- 
consin must go to a school in which American and English history 
was taught in English. This law was passed, I understand, to 
eliminate some of the foreign influence. Shortly after it was en- 
acted it was reported that a delegation of Lutheran ministers called 
on‘the governor and asked him not to enforce it. It is a sad com- 
mentary but not long thereafter the opposition was so strong that 
the law was repealed. 

In the effort to educate the people of this country to the signif- 
icance of the present war the existing law which promises to stamp 
out our national magazines is to be viewed with great concern. As 
a war measure, if for no other reason, I would advocate the suppres- 
sion of the new zone law for magazines. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that someone, Mr. Vanderlip, I believe, has sug- 
gested that the crude, easiest way of distinguishing between essential 
and non-essential industries would be to list those who had to 
advertise in order to exist. 

I have objected to lip service. I want to close with an appeal 
for personal service. It is not what you say to your community 
with reference to your loyalty, it is what you do. If you are the 
millionaire, I do not care how much you preach loyalty to the 
country and the necessity of giving your service in time of war, if you 
carry on elaborate improvements of your country estates, employing 
dozens of men at prices the farmer cannot pay, you are a far bigger 
traitor to your country than the poor fool down in the gutter in 
whose heart some injustice rankles and who sputters because he can- 
not do anything else. Unfortunately, for my own peace of mind 
and happiness, I chance to belong to that between generation not 
likely to be directly drawn into the maelstrom of the war, but it may 
not be inappropriate if I ask only one thing—and is not that the 
appeal of every one of us—that we be conscripted (and I am not 
quibbling over the meaning of the term) for whatever service the 
government needs that is within our power to give. 

CarL KELSEY. 
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MOBILIZATION OF POPULATION FOR WINNING THE 
WAR 


By Taucorr Wiiu1aMs, LL.D., 
Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University. 


The conversion of a great peaceful population into an efficient 
fighting force turns first upon the internal distribution of the factors 
of the industrial organization itself. Unless these factors are so 
divided and distributed that the coefficiencies of the war can be 
maintained, first physical and then moral collapse are inevitable. 
The coefficiencies necessary to war are a fighting force, an industrial 
system that can turn out munitions, clothing and transportation 
and steady food production. Russia had food and men but no indus- 
tries adequate to munitions, uniforms, shoes, railroads and motors. 
The Russian army was never fully armed and transport was always 
deficient. England had men and munitions, equipment and trans- 
port but inadequate food, and its strength has been strained to 
breaking in keeping up itsfood supply. France had food, mechanic 
force, and man supply in equipoise, as had Germany. These two 
countries have been manifestly more equal to the early strain of war 
and more continuously efficient than either of the other two, Russia 
and England. Italy and Austria were short in mechanic efficiency. 
Taking the experience of this war, one can almost say that unless a 
country has 4,000,000 tons of pig iron a year for every 1,000,000 in 
the field it cannot make war. Germany and Austria with the aid of 
the works seized in Belgium and North France had a total iron 
production of about 24,000,000 tons including the two Central 
Empires, Turkey and Bulgaria; German plants had to meet the 
needs of a total force steadily under arms of about 5,000,000, with 
as much more in various reserves. If the United States had not 
advanced its pig iron product to40,000,000 tons, France and England 
with only 12,500,000 production of pig iron would have collapsed. 
As it was, this increase in our product kept Italy supplied and would 
have done this for Russia if transport had been available. The 
United States will have to raise its pig iron product to 50,000,000 
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tons a year, if the war continues and it raises the force needed to win 
the war. 

A similar comparison can be carried out as to the constituent 
parts of a population using such approximate census returns as to 
occupations as are available. Exact statements are not possible 
and in the following comparison public services and various other 
callings are excluded. Russia had 60 per cent of its population 
raising food, 15 per cent in mining and manufacturing, and 7 
per cent in trade and transport. Such a country will break down 
in trade and transport and be unable to armits men. England has 
15 per cent raising food, 47 per cent in mining and manufacturing, 
and 11 per cent in transportation. Mobilization would find food 
short. France was better balanced, 42 per cent raising food, 36 per 
cent in mines and manufactures, and 9 per cent in trade and motive 
powers. Germany had a still better distribution, 32 per cent in 
food, 40 per cent in mines and factories, and 12 per cent in trade and 
transportation. The war has shown how efficient this distribution 
is. Had Germany gone on for twenty years more reducing those 
raising food and increasing its mineral and factory population, it 
would have failed for food. Austria-Hungary with 65 per cent 
raising food, 16 per cent in mines and factories, and 14 per cent in 
transport, has shared the weakness and met almost as many defeats 
as Russia. 

Comparing the United States for a similar period in 1900, this 
country had 36 per cent raising food, 15 per cent in mines and 
manufactures, and 16 per cent in trade and transport. It had 
in miscellaneous occupation and the professions, twice the num- 
ber that Germany had in proportion to those employed, and a 
larger amount of woman labor not utilized in peace. Such a 
country can mobilize more men without disturbing its industries, 
draw on a larger reserve of women to take the place of men, and 
maintain its food, mining, and manufacturing plant and remain 
mobile. Owing to its large use of machinery on the farm, its food 
product per person at work is from two to three times as large as in 
the other countries cited, and this is true of its mines and manufac- 
tures. It has the food product needed, and a supply strained by the 
necessity of providing other lands which have let their food product 
diminish. The wealthy privileged class in England monopolizing 
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land, have used for sport, pleasure, and show, large areas which 
could and are now beginning to produce food. 

The American people, therefore, enter war with a food plant 
which can put women to work, employing machinery and personal 
service on a large scale. Its possession of a large ratio of engineers, 
physicians, and men in similar callings enables it to meet both 
military and home demands without strains. Our social structure 
is more elastic and its reserves larger. Our proportion of men who 
have learned to act for themselVes is greater, and this furnishes more 
men capable of being officers. Our proportion of women ready for 
any test and having the same education as men is greater and this 
lets loose a larger share of man power from home pursuits. 

This is true also of England, but England has very few doctors; 
is drawing heavily on men capable of being officers; and has a 
smaller proportion of women with college and high school training 
equal to the higher grade of clerical, administrative, and directing 
posts. As the conflict goes on through the blood-stained years of 
war before us, it will be seen that no preparedness produces quite so 
efficient a society for conflict as one that has kept open to its entire 
society all paths and all opportunities, unhindered by privilege. 
The supple and enduring force of France is due to a like democratic 
organization. Autocracy and privilege in the Central Empires can 
win the first battles. Democracy will win the last and final battle. 

The mobilization of a population is not, therefore, as it is en- 
visaged by the public and most military men, the extraction by 
volunteering or draft of a certain number of men needed for war, 
from the general mass of men. This will be as useless as the 
11,000,000 men gathered up by Russia at vast cost of life, labor and 
treasure of whom not nearly one-half ever saw a fighting line or 
handled a gun. Production was dislocated, pestilence sown, and 
the entire population demoralized because the mining, manufactur- 
ing, and transport plant was not equal to the task of arming, moving 
and supplying this unorganized mass. Mobilization turns on the 
capacity and the soundness of the whole body politic. Even if the 
mechanic and transport plant exists, if a nation has been careless 
about communicable diseases, these will plague its camps and arouse 
perilous doubt as to its military direction and its national‘direction 
and administration. Germany and the United States have led in 
lessening tuberculosis; both profit by this. France has lost at least 
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400,000 fighting men by this neglect, one-tenth its possible fighting 
force. Every step towards prohibition aids efficient mobilization. 
The fight against social disease which began twenty years ago, under 
the disapproval of many, is today a national asset of the first im- 
portance in the national mobilization of our fighting forces. ‘“‘ Pre- 
paredness” and “‘ Mobilization,’’ are not rifles, guns, explosives and 
herded masses of men. They are the organization of the national 
life in peace on the highest level. The American people are too 
often reproached for not rushing into the war in August, 1914. Ifa 
single military authority had been in control of this country, 
England, France, Italy and Russia, in 1914, the high command 
would not have called out men in this country. It would have set 
our industrial plant making arms for the armies of the country with a 
military establishment and an army and navy in being, which is 
what took place. 

This would have brought the next step in mobilization, the re- 
modelling of industry to meet the more accurate and highly special- 
ized needs of war. Our industrial plant was not fit for this task, and 
its managers were ignorant of the fact. Where peace needs work on 
hundreths of an inch, war calls for accuracy to thousandths of an 
inch, 

When war orders came our plants were not equal to the task. 
The Westinghouse Company has drawn attention in a recent report 
to a loss of at least $5,000,000 in making 1,800,000 rifles for Russia 
and England. In the fall of 1914, when this contract was made, 
the estimate looked to a profit of some $30,000,000, more or less. 
Deliveries were to begin midway in 1915. They actually began in 
February and March of 1916.. The loss, originally placed at $10,000, 
000 and later at $5,000,000 with an expected profit of $30,000,000 or 
a total of $35,000,000 not cleared, as anticipated, was a fair measure 
of the cost in every possible form (delay, interest, deferred deliveries, 
training labor, installing new machinery) of bringing this establish- 
ment up to the standard required by modern arms of precision. 
This took place in munition contracts all over this country. The 
same disproportion between what was asked of American manufac- 
turers, what they could do and what they lost in profits and what the 
government lost in delays, has taken place since war was declared 
by us. Shipbuilding has required like mobilization. All this is 
notably true of the Liberty motor. The failure has led to the re- 
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tirement of as able and patriotic a man as has been called to war 
service. These failures, these delays, and these losses are part of 
the cost of mobilizing our industry for war conditions. 

So with dyes. Germany had $400,000,000 invested in coal tar 
dyes. Coal tar is the chief source of high explosives. These dyes 
works could be switched at once from dyes to explosives. This in- 
dustry had to be created here. In what a different position would 
we have been, if coal tar dyes had been adequately protected as were 
iron, and steel at an earlier period? 

If the Federal Reserve Board had not mobilized our banking, 
we should have had a financial strain and panic. Our railroads 
were congested, not because they were ill-managed or incompetent, 
but because the army and navy, untrained in the task of mobilizing 
transport, deranged the movement of trains by a vast confusion of 
“priority orders” when the new business created by war was alone 
enough to overtax our railroad system. Our railroads are now 
running at a loss as part of our war costs. 

These changes are all part of adjusting the population of 
workers to the more arduous accuracy and speed of war. The 
mobilization of men for the fighting line is only the culmination of 
this general improvement for peace efficiency. The male popula- 
tion within our draft ages, 21 to 31 years, is one half unfit for the 
strain and rush, the physical strength and resistance to exposure, 
needed by war. Those ignorant of war thought that any man that 
could work could fight. The years from 21 to 31 have a larger share 
of those who can work but cannot fight than the years from 18 to 21. 
These years, called in all European countries and admitted to our 
regular army, were excluded here. These years yield men stronger 
for war, in better health, and freer from disease than the years from 
21 to 31 years of age. This exclusion of those 18 to 21 years from 
the draft deprived the Republic of at least 2,500,000 men more 
ready for war, whose call would have less dislocated families and 
industry. These years, 18 to 21, were left at home and every 
national interest lost by it. 

There are about 2,500,000 not naturalized white males over 21 
years of age. These were included in the total population on 
which the draft was distributed among the states. The foreign- 
born males over 21 are two-fifths of all males over age in the New 
England and Middle States, more than a quarter in the Central and 
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Far Western States, and a twentieth in the South. This was a 
grave injustice to the Northern States, and to the nation. The last 
lost greatly in the distribution of industry. Under this plan, a 
larger proportion of white males over 21 than negro males over 21 
were drawn. 

Turning aside from the systematic exemption developed in 
European countries by a century’s experience, exemption was left 
to local boards. This follows our national confidence in local self- 
government, and accepts the recent English example. Exceptions 
exist, but here local boards showed a very high standard of con- 
scientious public service. This cumbrous, uneven, and in part ir- 
regular selection was too often unjust to individuals. The nation 
has never watched over its manhood and womanhood. It yearly 
counts its bales and bushels and tons, but not its men. In Ger- 
many, the whole body of manhood is recorded, watched and kept 
up to date. Were this done here, labor would be better employed. 
Every new demand for particular tasks could be met promptly, 
aiding both capital and labor, increasing the average year’s wage, 
and reducing costs of production to the public. Industrially this 
would pay. Had this yearly census of all males and females in the 
industrial ages, over 14 years of age been kept year by year, with 
trades, callings and vocations, labor would have been more con- 
tinuously at work, our elections would be better guarded, sanitary 
regulations would be more efficient, and in war the maximum of 
speed and efficiency would be gained. Governor Whitman’s New 
York census began this work, and the government used it. Had it 
existed in all the states a half a year would have been saved. Com- 
pulsory military service would give this census and would be just- 
ified by industrial efficiency alone. Thanks to General Wood, 
provision for training officers thas now been in progress for nearly a . 
decade, and the mobilization of material for officers has been far 
more successful than any other part of the steps which turn a nation 
at peace into a nation at war. 
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THE DYNAMICS @F MOBILIZATION OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


By Mites Menanper Dawson, LL.D., 
New York City. 


The prerequisite of solving the problem of mobilization ot 
human resources is that the forces operating should be understood. 
This does not mean that, even with an imperfect understanding of 
these forces, complete mobilization might not be approximated; but 
that, in order that the means may be best adapted to accomplish 
this, the nature of the problem must be comprehended, for which 
accurate knowledge concerning the forces at work is absolutely 


essential. 
The use of money to marshal and direct them, causes them to be 


covered out of sight by the persistent illusion, most difficult to shake 
off, that money is itself that which gives the impulse. It is neces- 
sary therefore, first of all, to strip off this illusion. Unless thus 
simplified, the problem is well-nigh incapable of a solution satis- 
factory from a theoretical standpoint and the results from a practical 
standpoint must also be unsatisfactory. Resources could be mar- 
shaled, if there were no money. 

It is worth while, since this paper is intended to be merely an 
introduction to the consideration of all the special phases of the 
problem before us, to consider somewhat closely how this force 
operates in ordinary times and with what result. Obviously it calls 
one sort of utility after another into existence, as the volume of the 
surplus food increases, so that more and more persons may be spared 
from food production to engage in supplying other wants. This 
brings about the complex and interdependent economic conditions 
with which we are already so familiar, although many phases of them 
are so very new that we really forget that life was ever a simpler 
thing, more closely associated with the cultivation of the soil. 

The money which we use as a medium of exchange and, there- 
fore, as a means of marshaling the forces and directing them in 
production, transportation, distribution and other activities, rests 
upon a commodity, used as a measure of value, which is demon- 
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strably of the nature of a “‘marginal utility’”’—that is, one of the 
utilities successively called into existence for the use of mankind 
and still kept in use by reason of the fact that, after supplying him- 
self with other utilities which he esteems of greater importance for 
his well-being, he is able to afford them in turn. All such marginal 
utilities are susceptible of great changes in exchange value according 
as standards of living expand or contract. Such changes may range 
from no further demand for production of a given utility because of 
shrinkage in standard of living, to a demand increasing to such an 
extent that a price is willingly paid therefor, which causes the most 
unprofitable field, from the standpoint of the amount of product per 
unit of force expended, to be exploited. 

One of the confusions which employment of money has intro- 
duced, is that it is often thought, because it creates so great a de- 
mand for the commodity which is used as its basis, that, even when 
all which can be supplied is in use, there is still an extraordinarily 
heavy demand for money, in consequence of which bills of exchange, 
bank notes and other devices are employed as forms of credit cur- 
rency. Many have supposed that this fact tends to hold the value 
of the commodity used as a basis for money stable or very nearly so, 
but credits would be given, if there were no money. 

It is not true, however, that the exchange value of money is 
stable. In fact, a general rise in prices could not possibly be ex- 
plained except by assuming that what really takes place is the fall 
in price of the one commodity used as a basis for money. It is 
quite clear also, when the matter is considered narrowly, that the 
marginal utility employed as money must, in view of the failure of 
its volume to vary directly with the volume of the force actually at 
work to marshal human resources, vary in exchange value per unit 
in a manner roughly approximating the inverse of the ratio of its 
quantity to the quantity of the force actually operating. 

This becomes evident, when we consider what is the primary 
force brought to bear in directing human resources to supplying 
human needs. The case stands thus: If there were but one man in 
the world, he would have to obtain the force necessary to enable him 
to supply other needs by first supplying his need for food; and the 
time and force which he would be enabled to apply to satisfying other 
wants, would be strictly limited by the surplus food which he could 
produce over that which he consumed while producing it. Given a 
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community, it is evident, also, that the time and force which they 
will be able to apply to producing commodities or services to supply 
wants, other than subsistence, will in like manner be strictly limited 
to the surplus food produced by those engaged in such production, 
over their own requirements while producing it. 

If, therefore, in a nation cut off from other nations there were a 
change from producing food in amount over the requirements of 
those engaged in such production, to the condition that only by the 
entire population applying itself to food production could such 
population be sustained, the condition would be approximated that 
the country’s money would have no value as respects mobilizing 
human resources and directing their energies to producing anything 
else. There might be much money, but there would be no such 
resources or energies to direct. 

It may be argued with plausibility that, even though such con- 
dition were arrived at, there would exist many utilities already 
produced and money could and would be used in their exchange. 
But money would have lost its character as a medium of exchange by 
means of which human resources are mobilized and directed, be- 
cause it would no longer command the forces called into being by a 
supply of food above the requirements of those engaged in producing 
food. It is this control which gives to money its general acceptabil- 
ity, not the mere fact that it is this commodity or that; if that were 
all, only those in need of that commodity would accept it. But, 
when one can, by thus commanding a portion of the surplus food 
product, direct how that force shall be employed in producing other 
commodities which he desires, he is of course able to purchase what- 
ever is purchasable. When this quality disappears, the reason for 
money’s general acceptability as money disappears and such ac- 
ceptability vanishes with it. 

These things are brought forward here, not to reason out their 
full significance in connection with our banking and credit system, 
but merely to strip off illusions which prevent most people from 
noting the forces operating. These forces, then, may be defined as 
follows: the food produced by those engaged in food production, 
beyond their food requirements while so engaged, is the energy 
transmuted into applying human force, both mental and physical, 
to supplying other wants. Its productivity may be increased by 
invention of labor-saving machinery and discovery of better processes 
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of production; but the amount of the force itself is strictly limited 
to this surplus food and its direction primarily rests in control over 
it. This fact has been rendered very plain during the present war, 
the outcome of which has more and more tended todepend on skillful 
mobilization and direction of human resources, primarily by means 
of enlarged food production per man engaged in such production 
and in addition by means of its skillful and economical distribution 
with the purpose of making the efforts of the nation more and more 
effective, both in offense and in defense. 

The first problem encountered is a reduction in the volume of 
surplus food. It may be that this will not have its full, natural 
effect of reducing to merely nominal value one set of marginal 
utilities after the other, these being the ones which people most 
willingly do without if compelled to reduce their standard of living; 
for there may be, and indeed in modern times usually is, as a result 
of the tendency toward larger and larger production of surplus food, 
a considerable accumulation of surplus which has not been directed 
to the production of other utilities. This is possible because cer- 
tain foods may be stored for a considerable time and also because 
methods of preserving other forms of food for considerable periods 
have been invented; there is, therefore, failure to divert to other 
forms of production all the human beings who could be supported by 
the whole volume of the surplus food. It is possible, and indeed 
almost inevitable, that this be somewhat slowed up in what may be 
called good times as compared with the increase in the production of 
surplus food which thus affords an accumulated surplus to act asa 
buffer to tide over downward fluctuations in production of surplus 
food which are of course inevitable; but when there is a sharp and 
big diminution, so that this accumulation either disappears or is 
very greatly reduced, it is necessary to reverse the process, i.e., to 
enlarge food production and to reduce production of other utilities. 

This being true, it is well to consider what takes place when a 
nation in these modern days goes to war. The phenomenon which 
immediately forces itself upon the attention is that a vast number of 
persons, some engaged in producing food and some in producing 
other utilities, are taken out of these occupations and set to work in 
the actual business of war, that is, in the military or naval service. 
These persons must be fed and supplied with other utilities needful 
for them that they may be in condition to perform the service re- 
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quired of them. From this it follows, fiyst of all, that, unless still 
others are diverted from occupations which they are following to 
agriculture, there will be diminished production of surplus food, 
notwithstanding the fact that, until war begins to cut down the 
number of the population, there is as large a demand for surplus 
food as before, and indeed, taking into account the strenuous work 
which the men must do in such times, probably a considerably larger 
demand per person counted in units of nutrition. This necessity 
for diverting more persons to agriculture may be somewhat qualified 
by the invention of labor-saving machinery or its wider use; but, 
even so, in order that there may be the amount of primary force 
necessary to marshal the human resources for war, it is absolutely 
indispensable that there should be a considerable diversion of those 
who are engaged in other occupations to the occupation of agricul- 
ture. The very first move, therefore, after calling upon those so 
engaged for their quota to help carry on the war, must be to replace 
them in agriculture with persons who are not subject to military 
duty, and also to increase the number so engaged. 

Up to this point no doubt there would scarcely be any difference 
of opinion; neither can there be difference of opinion as to the ab- 
solute necessity for diverting men to industries engaged in producing, 
transporting and distributing munitions of war of all kinds. This is 
likewise necessary and even those who have not given careful 
thought to the fundamentals of the subject understand it quite well. 

This involves a sharp and sweeping reduction in the production 
of marginal utilities of sorts that can best be dispensed with. It calls 
for great reduction in the standard of living because such standard of 
living consists first, of the maintenance of life by food and second, of 
the consumption of a share of all the other utilities which are called 
into existence by the application of surplus food applied to the main- 
tenance of men at work in producing other utilities. When the men 
engaged in producing these utilities are so greatly reduced in num- 
bers by transferring many of them to military and naval service, 
to producing munitions and to agriculture, it follows necessarily 
that the standard of living must fall and marginal utilities that can 
best be dispensed with, must no longer be produced. 

This process, when operating in a moderate degree, as when a 
nation is not at war, is attended with much distress of which the 
outcry against what are known as hard times, whether occasioned 
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by the breakdown of a banking system or by failure of crops, is an 
example. But when a nation is engaged in war, adjustment is even 
more difficult because the necessity for it is not brought home to 
every person by diminution of his purchasing power, which is the 
exact effect of the reduction in surplus food or in control over it, 
which results in hard times. On the other hand war takes hold of 
the matter from the opposite direction, viz., by directly applying the 
forces maintained by the surplus food to the production of other 
utilities than those with which the wants of the community, aside 
from food, have hitherto been supplied. 

Therein lies the peril of leaving the adjustment as regards 
mobilization of human resources to the play of money’s control 
over that which it in fact represents, viz., surplus food. Men with 
money do not at once see, as in ordinary hard times, the necessity 
for retrenchment in personal expenditures. In ordinary hard 
times they see this because they have not the money, while in these 
times they may have the money and yet the public necessity exists 
that there should be retrenchment. 

To put it another way, in ordinary hard times a reduced pro- 
duction of marginal utilities can be brought about quickly enough for 
all purposes through the falling off of the purchasing power as 
regards utilities least desired; but the sudden, convulsive change of 
conditions owing to the country’s engaging in war calls rather for 
community consideration as to what marginal utilities should be 
struck off. Therein are both the distinction and the occasion for 
looking below the surface to see the forces really at work before 
determining what utilities should be suppressed. If this were not 
done, the preferences of many of those who have the power to supply 
their wants, however unessential such wants may be, would be 
exerted to make it exceedingly profitable to minister to these wants, 
which would be disastrous to a nation under the stress of war. 

It seems entirely clear, from a purely theoretical standpoint, 
that there are many very expensive utilities of a marginal character 
not at all essential to the real well-being of a people and even in many 
cases very deleterious, which nevertheless come to have so great a 
hold upon them that it is difficult to shake loose this hold. First 
among these are the habit-forming drugs, beverages, foods and 
amusements. 

Careful consideration should be given, as regards several of 
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these, as to whether they are not really diseases of civilization in- 
stead of utilities at all. As regards drugs, there is no doubt; as to 
alcohol, little question. Even in ordinary times its inutility, as 
compared with other substances, has come to be recognized and its 
deleterious effects are also widely recognized. It is produced by 
direct transformation of what would otherwise be food; that is, its 
production calls for the expenditure of the very force which enables 
mankind to enlarge its standard of living. Accordingly, a good deal 
has been done in all countries to limit or to prohibit the use of al- 
coholic beverages. 

On the other hand, a larger portion of the cultivated land of our 
country will be devoted in 1918 to the production of tobacco than 
in any previous year; the government has just taken over for the 
use of soldiers and sailors, the entire product of a great tobacco 
factory. Yet tobacco involves a quadruple loss of force, viz., the 
application of a large amount of labor; the use of vast tracts of land 
which could be devoted to the production of food; a very large 
waste involved in the manufacture, transportation and distribution; 
and a not inconsiderable diminution of the force of those who con- 
sume the tobacco. That there is such impairment of efficiency 
owing to its use is perfectly well understood by trainers of 
athletes. 

Neither our labor power nor our land is applied to the produc- 
tion of tea or coffee; but a large amount of each is devoted to pro- 
ducing commodities which are exchanged for them. These in turn 
have little food value. These habits, already formed, will doubtless 
persist in greater or less degree; but it should be recognized that they 
stand in the way of successful prosecution of war and, in times of 
peace, in the way of an enlargement of the things essential to the 
best standard of living. 

Habit-forming amusements are also very costly, enervating 
and destructive. The passion for entertainment, as if ever to know 
a serious moment were irksome and void of joy, is a weakness which 
causes many tens of thousands, supported by this surplus food, to 
expend their energies in ways which do not make for mobilization of 
our powers. 

Other forms of waste may not be so obvious; but some of them 
can be pointed out and perhaps can be more readily obviated than 
these. There is, for instance, the purchase of articles not for their 
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use but for ornament, a vast amount of labor being applied to make 
them especially rich and costly. It ought to be unfashionable to 
indulge in these and their production should cease. 

Processes of production, transportation and distribution should 
be simplified and rendered less costly. As regards production, great 
strides have been made to eliminate waste. Under transportation 
enormous loss of power is being eliminated everywhere. There is 
still, however, as much waste as ever in distributing commodities. 
Special attention ought to be given to avoiding forcing commodities 
upon purchasers. The greatest of these wastes is advertising, which 
has become almost as much a disease as habit-forming drugs and 
beverages. It enormously adds to the prices of commodities without 
increasing their utility. Many who are so employed could be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the country in the war. There is also much labor 
wasted in printing these advertisements and producing ink and 
paper. There ought, on patriotic grounds, to be an effective boycott 
against articles sold by advertisers who seek to maintain ‘“‘ Business 
as Usual.” 

Another great waste is in personal service. The maintenance 
of expensive households or what is quite as bad, tremendous hos- 
telries on a most extravagant scale is an inexcusable diversion of 
human labor, supported by the surplus food, from the production of 
utilities or services of importance in these critical times. 

There must be a clear understanding by all, that, whatever it 
may seem to be when one looks through the colored glasses of mere 
money expenditure, the consumption of utilities of any sort, whether 
commodities or services, which are not actually essential, isan unpatriotic 
thing. It drawsupon the diminishing stock of surplus food to provide 
maintenance for men and women in occupations necessary to pro- 
duce, transport and distribute such non-essential commodities or 
provide such unnecessary service, who might and would, if there 
were not this effective call for their services, be employed either in 
production of food, of munitions or of other commodities essential 
to the nation’s welfare or in necessary service to support the nation. 
In other words, all such waste is unpatriotic, which would be clearly 
seen did the actual nature of what takes place appear without the 
camouflage that one is merely spending his own money in his own 
way. 

An accurate comprehension, therefore, of the true nature of the 
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forces operating would tend both toenable us to deal more effectually, 
because more intelligently, with the mobilization of our human re- 
sources and to make the people of the country, appreciating these 
things at their true value, recognize the desirability of such mobiliza- 
tion, and codperate even beyond the requirements of law in bringing 
ali possible resources, both in human resources directly and in the 
utilities which human resources produce, to the support of our 
government in its struggle to maintain the liberties of mankind. 


SELF OWNING TOWNS 


By Lawson Pourpy, | 
General Director, The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York City. 


Great Britain has spent about $700,000,000 housing workers in 
Great Britain. I came near saying workmen, but it is not—it is 
housing men and women and families as well as single men and single 
women. See the effect on the physical appearance of the workers of 
what Great Britain has done, and beside that see the spirit in which it 
is done and the moral effect upon those men and women working in 
those towns of the fact that those towns are theirs, built not by a 
private enterprise for them but by the state for them; and probably 
after the war is over in Great Britain those towns are going to be 
considered self owning towns. They are not going to be sold to 
separate owners and spoiled, but probably turned over to such socie- 
ties as those that have built Letchworth and Hampstead and made 
codperative towns. Perhaps they will be turned over to the 
municipalities that now under the British Legislation have certain 
powers of constructing dwellings and maintaining them for the 
people who live within those towns. 

Under the circumstances that now confront us the United States 
must pay a very large share of the cost of what we do here, and, 
should the war continue as long as we think it may, the $50,000,000 
that is now proposed to be spent by the Labor Department, and the 
$50,000,000 to be spent by the Shipping Board I hope is only a begin- 


1 For what Great Britain has done see some of the articles in the Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
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ning. The United States proposes, generally speaking, to pay at 
least three-quarters of the expense of these new towns. It asks that 
local, capital be provided for the balance. The money that the 
United States puts in will in time be paid back in part or in 
whole—probably only in part, because of the excessive cost of con- 
structing buildings during the war. After the war that excess cost 
must be written off, but the balance will in time be paid back to the 
United States. The plan so far is that private capitalists shall be 


’ restricted as to dividends, probably 5 per cent, and that there shall 


be no profit in this enterprise for private capitalists. If that pro- 
gram is followed how easy it will be for us to carry out the same plan 
that is in the minds of those who built these British towns—that the 
workers living in the town shall in time be in part the controlling 
power ofthetown. After the United States has received its money 
back, there will be a large revenue in excess of that which is required, 
and that revenue can be spent for the benefit of those who live in 
the town. In England these self owning towns are generally rather 
complicated affairs. Financially they work well. I do not say 
“complicated”’ as a criticism of the plans, for the plans have worked 
and that is the test. ‘The men who live there do not own individual 
houses; they own shares in the corporation that owns the whole. 
Here some of us have thought that the simpler plan would be for a 
corporation to own the whole and all the people have an interest, 
merely because they lived there, and the excess rentals spent for 
their benefit. So long as they are there they are to have a voting 
power, but they are free to move away. 

The old-fashioned idea has been that it was desirable, in order 
that labor might be content and remain, that the laborers should own 
their own houses. Labor unions have generally thought otherwise— 
that it was not best for men who had only their labor to sell to be 
nailed down to one spot, and especially was this so in a one-industry 
town. If conditions did not suit them they were less free to leave 
their employment and move elsewhere, but if they owned their own 
houses they would sacrifice their all if they lost their job. 

We must find a course that will make men who work contented 
and free at the same time. That result can be accomplished where 
so long as they live in any community they own their share of that 
community. Some of the great corporations have done their best 
and planned as wisely as they knew to found communities in which 
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men should be contented, in which they should have all of the mate- 
rial advantages and some of the joys of life, and very beautiful com- 
munities have been planned by some of the great corporations, in- 
tending that the individual workers should own their own homes. 
In spite of all that is being done, and much money has been spent in 
that way, the aggregate result remains comparatively small. There 
isa reluctance upon the part of the wage-workers to buy their own 
homes. Generally speaking, the ownership of homes in these towns 
built by great corporations is confined to the more highly paid men. 

When a town is built over night, as some of these towns have 
in effect been built, there is a very large increment that comes merely 
because of the establishment of the community. Generally, these 
corporations that established such towns have been afraid to enter 
further than they were obliged to into the real estate business. 
They have sold off land as rapidly as they could, sometimes under 
well-planned restrictions and sometimes without them. They have 
not acquired more land than was absolutely necessary for their own 
plant and a small addition for homes for the workers. They have 
not planned to conserve for themselves the value that they had them- 
selves created. In that, perhaps, they have acted wisely because of 
the conditions under which they were obliged to operate. In doing 
so, however, they have sacrificed much. Take the town of Gary. 
There was a stretch of barren sand, waste land, worth less than 
$100 an acre. It cost the Steel Corporation more than that, of 
course, because people gradually got to know that the Steel Corpora- 
tion wanted the land, and inevitably they paid a good deal more. 
But even when they had paid the excessive price, due to the fact 
that they wanted a large tract of land, the amount they paid was 
very small indeed compared to the present value of the town of 
Gary. A careful computation has shown that at present the value 
of land alone in the town of Gary is $22,000,000 in excess of all that 
it cost the Steel Corporation, and in excess of all that the land was 
worth that was not owned by the Steel Corporation, and in excess 
of all that has been spent upon it in the way of streets and town 
development, exclusive of houses. If that $22,000,000 of value had 
been conserved, the town of Gary could have twice and more than 
twice its present revenue spent for the benefit of that community. 
As it is, this value, created by the going there of the Steel Corpora- 
tion and its employes, is frittered away to many people, very few of 
whom have to any considerable extent profited by it. 
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The town of Letchworth, England, was planned to be a town of 
about 35,000 people. It is about ten years old, and today has a 
population of 13,500. It was planned in advance. It was so 
planned that the suburbs of it should be agricultural and remain 
agricultural. It was so planned that it should conserve the health, 
happiness and contentment of all the people who are to live in it. 
It has been so successful that about thirty different industries are 
now established there. All the people who live there have an in- 
terest in the town itself and the value of the town. 

All this is within our reach here for the benefit of the United 
States in mobilizing labor to win this war, and if we do it wisely we 
will have a moral and a spiritual value for all time after the war that 
we cannot possibly compute. One of the dangers that men see, 
one of the financial dangers of building a new town by the United 
States for one industry, is that when the war is over that industry is 
gone, and all the money that has been spent on the town is wasted. 
If the town is made a place in which men will like to live that danger 
ceases to exist. Where there are skilled, intelligent and contented 
men ready to work, there industries will go, and no town planned 
along the lines, physically, financially and socially, as these towns 
may be planned, will lack for industries when the war is over, and no 
industry will lack for labor that is intelligent and steady. The 
cost of turnover of labor that there was before the war in many of 
our great plants wasenormous. It was not uncommon that in order 
to keep 100 men employed 500 or 600 had to be hired during the 
year. Since the war began it is not unusual that to keep 100 men 
employed 200 or 300 must be hired every month. Labor cannot 
be 50 per cent efficient, nor probably 30 per cent efficient, under such 
conditions. That was so before the war because labor was not 
satisfied, because men were not suitably housed, because they did not 
have the environment that made them part of it, because they did not 
have a home, and a home is not only a house—a home is everything 
that is involved in the idea of a community, with all its vital social 
interests, with all its education, its amusements and its social en- 
vironment. These things make for solidarity for a real community. 
With such communities after the war we will have little to fear of 
financial loss and we will have a gain that is beyond all power of 
imagination. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE MOBILIZED POPULATION. 


By LAWRENCE VEILLER, 
Secretary and Director, National Housing Association. 


The question of the mobilization of the population in these 
war times and especially of the housing of that mobilized population 
has to be considered from two aspects: one, the effect on the cities, 
or communities to which the mobilized population go, and the other 
the effect on the cities from which they come. We also need to 
consider the question broadly from two other aspects: one, the 
housing of the fighting forces and, two, the housing of the industrial 
army. 
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In the housing of our soldiers, our new armies, we have been 
fortunate. This being America, we might very naturally have ex- 
pected that the lessons that were forced upon us at such great cost 
in our little Spanish-American War some twenty years ago would 
have been forgotten, but they were not forgotten, and there have 
not been in this war the appalling great scandals of more soldiers 
dying in our camps from preventable disease than were actually 
killed in the war itself, which characterized our Spanish-American 
War. Itis true that some new problems have developed, some new 
dangers, but with the watchful eyes of such men as General Gorgas 
and the skilled medical men of the country we have been able to 
prevent any very serious loss from unnecessary disease, and we 
have housed our new armies in a way, that, while not ideal and not 
beautiful, still on the whole is one that marks a distinct advance 
over the methods in vogue in our last war, or in vogue in most other 
countries. 

The question of building cantonments and the housing of sol- 
diers I may touch upon only briefly. These are some of the new 
lessons we have learned: first, that it is a mistake to warehouse the 
men—to house them by wholesale. It is a mistake even to try to 
put a whole company of 250 men in one building. We have found 
that the smaller the unit the better the results. The first plans 
contemplated putting 150 men in a barracks, then 200 in a barracks 
and then 250. 
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General Gorgas, last June, said he really wanted to house the 
men in huts, with three men in a hut, but the Quartermasters 
Department did not see its way clear to doing anything of that kind. 
The typical plans adopted today, and according to which the bar- 
racks are going to be built in the new cantonments, provide for 66 
men in a barracks instead of 250. The original plans showed only 
338 cubic feet of air space per man, a condition that was quite 
serious; thanks to the efforts of a few of us headed by General 
Gorgas and Dr. Welch and Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Martin, a change 
in the plans was forced through the coédperation of Secretary Baker, 
by which the men are now afforded the proper amount of cubic air 
space, namely over, 500 cubic feet per man, so that the danger of 
epidemics from such diseases as meningitis, tuberculosis and other 
diseases of the respiratory organs has been reduced to a minimum. 

Another important thing in connection with the housing of 
the soldiers is the necessity for adequate ventilation, for quantities 
of moving air. We were discouraged to find at one stage of our 
discussion of the plans nearly a year ago, that while we had suc- 
ceeded in getting those who were responsible for the plans to put 
in a lot of windows which were not there in the first drawings, 
most of these windows had been made impracticable because 
lockers had been constructed directly in front of them all across the 
dormitories, shutting off the air. Wesucceeded in having the lockers 
eliminated entirely. The men now hang their clothes on pegs near 
their cots. They are not supposed to bring more than one suit 


* case with them and that goes under the cot. We find that system 


is working beautifully, and we do not have those little cubby holes 
of wood to encourage vermin and become a collecting place for all 
kinds of food. Incidentally the elimination of lockers has removed 
one of the temptations to breaches of discipline. The soldier is not 
allowed to take food to his bedroom, and this has always necessitated 
constant inspection of lockers. 


Tue Hovusine or THE INDUSTRIAL ARMY 


But the main problem giving the country concern is no longer 
the housing of its soldiers but the housing of the industrial army, 
and that is a problem that is fraught with very great difficulty. 


‘To the great mass of the people in this country prior to the war 


the word “housing” was unknown. It is now the subject of 
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frequent discussion by the people as well as the press. The hous- 
ing of the industrial army in America has become an immediate and 
pressing problem because of the fact that we have suddenly created 
in places where there were no industries or only minor ones before, 
vast industries employing from 10,000 to 50,000 men. Again we 
have taken some small city of 30,000 or 40,000 population and have 
almost over night doubled its population by placing contracts in 
the factories in that town for the manufacture of munitions or war 
supplies of one kind or another. In addition to this localized and 
peculiar increase of population in those communities where there 
are war contracts, there has been, also, practically a cessation of 
ordinary building operations throughout the entire country; that 
is, the building of homes, which in normal times goes on at a definite 
rate has practically stopped, due to a variety of causes that I need 
not go into here, except to mention perhaps, the high price of 
money, the high price of labor, the high price of materials, the in- 
ability of getting building materials and the fear of depreciated 
values after the war—all of which have caused men to hesitate to 
build for speculative purposes. 

It was this on-coming situation which dawned upon a number 
of people, a very limited number, last June, ten months ago, and 
which caused them to agitate this question of housing. The 
Council of National Defence held hearings, testimony was taken, 
and various commissions, one after another, were appointed at 
Washington and the matter was thoroughly gone into. Evidence 
was produced showing that war industries were slowing down their 
productive capacity from 30 per cent to 50 per cent, with all that 
that means in ability to win the war where speed is so vital. This 
was ten months ago, this slowing down of 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
because of lack of housing. This quotation is from the official 
report. 

Those ten months have gone and we have not started yet. 
Public spirited men, ‘‘dollar a year” men, have been spending time 
in Washington, and with unspeakable patience have stayed there 
and worked and still they are without power in the matter. Legis- 
lation was introduced in Congress only this February, when it 
should have been introducted last fall or last spring when Congress 
was still in session, and that legislation is still being debated in 
Congress. The bill has been in Congress two months, and if this 
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problem had been taken up last June or last September all the houses 
would have been built today and the productive capacity of our 
great factories turning out munitions of war would have been 
doubled in most cases. Instead of working eight hours a day these 
factories would be working twenty-four hours. 

Every industry producing munitions and ships ought to be a 
continuous industry during the life of the war. There is not a 
citizen who doubts that, and yet what has happened? The un- 
limited number of both skilled and unskilled laborers, brought into 
this country as foreigners, green to everything, unfamiliar with the 
language and not knowing what they could earn, were forced to take 
any job that was offered to them. Wages were relatively low and 
manufacturers could get all the labor they wanted, so that these 
men were often forced to live like animals. They were frequently 
put into bunk houses, four men to a room, in double deck bunks, 


with inadequate air space, and often with the beds working three - 


shifts in twenty-four hours. The beds were actually kept warm all 
the time—the fellow who turned in turned the other fellow out. 

But today with the labor supply shut off from the beginning of 
the war, through cessation of emigration; with the withdrawal of 
men because of the draft creating a great dearth of labor of all kinds, 
both skilled and unskilled; with the sudden demand for increased 
industrial output made necessary by the war, the labor supply 
became seriously depleted, and now we find not only the mechanic, 
but the unskilled laborer who knows his power, asserting his man- 
hood and saying, “‘I am not going to live like an animal any more. 
I won’t live in your bunk house. I won’t sleep four men in a room. 
I won’t sleep with three shifts using the same bed;”’ and he goes to 
another job. So it is not now merely a problem of attracting labor 
but that of holding it, and the whole country has been forced to 
consider the question of what we can do to stabilize the labor supply— 
not how can we attract the kind of labor we want by increased 
wages but how can we hold it permanent by decent living accommo- 
dations. The providing of improved housing and opportunity for 
proper domestic life seem to be the most important methods of 
doing it. Men are human whether there is a war or not, and they 
want life that is life; they want amusements; they want recreations; 
they will be better fighting men and better working men for all of 
those things. No human being in contact with the pulsing life of 
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this country can seriously question that. In discussing this ques- 
tion of industrial housing the other day it was advocated that it was 
just as necessary to provide a moving picture show as to put in the 
water supply system. Things of this kind are essential to hold 
labor. 

Think of men laboring and using up every bit of energy, work- 
ing at great speed and under a high tension, having to live the life 
of a sodden beast without family or home or comfortable living and 
with absolutely nothing to amuse them. Of course, that is un- 
speakable and its natural result is the I. W. W. We not only have 
to build houses of the right type, houses that have light and air and 
are sanitary and safe, but we also have to provide some of the 
amenities of life. We want garden villages; we want trees and 
grass and shrubs and we want leisure for the workers and amuse- 
ments and recreation for them indoors and outdoors both. It will 
make them fitter for their jobs and we will be better able to supply 
our armies. These are cold hard facts. 

Getting the desired legislation has been somewhat complicated, 
because, in order to allow the government not only to build 
houses but whole communities in some cases; in isolated places to 
build streets and sewers, water and lighting systems, moving picture 
shows, and schools and places of public amusement ;—in order to do 
this new powers had to be conferred, which seemed a vast departure, 
and made Congress loath to grant the legislation in question. The 
houses are being built to win the war. Only on that basis is Con- 
gress thinking of appropriating $110,000,000 and having the govern- 
ment go into the business of building houses. They would not for 
a moment have dreamed of considering favorably this project of 
the government’s going into the housing business, which some of 
them term “state socialism,” except as a means of winning the war. 

One of the vital questions that has arisen is whether the houses 
should be built for temporary use or be permanent structures. 
Those who have studied the question know the advantages of per- 
manent buildings. A permanent structure can be built almost as 
quickly and almost as cheaply as a temporary one. 

Then the question came up of whether to house the workers or 
warehouse them—whether, for instance, we were to house each single 
man in a separate room or whether we should adopt the old-fash- 
ioned dormitory or barracks type with the men all in one big room; 
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or whether we should have private rooms with a single man in a 
room. The federal government in the new standards adopted as 
to how houses shall be built has set a high-water mark in that respect, 
which is going to be of value to the country for generations after 
the war is over. One of the interesting by-products of the war is 
the disappearance of the bunk house, the establishment of the right 
kind of hotels for single men and women, the declaration against the 
tenement house, and the preference for the small! house as the normal 
domicile of the American working-man. 

We hope that out of the situation will come the formulation of a 
national policy with regard to the housing of the working people 
of this country. The time has come when the people of this coun- 
try should consider the question of a national policy for the housing 
of its workers. It is a great mistake to go on as in the past, honsing 
people as animals, and with a sort of laissez faire policy that every- 
thing will come out all right. We have had too many concrete 
demonstrations of the fact that it does not come out all right, to 
let us be content with that sort of practice. So one of the things 
that is going to come out of this awakened interest in housing, be- 
cause of dramatic war-time manifestations of its fundamental 
importance, is undoubtedly a wider recognition by the people of 
the whole United States of the fact that as are the homes of the 
people so is the citizenship of the country. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF WOMEN 


By Mrs. Nevapa Davis Hircucock, 


Pennsylvania State Chairman, Home Economics, National League for Woman’s 
Service. 


Women responded all over the country when war was declared 
by President Wilson. Their patriotism was manifested in various 
ways. The desire to serve their country was shown by organizations 
already engaged in war work pledging renewed energy and extended 
fields of service. Such organizations are the Red Cross, Emergency 
Aid and Navy League. Women’s clubs and associations all over the 
United States offered their services to President Wilson with such an 
avalanche of letters and telegrams that our President saw this was 
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no matter for one man to handle alone even if he were able to take 
care of the rest of the country. With his usual wisdom he turned the 
matter over to the Council of National Defense with the result that 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense was 
formed as a clearing house for women’s activities all over the United 
States. The selection of a chairman for this great body was most 
fortunate because in Dr. Anna Howard Shaw they have a woman 
who not only understands organization, but one who stands as an 
ideal of democracy. She has not only the admiration of both men 
and women for her intellectual ability, but she also possesses their 
confidence in regard to common sense and good judgment. _ 

As has been said, the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense is intended to be a clearing house between women’s 
clubs and organizations and the United States government. The 
object is twofold—first, to give out patriotic inspiration, second, to 
furnish educational assistance. In order to accomplish this a num- 
ber of departments have been formed. The work is carried on by 
state divisions which in turn work through county committees. 
Each county committee has ten departments with a director in 
charge. The scope of these embraces registration, food production, 
food conservation, women in industry, child welfare, maintenance of 
social agencies, education, liberty loan, foreign relief, and the safe- 
guarding of moral and spiritual forces. Under the department of 
registration a system has been established by which it is expected to 
have listed and entered in a cross-indexed file the name, address and 
qualifications of every woman in the country. If a woman is al- 
ready employed there is no intention of disturbing her, but should 
she be desirous of obtaining a position either volunteer or salaried, 
the Registration Department will try to find a suitable niche where 
her special qualifications will be used to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

The departments of food production and food conservation are 
most important. Under food production we have the land army 
units which have become so great in number that they require study 
as a separate division. The work done under food conservation also 
is in a class by itself and will be touched upon later. The Council 
of National Defense recognizes that child welfare needs special at- 
tention at this crucial period in our history. At this time women are 
going into industry, because they must take the place of men who 
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are in the trenches. Family life is more or less disorganized. Chil- 
dren are in danger of becoming weak morally and physically ; morally 
because they are allowed to run the streets, and to take care of them- 
selves to a greater degree; physically because their mothers are un- 
able to secure and prepare the proper food owing to the necessity of 
working away from home and the increased cost of living. Child 
welfare and women in industry are insolubly linked. 

Under women in industry the relations between employer and 
employe are studied and often adjusted by the Woman’s Committee 
through women’s associations which aid in securing proper sani- 
tary conditions, equal wages for equal work and the protection of 
women against unwise zeal and enthusiasm of taking positions where 
they are not yet needed. The other departments have been carried 
on with equal zeal and enthusiasm by the committee. 

The National League for Woman’s Service stands in a position 
by itself. It had just been formed when war was declared by our 
President. As an outgrowth of the work of the National Patriotic 
Relief Committee during the Mexican crisis a plan was formed for 
the mobilization of the woman force of this country and Miss Grace 
Parker was sent to England to see what the women were doing over 
there. She found that in munition plants alone over a million 
and a half girls and women were employed. They also take the 
places of men as porters, conductors, letter carriers, street sweepers, 
telegraph messengers, lamp lighters, chimney sweeps, clerks in 
grocery shops, carpenters, cab drivers, window cleaners, etc.; they 
are, in fact, in every department of industry. 

Miss Parker learned from English women that the great 
handicap of many thousands of women for nursing, industrial, social 
and welfare work was lack of training and experience. ‘To meet this 
need women’s organizations were formed in England with such suc- 
cess that Miss Parker returned to America with a plan for mobiliza- 
tion of American women based on the English women’s organizations. 
At the invitation of the National Security League this plan was 
presented in Washington at the Congress of Constructive Patriotism 
on January 26, before one thousand delegates from all over the 
United States. It met with instant approval and the National 
League for Woman’s Service was organized by the delegates present 
with Miss Maud Wetmore as Temporary National Chairman. 
Service and training are the keynotes to the work of the National 
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League. In time of war the object is to supplement the work of 
the Red Cross, the army and the navy, and to deal with questions 
of women’s work and welfare. The outline of organization in each 
state consists of a state executive committee and county committees 
similar to that of the Woman’s Committee of National Defense. 
The work is carried on through state divisions for service training 
along the following lines: social and welfare work, home economics, 
agriculture, industry, medicine and nursing, motor driving, general 
service, health and overseas relief. 

Under the social and welfare work comes the canteens; emer- 
gency, temporary and permanent. The military canteen fills a 
great need. Many things are accomplished that supplement the 
care oftthe government for our men. The morale of a camp may be 
improved by the application of cake and ice-cream oftener than the 
commanders realize. Under general service comes training as 
stenographers, file clerks, record clerks, telegraph operators, tele- 
phone switch-board operators, signalling, map reading and wireless. 
The work of the league may be divided into two groups, volunteer 
and professional. The volunteer group is divided again into two 
groups, specialized and general service. To do specialized wotk one 
must be well qualified, as the league accepts no woman forspecialized 
service who is not efficiently trained. Under general service there is 
a vast amount of work which any woman may do who desires service 
and understands the needs of others. In agriculture the National 
League has not only formed many land army units, but also has 
helped to establish training schools or farms where women receive 
free training in agricultural pursuits. Service houses are a part of 
the league activities that require special mention. These houses 
are, as their name implies, for service in that part of the community 
in which they are placed. They offer training along the lines enu- 
merated above and are open for day and night classes. Philadelphia 
has four service houses. 

The motor division is a most important one. Only women 
who have good hearts and good eyes are permitted to enter. They 
must be excellent drivers and be able to get under their cars and 
make their own repairs. The splendid work of the Motor Corps in 
New York has a wide reputation. Philadelphia has a Motor Mes- 
senger Corps which is an independent body and not connected with 
either the League or Council of Defense. 
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Americanization of the immigrant women is also part of the 
work done by the National League for Service. It is impossible to 
have a unity of American ideals when we have so many foreign born 
women who cannot speak English. 

Women have been turning their attention to agriculture for 
some years. It needed, however, the stress for further food produc- 
tions to mobilize them. As a result of work done by English and 
Canadian women we have the Women’s Land Army of America. 
In England the daughters of practically every county family in the 
United Kingdom have taken up work on their own farm lands side by 
side with the village agricultural laborers. Titled women, formerly 
well known in the hunting field and in the world of sport, work in the 
dairy farms and in the stables. In many cases women of delicate 
health who have taken up work on the land have been thereby re- 
stored to health. In this country the work of the Women’s Land 
Army was started by voluntary organizations, among which were the 
National Land Council and the Women’s National Land Service 
Corps. When later the Board of Agriculture took over the work 
and drew up an elaborate scheme of organization consisting of war 
agricultural committees in every county and of women’s agricultural 
committees, these organizations were united under the women’s 
branch of the Food Production Department of the board. The 
women who volunteer for this service bind themselves to go where 
the board sends them during the period of the war. In return for 
their service they receive one free outfit, free training with mainte- 
nance for a period of not more than three weeks, maintenance between 
periods of employment not exceeding four weeks, and a wage of 18 
cents per week or the standard wage of the district where they 
work, whichever is the higher. Miss Helen Fraser gives the numbers 
of this Land Army as “over 258,300 whole and part time workers.” 

The reluctance of the farmers to employ women was a serious 
obstacle to their introduction in large numbers on the land, and 
available openings were at first limited. And it is a satisfactory 
feature of the work of the Women’s Land Army that farmers who 
in the beginning were strongly opposed to the employment of women 
have in many cases become converts, owing to the success of the 
women as agricultural workers. The unit plan of organizations 
has been adopted in most places. The essence of this is that the 
women workers live in a community, under a captain or supervisor, 
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with a system of codperative housekeeping, and go out from this 
center in squads to work on neighboring farms or estates. This 
relieves the farmer’s wife of the burden of feeding the extra laborers. 

One of the organizations which is doing wonderful work in ex- 
tended fields is the Y. M. C. A., with its hostess houses and social 
work at military camps. It is a link between the soldier and his 
family and a protection to both girls and boys. The Home Service 
Department of the Red Cross, the mother’s clubs of the army and 
navy all are well known and are doing a splendid service in looking 
after the families of soldiers and sailors as well as providing surgical 
dressings and knitted goods. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has taken up a distinct work in establishing hostess houses in 
the south of France where our American soldiers can go for rest, re- 
creation and comfort when they have a furlough from the front. 
Every women’s club was asked to subscribe a dollar for each member. 
There is no doubt but that many will do more than that, for women 
realize the vital need of such places if we are to have our boys come 
back to us healthy and sane. 

Some independent organizations are worthy of mention, such 
as that in a southern state where the women who went through the 
Civil War have formed a unit called the Girls of Sixty-one. These 
women, most of them near the eighty mark in years, go out to the 
camps and mend, sew and darn for the boys who are far from home. 
Some of the boys come from Washington and Oregon. They are 
devoted to these belles of the Civil War. 

The unnoticed mobilization of one great class of American 
women has been of inestimable value, that of the teachers in our 
public schools. Few other women have been called upon to do the 
work laid before this body of instructors who have given daily devo- 
tion to the cause. Every truth, every effort intended to reach the 
public has been with one accord turned over to them. When a 
drive has been contemplated, without exception some one says, “Oh, 
the way to reach people is through our schools,”’ and immediately 
the work is turned over tothem. The teachers vie in popularity in 
the minds of certain leaders, with women’s clubs. Enough work is 
heaped upon the active members of women’s clubs to keep them 
busy twenty-four hoursa day. Thesame thing is true of our teach- 
ers. In the elementary grades we have had food conservation, 
thrift stamps, war savings stamps, liberty loans, war gardens, and 
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junior Red Cross (a chapter in each class, knitting squares for blan- 
kets). The sewing classes have been making garments for Belgians; 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts are supervised; Red Cross units 
are formed in the High and Normal Schools ;—canning and dehydra- 
tion are taught in the domestic science sections. During the third 
liberty loan drive each school in Philadelphia had its quota, being 
$1,500 for each class. In one building the entire quota was $57,000. 
This school raised $200,000. Is it any wonder that one teacher said, 


“That week I taught a little arithmetic, a bit of physiology, some - 


spelling and a great deal of patriotism.’’ Yet the teachers must 
cover the course of prescribed studies and do all this extra work 
without fame, honor or extra pay. The laborer is worthy of his hire 
even in war time and I make a plea that this fine body of women get 
at least justice in that line. 

In looking over the mobilization of women in war time one 
must not forget that great line of defense, the women who keep 
the home fires burning. They do not follow the flag and fife, they 
have no public honor or applause, but a wonderful mobilization has 
taken place, the silent mobilization of the housewife, (one may add 
this does not mean the mobilization of silent housewives). The 
first step was the signing of the food cards pledging allegiance to 
Mr. Hoover. Millions of these cards were signed. More than 350,- 
000 were turned in, in Philadelphia alone, and over 700,000 in the 
state of Pennsylvania. This mobilization includes the women who 
have the right to wear service pins and show service flags. I would 
not suggest in any way that the men of this country are not suffering 
keenly bécause their sons are away. But I do believe that women 
have a clearer visualization and keener imagination of what their 
boys are going through, and I know that the woman shut within 
four walls does not have the things that will help distract her mind 
and keep her from worrying that the man does who goes out of his 
home each day and for that reason I wish to emphasize the wonderful 
courage of women who are expecting either a telegram or cable- 
gram every time the door bell rings. With wonderful courage 
they are keeping their homes, helping with Red Cross and food 
conservation, knitting, sewing, making bandages—writing to the 
boys, and above all showing a spirit of comradeship to other mothers 
and home-makers that marks neither caste nor station.. The work 
they do is none the less efficient because they have neither captains 
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nor directors. They are the great rank and file held together by the 
bond of love for children and country. 

There has been of course some duplication, some overlapping of 
lines of work by the different organizations, but the amount of work 
to be done and the need of workers is so great, that any duplication 
of effort is far outweighed by the service rendered. The lasting 
results of this mobilization will lay the foundation for future co- 
operation along the line of true democracy. Women of all creeds 
and beliefs, nationalities and classes, have learned to work side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder with the same inspiration in heart and 
mind. The one great outstanding fact already apparent is that all 
classes, rich and poor, trained and untrained, are learning the sub- 
lime value of work. The call of patriotism has brought forward the 
woman who did not know that there was any need for her to work, 
the woman who did not know she could work, and lastly the woman 
who considered herself in the favored class exempt from work, 
whether there is any need of it or not. When the war is over and the 
mobilization will be no longer needed, the habit of service and the 
respect for work will have become so firmly fixed in the minds of 
American women that none of them will be willing to be idle drifters 
untrained and undirected, or parasites upon the public body. The 
American woman will never surrender the habit of service to her 


country. 
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AMERICAN IDEALISM IN THE WAR 


By Hon. Joszern I. Francz, 


Member of Committee on Conservation of National Resources 
United States Senate. 


Victor Hugo’s old republican, one of the great characters of 
fiction, as he sat dying, paused in his impassioned utterances and, 
with a strange, new calmness, said to his Bishop: 

“Yes, the brutalities of progress are called revolutions but, when 
they are over, this fact is recognized: the human race has been 
chastised but it has advanced.” 

Thus he carried the last and innermost intrenchments of the 
Bishop who in turn replied: , 

“But Progress must believe in God;” and then these two great 
souls, high, fine conceptions of a master mind, met, touched and at 
last they were agreed. If this present tremendous process of muta- 
tion in the world’s affairs may not be properly called a revolution, 
yet we must have the faith and vision to perceive that it is but one 
of those vast and violent stages of evolution through which the race 
moves on resistlessly toward better conditions and to higher stages 
of physical, moral and social development. We must realize that 
we are living in an unprecedented period of political and social 
nascency. We must believe that within the huge and fateful 
alembic of this war there are taking place elemental changes in the 
structure of our civilization which mark the everlasting finality of 
much which must no longer be in the established social orders of 
the world, and that at the last, there will come forth that new, more 
highly codperative and efficient democracy which shall more closely 
approximate that ideal of government of which the statesmen and 
the seers of every age have dreamed and for which so many sacrifices, 
through all the centuries, by earth’s devoted martyrs have been 
made. 

First, pioneers in the vast isolations of the bleak shores and 
pathless wildernesses of a discovered continent; then colonies ex- 
panding over the silent wastes, hand touching hand; next a confeder- 
ation, hands clasped in fellowship, mutually sacrificing, codperating 
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for liberty; then a federation of sovereign states, with liberty 
achieved and secured, slowly cementing into a more nearly perfect 
union; and now, at last, the long awaited consummation of the plan, 
the true and final integration of these states into that mighty nation 
which, with her full found and invincible powers, now so valiantly 
puts on her armor and assumes this weighty responsibility for the 
welfare of the world; may this be our national evolution. 

Scholars and members of these great academies, officials of 
states and nation, men in the armies, men and women in all our in- 
dustries and at home, must catch a vision of this process and of this 
plan and strike strong, unceasing, shaping, fabricating blows in order 
that in these fires America may be welded into that new and more 
nearly perfect symmetry and unity which will assure to each and to 
all the utmost safety and the highest liberty. We must call not 
alone the army but the nation to this task. Let us away with the 
false doctrine that inefficiency means liberty. Avoidable sickness 
and illiteracy know not the boundaries of states and locally allowed 
they place the whole in peril. The bacilli, the cocci, the spirochetae, 
the parasites of communicable disease have not yet generally profited 


by their courses in constitutional law nor do they make all of the fine . 


distinctions of state and federal sovereignty. The hour has come for 
us to smite from the men of the nation the heavy burdening shackles 
of preventable illiteracy, injury and disease which have for too long 
bound them. Let us learn to think greatly and to act nationally as 
we now face permanent and uncomputed international responsibili- 
ties. It is now time for us to blend and merge our individualism 
into a great common, national purpose. 

In America the new temple of liberty is not yet builded but it is 
building and it is for us, for each living American, an hour of oppor- 
tunity and of destiny in which we all must rededicate ourselves un- 
reserved to sacrifice, to toil and to unwearying service until the 
nobler and more lofty fane is fully complete. 
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MILITARY HEALTH DEPENDENT ON CIVIL HEALTH 


By J. C. Perry, M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon-General, U. S. Public Health Service. 


This article is limited to a discussion of the close relation be- 
tween the health of the civil community and that in the military 
camps adjacent, as well as that in industrial centers in its relation 
to military productiveness. As the health and the resultant effi- 
ciency of our military forces are closely related to the health of our 
population as a whole, it becomes pertinent to show this intimate 
correlation between the two, both in its immediate and remote 
effects, and a brief consideration of remedial measures, both of a 
preventive and curative nature, is warranted. 

Questions that naturally arise are what will be the effect on the 
national health as a result of the large number of doctors that will 
be required for military service, and will this drain leave insuffi- 
cient aid for the care of the sick in the different communities. In 
answer it can be stated that due care is being exercised by the 
authorities in calling the medical reserve officers to active duty, in 
order that a sufficient number will be left in each community to 
care for the sick and maintain the national health at a satisfactory 
standard. Many doctors suffering from minor physical disabilities, 
sufficient to debar them from the strenuous life of a military officer, 
and others, will be left to provide this care and their work will be 
as patriotic as that performed by their more fortunate confréres. 
There would seem to be no need for alarm on this score because if 
22,000 are called to active military service the number will be only 
about 15 per cent of the total number of physicians in the country. 

However, the war and the consequent activities have brought 
about radical changes, especially in the industrial centers, that 
require a more active prosecution of preventive measures for main- 
tenance of health, and the burden thrown on the health department 
and physicians of certain communities will tax the available medical 
force to the utmost. In this connection, it may be pointed out that 
many of our trained sanitarians have joined the colors, and as the 
science of public health is young and it has been only in recent years 
that proper study and attention have been given this subject, many 
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of the trained workers in this activity are of an age that subject 
them to call for military duty and, consequently, it is probable that 
there may be an insufficient personnel in this particular phase of 
the health problem until the gap can be filled with female physicians 
trained in public health work. 

National health as a factor in national efficiency can be properly 
considered both in its immediate and remote relation. Under 
immediate there are embraced: 


1. The health in civil communities in relation to the troops in 
adjacent camps and cantonments. 

2. The health in crowded industrial centers as a factor in 
national efficiency. 

3. The safeguarding of the health of workers in the war in- 
dustrial plants. 


Community vs. HEALTH IN CAMPS 


The protection of the soldiers from diseases in the civil com- 
munities deserves first consideration as its importance is paramount. 
The efficiency of a body of troops is largely dependent on the health 
of its individual members and a large sick list from preventable 
diseases is a reflection on the sanitary condition of the camp’s envi- 
ronment, either within the camp or in the extra-cantonment area. 
The soldier deserves relaxation and entertainment but the place in © 
which he seeks amusement must be in such a satisfactory sanitary 
condition that his pleasure will be free from a menace to his health: 

Owing to the exigencies of war requiring a large number of 
trained soldiers with the least possible delay, camps and canton- 
ments were rapidly erected throughout the country and filled with 
men before it was possible, in many instances, to sanitate thoroughly 
the adjacent towns and villages which would be visited by the men 
when on leave. This created at once a health problem of national 
importance and one of intimate bearing on national efficiency. In 
most of these places the local health organization was unable to 
cope with the situation because of insufficient finds and lack of 
personnel, and as the necessities arose on account of national activi- 
ties it was proper that federal aid should be extended through the 
U. 8. Public Health Service. 

Realizing that an improvement in sanitary conditions was 
essential for the national health and that the occurrence of disease 
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in these areas might result in impairing national efficiency in a most 
vital spot, that service has practically taken over sanitation around 
thirty-six camps and cantonments and two large government in- 
dustrial plants. This action has been to assist, supplement, and 
develop the local health agencies, assuming direction of activities 
when requested, in order to establish a live and adequate health 
organization in the different extra-cantonment areas, so that all 
necessary sanitary work could be executed and maintained, not 
only for the protection of the civil population but especially to safe- 
guard that of the soldiers by making the places they visit for amuse- 
ment safe, in so far as concerns their health. 


Measures TAKEN TO INSURE THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


As the health of the nation is dependent on the health prevailing 
in the different units that comprise the total, and as the activities 
executed in specific areas affect the whole in this respect and have 
an important bearing on national efficiency, a brief enumeration of 
the measures being carried out to conserve the public health in 
these strategic centers may be permissible, because the results ac- 
complished have an important bearing not only on the national 
health but also on national efficiency in protecting the health of our 
fighting forces. 

Particular attention is directed to the report and control of 
communicable diseases; the prevention and control of venereal 
diseases; and the active prosecution of anti-malarial measures. 

It seems proper to point out that the successful prosecution of 
the activities mentioned constitute the important measures for 
maintaining health in the civil communities to a standard that will 
minimize the danger of lessened efficiency in our military and indus- 
trial armies. This is especially true as regards social diseases, and 
now that the veil of secrecy has been lifted a mention of this subject 
is permissible. No other diseases so impair the efficiency of a fight- 
ing force as this infection. The control of social diseases is of para- 
mount importancé to the military establishment as they are the 
greatest cause of disability in the army. A solution of this problem 
is difficult, and sanitarians and social workers approach it from 
different angles, but the curse of this infection is so far-reaching in 
its effects, that the ablest thinkers in many walks of life have become 
aroused to the necessity for a more active prosecution of measures 
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for the control of these diseases. For immediate results it would 
seem that the enforcement of prophylactic and curative measures 
would yield the most benefit, and this is what is being done in the 
extra-cantonment zones, but the education of the young in sex mat- 
ters and an appeal to their moral forces will probably be the final 
solution of this problem. 

Of the directly communicable diseases, mention will be made 
only of cerebro-spinal meningitis as it is often a dread of camp life, 
and the results in its control have been so good that this fact is 
worthy of mention. Outbreaks have occurred in areas adjacent to 
cantonments but energetic measures have been executed imme- 
diately so that the disease has been promptly suppressed and little 
danger has resulted to the health of the military forces. 

The danger of malarial infection at a number of camps and 
cantonments in the South constituted at one time a health problem 
of some magnitude, but intense anti-malarial measures have been 
instituted and are being so successfully prosecuted that it is believed 
that this danger will be obviated. Of course, it can be readily 
understood that the measures being carried out in these areas pro- 
tect the health of the civil population as well as that of the military 
forces, and with this resultant diminution of disease in the extra- 
cantonment areas, the health and efficiency of the soldiers are still 
further safeguarded. 


TREATMENT OF Disease IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Another important phase of the national health problem and 
one that is intimately related to our national efficiency at this time 
is the prevention of the occurrence and spread of disease in the 
crowded industrial centers, for a condition has been brought about 
by war activities that must receive remedial attention if our maxi- 
mum efficiency is to be kept up. It is as vital to maintain the health 
of our army of workers as it is that of our military forces, because 
the successful prosecution of the war is directly dependent upon the 
output of labor and every means must be exercised to maintain the 
health of these workers to the highest standard of efficiency. 

There has been created such a demand for laborers in the vari- 
ous factories engaged in producing articles essential for our military 
activities that the population in these industrial centers has more 
than doubled, and the housing accommodations have not kept pace 
with the increase in the number that must have living quarters 
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The result has been a marked overcrowding and a creation of unsani- 
tary conditions that is conducive to sickness and a lowering of the 
general efficiency of these workers. This is apart from health haz- 
ards due to occupation, which will receive consideration later. 

The housing problem has become acute in many places and it is 
difficult to formulate feasible plans for its solution on account of 
the difficulty of securing, shipping, and erecting into dwellings the 
necessary materials at a time when the railroads are required for 
the purpose of transporting freight intimately connected with war 
activities and when laborers are demanded for work in the war . 
industrial plants. Houses that provide homes for the normal popu- 
lation must now shelter three times as many, and this large increase 
in the population has thrown an extra strain on what at times is an 
already inadequate health department. In many places the com- 
munity’s public health service has not enlarged to meet the rapidly 
expanding needs. This density of population, together with the 
shifting of workers from place to place in search of high wages 
creates a condition that is ripe for the dissemination of disease. 

At any time the least undue prevalence of disease is a serious 
matter, but now when our successful prosecution of the war depends 
upon the efficiency of this army of workers behind the lines it be- 
comes imperative that every individual laborer should be guarded 
against the occurrence of any illness that would impair his capacity 
for labor and prevent a maximum result from his efforts. This phase 
of the national health problem is not fanciful but real, and is one 
that is fraught with danger. In many of these industrial centers 
there is such congestion that the laborers who have families are 
forced to live under crowded and insanitary conditions and it is 
here that the danger exists. The sanitary condition in the factory 
may be excellent but the worker is thus safeguarded only one-third 
of his time and the conditions under which he is forced to live do 
not prevent him from acquiring infection in his home environment. 

This problem has already engaged the attention of our captains 
of industry as well as public health officials generally, and the cry- 
ing need for enlargement, concentration, and codrdination of effort 
has been foreseen in a request for a sanitary reserve corps of the 
U. 8. Public Health Service. This need for an enlarged sanitary 
corps to meet the conditions brought about by our war activities is 
apparent to all who have given this phase of the health problem 
serious consideration. 
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HeautH oF WorKERS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


A third division of this problem is the protection of the health , 
of those employed in the war industrial plants. Since the com- 
mencement of the war and especially since the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict numerous new and enlarged industrial plants 
have sprung into existence as an essential part of the “Win-the- 
War” program, and the maintenance of a maximum output of war 
materials is so vital to our success that the preservation of the health 
of the employes in these factories must receive the most earnest 
consideration. At no time has the efficiency of labor been of such 
paramount importance, for the national necessity demands that 
these war industries maintain the highest degree of production and 
that industrial labor be kept at a maximum degree of efficiency as 
an essential for the prosecution of the war to a successful termina- 
tion. Therefore, our results will depend on the energy and good 
health of these workers, and every effort should be made and every 
means should be applied to safeguard them against disease or injury. 
Continuous good health is necessary for a continuous maximum 
production. 

The conditions surrounding war industries often involve health 
hazards and these are not confined only to the manufacture of muni- 
tions and explosives but occur also in the allied industries that pro- 
duce other war material. Furthermore, in an effort to maintain 
the maximum output or to increase one’s earnings on account of 
the high wages paid there often results overfatigue, which defeats 
the object sought to be accomplished by overexertion or overtime. 

It is not necessary to enter into an extended discussion of indus- 
trial hygiene, even if space would permit, to show the necessity for 
the medical care of these employes and the supervision of the sani- 
tary conditions under which they work as an important determin- 
ing factor in national efficiency. This subject is a health problem 
of national importance and calls for more intensive study in order 
to determine more clearly the causative factors of these diseases so 
that proper remedial or preventive measures may be employed. 
| Investigations and studies of this character, as well as the super- 
vision of the health of industrial workers, would seem to be a func- 
tion of the federal government. Studies on overfatigue and health 
hazards of those employed in factories manufacturing ‘munitions 
and explosives have been carried out, and it is believed that a useful 
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extension of federal activities would be an active codperation with 
state and local health authorities as a coérdinating and unifying 
agency in the adoption of standard measures for the protection of 
industrial workers, as the health of this class of laborers is a national 
asset and our efficiency is directly related to the standard at which it 
is maintained. 

This discussion could be extended to include workers in other 
lines of activities, in all of which their health is a measure of their 
efficiency, but this does not seem necessary. However, our rail- 
roads and ships and their efficient operation are so vital to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war that the health of workers engaged 
therein becomes at once a matter of greatest importance. 


HeAttTH or ScHoot CHILDREN 


While this has been little more than a brief outline of the health 
problem in its immediate relation to national efficiency, it is believed 
that sufficient has been said to point out the salient features in this 
respect, and mention will now be made of a more remote factor in 
relation to national health in determining efficiency. This is school 
hygiene. The active prosecution of school hygiene is an activity of 
great value and, as in times of stress the safety of a country depends 
essentially on its man power, it becomes obvious that any measure 
that will conserve that power deserves careful attention. The large 
number of rejections in the selective draft shows forcibly the need 
for more extended supervision of the health of school children, 
as a great number of the defects causing rejection had their origin 
during the period of growth and development. 

The existence of large numbers of preventable defects among 
school children has been shown by intensive investigations of school 
hygiene. The prevention of these defects is especially important in 
rural communities, because these children, under existing conditions, 
cannot receive the attention of specialists that are available for the 
children in city schools. Furthermore, they are not as efficiently 
protected as a group by health laws as in cities and are therefore 
adversely affected to a greater degree by diseases that lower vital 
resistance and interfere with proper physical and mental develop- 
ment. When those suffering from defects grow up to manhood 
they often do not reach the proper health standard to be able to 
render a maximum efficiency to their country. 
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PHYSICIANS AS A FACTOR IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


By Ennton G. Wituiams, M.D., 
Health Commissioner of Virginia. 


When war seems a distant improbability, we are wont to reckon 
our man power in terms of our total population. But when war is 
upon us we can speak with safety at a given moment only in terms 
of trained, available population. We are forced to divide our men 
according to age, physical fitness, intelligence, and economic status, 
and then to subdivide them again and again according to previous 
occupation and fitness for particular branches of service. Such a 
classification, however, cannot be regarded as permanent for the 
duration of any war. The changing conditions of combat call for 
changed training and for new proficiency in unforeseen directions. 
No one, for instance, anticipated in 1914 that infantry battalions 
would rely upon other weapons than rifle, bayonet, and machine- 
gun; yet today we assume infantry organization that includes not 
only riflemen and machine-gunners but grenadiers and rifle-gren- 
adiers. We have even gone beyond this and, in every belligerent 
country, have organized specific ‘“‘shock-troops,” whose duty it is 
to storm positions and to hold them for the less perfectly trained 
‘troops of occupation.” 


INCREASING NEED OF PHYSICIANS 


The medical service has shared in this specialization in war for 
two reasons that will instantly be apparent. In the first place, the 
scope and possibilities of what we broadly style ‘‘medical” service 
has increased vastly since the last great war. More duties can be 
performed; more men and more technically trained men are needed 
for them. In the second place, the size of armies and the immense 
casualties under modern conditions of war have created an increased 
demand for surgeons and for physicians. Perhaps we can see this 
factor in its true perspective when we recall that the total casualties 
in the French army alone since August 1914, exceeded the gross 
enlistments in the federal armies during the war between the states. 

It goes without saying that a patriotic nation will meet the call 
for physicians in precisely the same spirit that it meets the call for 
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men to take places in the ranks. In no spirit of flamboyant os- 
tentation but with a decision suited to the immensity of the issue, 
the American public is willing to give the last physician from 
the last hospital, if need be, rather than that our soldiery should 
suffer for lack of medical attention. Nevertheless, now that war 
is a question of industrial, not less than of military organizations—a 
clash of nations not less than of armies—this, likewise, is a truism: 
If the health of the military population is a sanitary problem, then 
the health of the civil population is almost in like proportion a mili- 
tary problem. Neither can be neglected, except at the prejudice 
of the other. 

We find conditions about what we would have reason to expect 
in the premises. Approximately 20 per cent of the physicians and 
surgeons of America are now devoting themselves exclusively to 2 
per cent of the population—the men under arms. In consequence, 
the civil population dependent upon the attention of the average 
doctor is larger than it has been in many years. Before the war 
there was in America an average of one physician for every 900 
people; today, there is scarcely one for every 1,100 people. Even 
these figures do not adequately define our problem. Those who 
have been accepted and have left private practice are, in the main, 
the most active, the most capable, and professionally the best qual- 
ified. ‘To read the roster of the medical reserve corps is to open the 
scroll of medical fame in the United States. Furthermore, we must 
remember that the effects of the withdrawal of 20 per cent of our 
physicians, the best and the ablest, vary much in the different 
parts of the union. In the cities, the loss has not been a serious 
matter thus far—probably because, in part, the cities were pro- 
fessionally oversupplied and certainly, in part, because where the 
area of practice is small, a physician can multiply his service by a 
relatively short extension of his working-time. In rural districts, 
on the other hand, the removal of a single physician often puts upon 
those who remain a duty the performance of which is rendered some- 
times impossible by the mere factors of time and of distance. I can 
cite communities where, already, sick persons go for days without 
medical attention because no physician is available. And we are 
merely at the beginning of the war, when the forces under arms are 
probably not a third what they must be before a decision is reached. 

Medical service is a commodity. As such, when its lack creates 
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a sanitary and military problem, we naturally look for a solution to 
the laws of supply and demand. In so doing, you will of course 
observe, we are merely illustrating how largely these and all other 
sanitary questions are economic. 

Is it practicable to increase the supply of physicians—that is 
the nearer horn of the dilemma. To do this we should have to 
employ one or more of these expedients, namely, to increase the 
number of medical students and to speed up their education, or to 
relax the requirements for the practice of medicine. Upon the 
last-named expedient it is manifestly unnecessary to dwell: it is 
better to endure a shortage than to produce an unsatisfactory supply, 
and as a good physician is always needed to repair the damage a 
poor physician does, we shall be creating a new problem without 
solving the present one if we open the doors to quacks and ill-quali- 
fied doctors. What we can do in the direction of increasing the 
supply, therefore, resolves itself largely into what we can do in in- 
creasing the number of medical students and in expediting their 
training. Here, again, we are confronted with very manifest ob- 
stacles. The men who would make the most desirable medical 
students are, in the main, of draft age and many of them have al- 
ready volunteered for service. Our supply of raw material, so to 
speak, is almost as scarce as our supply of the finished product to say 
nothing of the fact that four years must elapse before even the col- 
lege graduate can be made into a practitioner of medicine. Further- 
more, you will recall that this shortage comes just at the time when 
so many of the medical colleges are putting into effect the newer 
entrance requirements which at once reduce the number of men who 
can study medicine and place those men the more surely within the 
draft age. Scarcely more hopeful is the prospect of speeding up 
medical education. We cannot, of course, permit any reduction in 
the total time devoted to medical education; our only hope lies in 
compressing the necessary months of study into a briefer time on the 
calendar. ‘This can only be accomplished by eliminating the vaca- 
tions in our medical colleges during the next few years, giving in 
three years the same training now spread over four. Despite ob- 
vious objections to such a policy, it seems to me wise, if not impera- 
tive at this time, and I am surprised to note that positive progress 
in this direction has not been made by the medical schools of the 
country. 
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It may seem to some that it is futile to dwell at all upon any 
possible increase in the supply of physicians where the necessary 
education is so long. I would only remind them, in passing, that 
we know every month of war will bring new demands for physicians 
and we have absolutely no means of ascertaining how long this 


‘drain will continue. If the war department is making all its plans 


on the basis of a five-year war, it behooves the medical profession to 
do likewise. More than this, we must reckon upon these three 
facts: That the tide of physicians had begun to turn before the 
war; that the number of men in the medical schools was scarcely 
as great as the number of men in the twilight of their practice; and 
that many who have gone into the medical reserve corps will re- 
main there of their own choice, in the new, larger army that America 
must maintain for years after the war. Still others will have to con- 
tinue, long after the conclusion of hostilities, to provide for the 
wounded and to supervise the great work of reconstruction. Al- 
together, the outlook is serious enough to justify a careful considera- 
tion of what we must do to meet a shortage of physicians that will 
not pass with the war. 


MepicaL EpvucatTion or THE Laity 


If we cannot, then, appreciably increase the supply of physi- 
cians to take the place of the 20 per cent who are now devoting them- 
selves to 2 per cent of the population, our only alternative is to re- 
duce the demand. Here we are on sure and fruitful ground, for we 
know that by the prevention of disease the need for physicians can 
be reduced. Reaching this conclusion, logically and by elimination, 
our task is really to apply in war times what we have learned in 
times of peace. We cannot expect to teach America’s industrial 
army of 10,000,000 how to set fractures, but we can teach many of 
them how to prevent the accidents that cause fractures. 

We cannot train the laity to give surgical treatment to septic 


_eases, but is it too much to hope to train them to give proper first aid 


to the cases that, if neglected, would require the operative procedure 
of a surgeon? We cannot train every housewife to treat typhoid 
fever, but we surely can show her how to prevent it. We cannot 
make every employer of labor an ambulance surgeon, but in a day 
when efficiency is at a premium, may we not hope to show him how 
better working conditions will keep his men fit? In short, as we 
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educate the people we can reduce the conditions that call for medical 
and surgical attention; as we do this, we reduce the demand for 
professional men and, in very large measure, offset the shortage of 
physicians. 

Space permits me to mention only four of the many methods that 
will occur to all for the application of popular education to offset 
the shortage of physicians. The first is through the organization 
of First Aid classes in connection with the existing Red Cross so- 
cieties, the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A’s, and the Y. W. C. A’s. 
Regarding this, of course, there has been much sentimentality, 
which it is our duty to repress. We must discourage the view that 


_the young girl who spends a few afternoons in listening to lectures 


and demonstrations on bandaging is qualified to do Red Cross 
service and is to be called, like another Florence Nightingale, to 
lighten the lazarettos of some Stamboul on the Aisne. At the 
same time, we must remember that whenever, by instruction in first 
aid, we can make unnecessary the visit of a physician, we have 
helped to overcome the shortage and have given a busy man an hour 
to devote to someone who really needs his attention. 

In the second place, I bespeak the cause of popular education 
in the prevention of the common ills of the household. When all 
is said, most of these are simple, easily diagnosed, and almost as 
easily treated. Heaven forbid that we should turn every home into 
a drug-store and make an herb-doctor of every mother. Neverthe- 
less, if the mother can treat and cure the stomachache for which 
otherwise she would call a physician to the tortured victim of green 
apples, we have saved the physician time, the community service, 
and the mother money. All three, at this juncture, are decidedly 
worth saving. We shall do well to discourage the medieval view of 
medicine, fostered by the grasping and ignorant—that ours is a 
““mystery,”’ a “black art,”’ mastered in solitary meditation and after 
years of effort. We dignify, not discredit, medicine, when we as- 
sign to it tasks worth doing and relieve it of work others can per- 
form. 
Thirdly, I commend most heartily every effort that can be 
made at this time toward the reduction of occupational disease and 
accidents by improved conditions of factory labor. It would be 
foolish for me to enlarge upon the importance of all this to a nation 
engaged in war industry. As we save labor by this, so we save the 
time of physicians and consequently decrease the demand. 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE BY THE LAITY | 


I come finally to what is most obvious and, withal, most vital, 
namely, relieving the shortage of physicians by preventing those 
diseases which experience has shown are easily prevented by any 
intelligent layman. The discoveries of the last generation have 
meant as much to the civil population in war time as to the armies in 
the field. Perhaps we can safely say these discoveries have meant 
more to civil life, for here we can control certain conditions that are 
beyond control in open campaigning. Particularly is this the case 
with the diseases of southern climates—the insect and filth-borne 
diseases, as malaria, yellow fever, typhoid fever, infection from 
hookworm and other intestinal parasites. These are among the 
most prevalent diseases in the South, and in many sections consti- 
tute a large part of a doctor’s practice. They have acted like a 
blight upon some of the richest agricultural sections of our country, 
causing the land to become unproductive and many of the inhabi- 
q tants to become the victims of that vicious circle of sickness, 
q ; poverty and ignorance. In very recent years the causes of these 
diseases have been discovered and methods found to prevent them. 
We are awakening slowly but surely to the possibilities pre- | 
sented through this new-found knowledge. The health departments | 
are all being reorganized to meet the new conditions. Where | 
formerly appropriations for health work were in the thousands, now 
they are in the tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands. The 
experience of these departments in the short time of their existence 
has justified the faith in prevention. Yellow fever, that until 
very recently periodically invaded our shores and demoralized 
business, even so far north as Philadelphia, has been conquered and 
; is now no longer feared. Malaria, that depresses the value of many 
; a fertile community, is becoming steadily less. It will surely be 
driven out just as soon as the people are willing to pay the price. 
There is no doubt about this possibility; the question now becomes 
one of economic practicability. In a community in Virginia in the | 
summer of 1915, several persons died of a malignant type of ma- 
laria, and investigation showed that every inhabitant but one had 


had chills that summer. In the summer following in a local cam- 
paign of prevention, there were not only no deaths from this dis- 
ease, but not a resident had chills. Typhoid fever, the disease which 
is looked upon as the index of sanitation, has in eight years been re- 
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duced in Virginia from approximately 14,500 cases to 5,200 a year, 
and in many communities the reduction has been 100 per cent. 
Summer complaints among infants, which have annually reaped a 
large harvest of deaths, are now classed among the preventable 
diseases. In one large city where sanitary measures and instructive 
work of the public health nurse were carried out, the death rate 
among infants has been reduced 50 per cent in five years’ time. 
Hookworm disease, that numbers its victims by the hundreds of 
thousands, and which does not take its toll directly in deaths, but by 
blighting the physical and mental growth of the child and reducing 
his working power and usefulness, is being steadily eradicated. 


VALUE oF Pusitic HeattH Work 


I would cite one instance to show the value of public health 
work as an aid to industry and to compensate for the shortage of 
labor. The superintendent of a lumber and manufacturing plant 
two years ago appealed to the State Board of Health for assistance, 
saying that on account of sickness the work of his plant was seri- 
ously interfered with. Some machines were always idle on account 
of the sickness of the employes, and he had great difficulty in se- 
curing sufficient labor. A special better health campaign was con- 
ducted, directed specially against malaria and the filth-borne dis- 
eases. Last fall the superintendent wrote that since the health work 
was instituted, no machine had been idle on account of sickness 
among the employes; that malaria had been reduced 99 per cent; 
that the employes and their families were healthy, happy and con- 
tented; and that his company had no difficulty in getting all the 
labor it wanted, notwithstanding the greatly disturbed condition 
of the labor markets resulting from the war and the government 
building activities going on in the state. The superintendent 
added that his company had not made a better investment than that 
spent for protecting the health of the employes. , 

These instances are cited to show what is being done and the 
possibility of what may be done to increase the man power of our 
country and develop our national efficiency by promoting the public 
health. To accomplish this result the health authorities must have 
the codperation and assistance of all the people. We can then make 
America as safe for health as for democracy. We can conquer 
disease as surely as we can conquer theenemy. It is purely a ques- 
zion of means and of effort. 
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WASTE CAUSED BY PREVENTABLE DISEASE OF IN- 
TESTINAL ORIGIN 


By Vicror G. Herser, M.D., 
Director for the East, International Health Board of Rockefeller Foundation. 


In a general way much has been said about the waste caused 
by disease, but not enough emphasis has been placed upon the 
enormous amount of pain, misery, unhappiness, sickness and death, 
that is caused by preventable intestinal disease. It is well within 
the bounds of conservatism to state that over 127,000 persons in 
the United States die annually from causes acting in and through 
the intestines, in other words, from swallowing something unclean 
which might easily be avoided. To this must be added the hundreds 
of thousands who are made ill and incapacitated. 

The economic losses are estimated at enormous totals. For 
instance, Doctor Allen Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
states that hookworm disease in the South causes between $250,000,- 
000 and $500,000,000 damage per annum. Stiles states that the 
very conservative estimate of 50 cents loss per week for each person 
suffering from hookworm disease gives a total of $50,000,000 per 
annum. Ellis estimates that typhoid fever costs the United 
States $350,000,000 annually. For instance, before the city of 
Pittsburgh had a safe water supply, typhoid fever in one year was 
estimated to have cost $3,142,000. Ellis also estimates that in the 
state of South Carolina alone the hookworm losses are $30,000,000 
per annum. The State Board of Health of Louisiana estimates an 
annual loss of $3,000,000 from hookworm disease in that state. 
Gunn estimates that the loss from hookworm disease in one mine in 
California which employs 300 men was $20,000 per year. The con- 
struction of the St. Gotthard tunnel through the Alps was almost 
completely stopfed by disease arnong the laborers until it was dis- 
covered that the illness was caused:by the lack of proper disposal of 
human excrement. Again, Stiles estimates that 30 per cent of the 
education in the southern states is wasted owing to the backward 
mentality caused by hookworm infection. Clayton Lane has just 
published a statement showing that the entire war debt of India 
could be paid by wages which are lost by Indian hookworm victims, 
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and yet we know that wages in India are a mere pittance compared 
to American standards. So far we have mentioned only typhoid 
and hookworm infection. To these must be added the losses caused 
by diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and a host of other diseases, which 
are caused by swallowing something unclean. 

Then there is also an enormous indirect loss. Hazen, for in- 
stance, showed that each death from typhoid fever avoided caused 
the prevention of two or three other deaths from other diseases. 
This theory has frequently received confirmation. For example, 
in Manila, in periods during which water from an uninhabited water- 
shed was used there were 3,000 less deaths per annum than when the 
water supply was taken from an inhabited watershed. The deaths 
from practically all causes were decreased by changing the source 
of the drinking water. For instance, there was a reduction in the 
number of deaths from pneumonia, tuberculosis, nephritis, and other 
affections not ordinarily associated with intestinal disease. 


THe REMEDY 


It may be well to ask what can be done to prevent this enormous 
waste. The answer is simple. It is only necessary to provide for 
the safe disposal of the excrement of the entire population. In 
most of our cities the problem has been largely solved through the 
water carriage of sewage. Yet even in Philadelphia there are 
thousands of open privies which may be a menace to health through 
the agency of flies and other sources of contact which may cause 
contamination of human food and drink. The great bulk of the 
trouble, however, is in rural communities. It has been the popular 
belief that the health of those who live in the country is much better 
than the health of those who live in the city. This could probably 
be made so by the observance of ordinary hygienic precautions. 

But let us look at the actual conditions. In a survey of more 
than 200,000 school children in New York Cityecompared with 
200,000 school children in rural Pennsylvania, it was shown that 
disease was at least four times more prevalent in rural Pennsylvania. 
Death rates in the country are higher. A large percentage of the 
ill health in the country districts is due to primitive latrine condi- 
tions. There are many areas in this country in which there is 
no latrine whatsoever. By careful surveys it has been demonstrated 
in many sections of the United States that only 50 per cent of the 
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houses have latrines of any kind. The remedy is very simple and 
easy of application. No great engineering works are necessary, 
and the method of prevention can be demonstrated to the most ig- 
norant. There is no community in this country which does not 
have sufficient resources to carry out the safe disposal of body dis- 
charges, and when that is done, typhoid, dysentery, hookworm 
and a host of other diseases will disappear. 

The meagre evidence here presented shows that the loss caused 
by only a few of the intestinal diseases will total to more than a 
billion dollars per year. Efficiency is the watchword of the day. 
The struggle for existence after the war will probably be greater 
than ever. Shall we enter the contest with this handicap, or shall 
we strike it from us? 


NATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


By Joun B. Anprews, Pu.D. 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation. 


“When the workers return from the trenches they will not he 
satisfied with flowers or brass bands.”’ This sentiment, recently 
expressed by one of our loyal ahd most influential leaders of organ- 
ized labor, may be welcomed as a “‘ healthy indication” or opposed as 
a “seething menace,” according to one’s point of view. It conforms 
rather conservatively to the reported pronouncement of Mr. Schwab 
that ‘‘within two years the workers will be running this country.” 
Mr. Schwab for this declaration was publicly denounced as a threat- 
ening Bolshevik, but presently he was placed in charge of the 
nation’s shipbuilding, the most urgent and critical job in our war 
preparations. Politically the sentiment is in harmony with the ex- 
pression of the official historian of the British army in France, who 
recently said: “I predict that our next Parliament will be a labor 
Parliament.”’ And it is most effectively and eloquently reénforced 
in a recent letter by President Wilson who declares: 

Every man with any vision must see that the real test of justice and right 
action is presently to come as it never came before. The men in the trenches, who 
have been freed from the economic serfdom to which some of them have been ac- 
oustomed, will, it is likely, return to their homes with a new view and a new im- 
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patience of all mere political phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere 
action. 

The foregoing sentiment may therefore be regarded as the well- 
considered political expression of some of the keenest and most 
practical of our forward-looking representative men who are earn- 
estly seeking national effectiveness in a period of supreme national 
responsibility. 

Tue Pustic HeattH PROBLEM 


What national problems are of such supreme importance as to 
challenge our chief attention in this reconstruction period? 

Aside from measures for the development and protection of 
labor organizations in their campaign for higher wages, shorter 
hours, and increased control of industry, it is. probable that no single 
factor in industrial betterment will be so widely accepted as vital 
to the welfare of the masses of the people in this country as the as- 
surance of reasonably healthful working and living conditions. 
Certainly no other problem of equal importance to wage-earners, to 
employers, and to the state, has been longer understood and more 
persistently neglected. 

As a problem in political and social science national health as 
a factor in national efficiency thus assumes interesting proportions. 
“Health is wealth,” says the proverb, and surely in this country 
there has been abundant expert testimony as to the importance of 
national health. The famous Shattuck Sanitary Commission in 
Massachusetts in 1850 reported the following: 

That the average length of human life may be very much extended, and its 
physical power greatly augmented; that in every year, within this Common- 
wealth, thousands of lives are lost which might have been saved; that tens of 
thousands of cases of sickness occur, which might have been prevented; that a 
vast amount of unnecessary impaired health and physical disability exists among 
those not actually confined by sickness; that these preventable evils require an 
enormous expenditure and loss of money, and impose upon the people unnumbered 
and unmeasurable calamities pecuniary, social, physical, mental, and moral 
which might be avoided; that means exist, within our reach, for their mitigation 
or removal; and that measures for prevention will effect infinitely more than 
remedies for the cure of disease. 


We have since had repeated official reminders that within rea- 
sonable limits public health is purchasable. And a conservation 
commission of the Roosevelt administration declared that the aver- 
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age span of American life might be increased at least fourteen years 
if we would but use the knowledge of hygiene already at hand. 
Economic fact and argument have not been lacking, for our United 
States Public Health Service has estimated the mere wage loss each 
year on account of sickness as no less than half a billion dollars. 
We have had, too, in health matters, the suggestive and helpful 
background of European experience and accomplishment. 

In no more striking way have we benefitted from English ex- 
perience than in our determination to avoid her blunder of relaxing 
legal safeguards under war conditions. Great Britain, under pro- 
digious strain to turn out quantities of munitions quickly, continued 
this mistaken policy until her Health of Munition Workers Commit- 
tee in 2 series of reports demonstrated that, even from the standpoint 
of maximum production, excessive hours did not pay; and that the 
efficiency of employes had been lowered by overwork. 

The committee likewise found that measures to secure good san- 
itary conditions, lighting, ventilation, and the prevention of ac- 
cidents and sickness, were also essential to the maintenance of 
efficiency and output. Fortunately the British reports reached 
this country before our own entrance into the world war and were 
used effectively in blocking legislative efforts to break down our 
own labor laws. Quickly, through organizations that devote them- 
selves to such matters, the warning was given that protective labor 
regulations are not based upon mere sentiment but upon sound eco- 


‘ nomics. The President of the United States, the Secretaries of the 


Army and the Navy, the Council of National Defense and public 
officials generally, finally went on record as opposed to the setting 
aside of legal standards of protection for men, women and children 
in our industries. “I think it would be most unfortunate,’ de- 
clared President Wilson, “for any of the states to relax laws by 
which safeguards have been thrown about labor. I feel that there 
is no necessity for such action, and that it would lead to a slackening 
of the energy of the nation rather than to an increase of it.” 


FINANCIAL ASPECT 


We have now had opportunity to think and we are not likely 
to adopt a mistaken policy in reference to maintaining existing pro- 
tective standards. But it is also our duty, during the war and even 
because of the war, to take certain steps in advance for the protection 
of the national health. 
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From the human and the social point of view it is necessary 
that steps be taken beyond the, mere provision of sanitary work 
places. It is essential if we are to attack the problem of health and 
national effectiveness with vigor and understanding that workmen 
at the first indication of approaching illness be not held back,— 


either because of commendable dislike of charity or of reluctance - 


to accumulate doctor’s bills,—from requesting immediately, as a 
right, all necessary medical attention. Adequate provision for such 
service will of course include in addition to all necessary medical 
care, nursing, medicines and appliances, hospital accommodations 
and special maternity care. This service should be available not 
only for the sick employes but also for dependent members of their 
families. In addition it is essential that cash payments based on a 
percentage of wages be made to employes when incapacitated by 
sickness, and that there be in case of death a sum sufficient for decent 
burial, as is already provided under most of our workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

The expense of such thorough-going attention to health will of 
course be great. But there will also be many important economies. 
While in the aggregate the estimated totals may appear staggering, 
it must be remembered that someone is already paying for all the 
costs of sickness—under present unorganized methods—and the 
burden is now carried for the most part by those least able to bear it. 

But we have learned how huge sums are quickly made avail- 
able through the accumulation of manysmallones. All of themoney 
needed for a comprehensive plan of sickness care can be provided 
by small weekly payments from both employers and employes under 
state supervision. And of course on grounds of economy as well as 
public policy it should be recognized that the plan of insurance 
against sickness should not be commercial in character. 

Hitherto our difficulty in increasing national efficiency through 
improved national health has not been a lack of appreciation of the 
possibilities or a lack of knowledge of hygienic precautions. The 
trouble has been that our leaders in health work could not get suffi- 
cient funds. A few years ago an investigator for the Russell Sage 
Foundation discovered that the average per capita appropriation for 
public health work by the cities of over 25,000 population was but 
twenty-two cents a year. In several cities for infant hygiene work, 
laboratory and dispensary service, housing regulation, industrial 
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hygiene, tuberculosis work, control of venereal diseases, health edu- 
cation and publicity, the annual appropriation was less than four 
cents per person. And this very week in the largest city in this 
country with a population of more than five millions we have the 
spectacle of the mayor attempting to abolish the Bureau of Public 


‘Health Education on the ground that $12,000 for such a purpose is 


unnecessary. Obviously if we are to tackle the problem of health 
with “real thinking and sincere action’? we must accept methods of 
financing not yet put in practice here for this purpose although they 
have long been employed successfully in various countries of 
Europe. 


Heattu INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


The present premier of England, Lloyd George, impressed by 
sub-standard conditions of health revealed by selection of soldiers 
for the Boer War, succeeded in having instituted in 1911 a system of 
workmen’s health insurance as a part of a general social insurance 
program. Physicians, who seven years ago opposed the plan in 
Great Britain, are now found by the British Medical Association to 
be almost unanimously in favor of it. Moreover a delegation of 
British workingmen who recently toured this country at the re- 
quest of the American Federation of Labor spoke in terms of high- 
est praise of the health insurance system in England. Germany and 
other continental countries had learned this lesson still earlier and 
during the five years preceding the outbreak of the present war six 
European countries adopted compulsory contributory systems of 
health insurance. ‘ 

In the United States the success of workmen’s compensation 
for industrial accidents, which in seven years spread over four-fifths 
of the country, was followed last year by wise and generous provision 
by the United States government of accident, health and life in- 
surance for soldiers and sailors. This social insurance legislation 
has given a new impetus to the health insurance campaign in Amer- 
ica where already nine states have provided for official study of the 
subject through legislative commissions. A number of our most 
influential state and national labor organizations have gone on record 
for health insurance legislation, and in New York State the federa- 
tion of labor this year introduced a bill. It is worth noting that the 
objection raised to this measure by the secretary of the Associated 
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Merchants and Manufacturers of New York State related entirely to 
the cost. He presented figures indicating that the wage-earners of 
New York State alone suffer loss of time on account of sickness 
aggregating 40,500,000 days each year. Necessary care under a 
health insurance law, he declared, would require the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 more for hospitals alone to equip New York for this 
service. The funds made available through small weekly contribu- 
tions by those most directly responsible for sickness and most to be 
benefitted by improved health would according to this employers’ 
representative be equal to fully forty-six times the amount annually 
appropriated by New York City for public health work. 

The representatives of the wage-earners reply that they wel- 
come this proof of the need for sickness insurance and that they 
are ready to bear their share of the cost on a fifty-fifty basis with 
their employers, and they have served notice that they purpose to 
continue the campaign until proper service is available for every 
sick employe in the state. They also point out that the objections 
raised to insurance against sickness were only a few years ago raised 
against workmen’s compensation for accidents, which is now 
universally admitted to be beneficial to employers as well as to em- 
ployes. Finally, they suggest the undoubted advantages to indus- 
try of the frequent coming together of representatives of workmen 
and employers in the local mutual administration of the health 
insurance funds. This they believe will obviate many industrial 
disputes, and greatly add to the efficiency of the nation’s industries. 
But most urgently they insist that the world of medical science shall 
be made available to the wage-earners—not merely, as at present, 
to the wealthy on one hand and through charity dispensaries to the 
poverty-stricken on the other. 


NECESSITY -FOR A GENERAL SANITARY SYSTEM 


Dr. Hayhurst of the Ohio State Board of Health in his report 
on The Need for a General System of Sanitary Supervision of In- 
dustries in Times of War, states that a general system of sanitation 
must include four things, one of which is ‘‘a system for the prompt 
care and recovery of those taken sick . . . . and a means of 
sustenance until well.”” And he points out that the need of an ex- 
tension of insurance to cover sickness is particularly needed in con- 
nection with our multitude of employes in small establishments. 
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“We know,” says Hayhurst, “that nothing reduces preventable 
afflictions more than establishing some form of compensation 
against them, since this increases inquiry and thus raises the 
standards for sanitation and hygiene.’’ Surgeon-General Rupert 
Blue has referred to health insurance as the next great step in social 
legislation. Dr. Evans, in his presidential address before the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, declared that by the time this 
war is over health insurance will be the livest issue in America. 

The official commission which has been studying this question 
in New Jersey states: 

The stress of industry in war is making increasing demands upon physical 
endurance. In our hour of necessity we have been shocked by the high percentage 
of draft rejections on account of physical disability. As never before we need now 
to conserve, for present and future generations, the health and physical vigor of 
our people. Furthermore, it is the duty of statesmanship to look beyond our im- 
mediate pressing needs to the period of reconstruction at the close of the war. 
We cannot afford to disregard the protective legislative inducements already 
offered to workmen by our keenest commercial competitors in Europe. 


The economic advantage to a nation of a healthy, efficient and 
contented working class is recognized by employers who have ob- 
served the effects of universal insurance against sickness in England 
and Germany. A former representative of large manufacturing 
interests, who is now serving in the War Department, wrote to me 
recently as follows: 

I believe very strongly that unless we make very substantial progress along 
the line of health insurance. . . .we shall find ourselves under very serious 
handicaps in world competition at the conclusion of the present war. I believe 
that many of our people are still going cheerfully on with the social ideals and ideas 
of the past generation quite oblivious to the fact that our great commercial com- 
petitors, Germany and Great Britain, have advanced far beyond us in social think- 
ing. The time will come within the years immediately following the war when 
our “go as you please’ methods of industry will be weighed in the balance in 
competition with Europe. 

We are fighting a great world war in order that the condition of 
the people may be improved. Some time this war will end. But 
within each nation there is a never-ending struggle for better living 
conditions, for opportunities for health and happiness that during 
generations have been denied to the workers. Today, for example, 
we possess a mighty power to fight disease. To the wealthy class 
this scientific knowledge is available; to the poverty-stricken it is 
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doled out in charity dispensaries. But for the masses of the work- 
ing population—in the United States alone among great industrial 
nations—such treatment is not made available. 

The healthiest army in history is what our officers and sani- 
tarians at the front are striving to make of the American forces 
abroad. Why should not the same ideal be set up for the much more 
numerous army of industrial workers at home, without whose un- 
hampered productivity the valor of our troops will be useless? 
In health legislation the war has not furnished a ground for post- 
ponement of action; rather it has increased the need for action. 
And in fulfilling this immediate and urgent duty to aid in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war we shall at the same time be laying a 
firm basis for reconstruction after the war. 

President Wilson in his remarkable letter to New Jersey poli- 
ticians, quoted at the beginning of this paper, also said: 

Every sign of these terrible days of war and revolutionary change, when eco- 
nomic and social forces are being released upon the world whose effect no political 
seer dare venture to conjecture, bids us search our hearts through and through 
and make them ready for the birth of a new day—a day, we hope and believe, of 
greater opportunity and greater prosperity for the average mass of struggling men 
and women, and of greater safety and opportunity for children. . 

[In] the days of political and economic reconstruction which are ahead of ws, 

P every program must be shot through and through with utter dis- 
interestedness; « « every party must try to serve humanity; 
every program, every measure in every program, must be tested by this question, 
and this quesiion only: Is it just; is it for the benefit of the average man, with- 
out influence or privilege; does it embody in real fact the highest conception of 
social justice and of right dealing without respect of person or class or particular 
interest? 

This is a high test. It can be met only by those who have genuine sympathy 
with the mass of men and real insight into their needs and opportunities, and a pur- 
pose which is purged alike of selfish and of partisan intention. 

The party which rises to this test will receive the support of the people be- 
cause it serves it. 


While we make ready for the birth of a new day, in what our 
President has called this ‘‘exigency of a great hour of crisis,” we will 
do well to remember that the workmen when they return from the 
trenches will demand sincere action, and that it is well for our na- 
tional health and national efficiency that ‘‘they will not be satisfied 
with flowers or brass bands.” 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY THROUGH HEALTH 
By Witmer Krusen, M.D., 

Director Department of Public Health and Charities, Philadelphia. 

There are two great armies fighting in this conflict—one a 
military and naval force controlled largely by trained medical men in 
camp and cantonment, or overseas; the other, the greater from the 
numerical viewpoint, the civilian population, supervised and reg- 
ulated by the health officers of our state and city departments. 
Our chief concern today is for our civilian population. We realize 
fully that health like charity begins at home. 

May I first refer to the problems presented during this crisis 
and briefly to their solution. If the individual is healthful and 
efficient, then the community or municipality becomes safe and 
healthy unless sanitary surroundings are injurious and pernicious. 

In Philadelphia the housing problem has become acute. The 
unexpected increase in our industrial population has found us un- 
prepared. It is of vital importance that the home should be clean 
and sanitary. The water supply must be pure and adequate, the 
drainage perfect, and the sewage disposal adequate.- This city must 
spend more money for the increase of its water supply and for the 
extension of its sewage system so that all cesspools may be aban- 
doned without an exorbitant expense to the property owner. The 
housewife must have the sanitary conscience. There must be hearty 
and sympathetic codperation between the civic official or agency and 
the citizen. 

The keeping of live stock, such as chickens, goats and other 
animals, must be forbidden in the closely populated sections of a 
city. The “thirty years’’ war for the elimination of piggeries from 
the residential part of Philadelphia has resulted in a practical 
victory for the Health Department. The mosquito nuisance is now 
being actively combated in Philadelphia. The state and city 
departments are working with the federal authorities and much 
money will be expended this summer for the permanent elimination 
of this pest. 

The control of communicable diseases is a constant battle,— 
here “‘eternal vigilance” is the price of safety. In Philadelphia 
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smallpox has been practically eliminated as a serious menace, but 
during the past few weeks we have had four sporadic cases; our 
typhoid record during 1917 was the lowest in the history of the city; 
tuberculosis has been reduced one half in the past thirty-five years. 

A strict observance of quarantine rules and regard for the health 
of a neighbor’s children are necessary to reduce the large number of 
contagious diseases in this city. One of the serious conditions which 
has perplexed the medical officers of the army and navy has been 
the many cases of contagious diseases which have occurred. 

No lover of the human race or of his country can view with com- 
placency the ravages of venereal diseases, nor fail to raise his voice 
in warning against them. Since January 1, the Health Depart- 
ment has tried to purify the stream at the very source of its infection 
by the care and study of the unfortunates in the House of Correction. 
Clean living becomes a patriotic duty in war time as in no other 
period. The infected man becomes not only useless as a soldier, but 
a cost and a burden to the medical service of the nation, taking time 
and attention, medicine and money which rightfully belong to the 
soldier wounded in battle or sick with unavoidable disease incident 
to the congregating of men in camp and cantonment. 

Our great industrial plants, our munition factories with their 
problems of chemical poisonings and occupational diseases demand 
scientific consideration. The health of the women workers—a 
subject which has been carefully studied in Great Britain—is now 
an American problem in a new sense. The effect of this industrial 
life upon the next generation must be remembered. Protective 
legislation must not be suspended or repealed, or we will suffer the 
consequences. 

This is children’s year in America, and the varied efforts to con- 
serve infant life must be extended and financed. Prenatal care of 
mother, care of infant and child during pre-school age, is a theme we 
could discuss for hours. Let me urge intensive work and interest 
in this phase of health work. 

War is a stimulus to effort not only of inventive genius for the 
destruetion of life and the confusion of our enemies, but of construct- 
ive and beneficial genius for the conservation of life and the protec- 
tion of health. We need only to mention the triumph of typhoid 
inoculation and the benefits of the Carrel-Dakin method of treating 
wounds as significant of progress in medical science. Medical men 
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and students of sociology were rather startled by the announcement 
that twenty-nine per cent or nearly one-third of the young men of 
America between the ages of 21 and 31 were found physically unfit 
for military service. This emphasizes the necessity for routine 
physical examination for the discovery of incipient diseases or 
physical defects. It also emphasizes the value of a routine military 
service even for its physical benefit as well as its necessity for national 
protection in America today. 

The solution of all of these problems rests in the hands of the 
educated and thoughtful people of America, who must see to it that 
those in the ignorant classes are given the necessary instruction 
either by medical men, nurses, or civic organizations in the principles 
of health and hygiene. Patriotic duty demands active codperation 
with health authorities and obedience to rules and regulations which 
are the crystallized sentiment of the best scientific minds of the 
country. Education without health is useless, and education is far 
more useful than legislation. We have enough laws on our statute 
books to last for fifty years, but unless we realize that it is necessary 
to obey these laws and that health is a physiologic function of the 
community our efforts will be in vain. 


ELIMINATING VICE FROM CAMP CITIES 


By Masor Bascom JOHNSON, 
Director Sanitary Corps, National Army. 


The principles underlying and the reasons for the existence of a 
recreation program are well known to everyone. Every modern, 
up-to-date municipality has a playground system, and the people 
have become thoroughly familiar with the reasons why such a pro- 
gram ought to exist in every well-regulated city. The old maxim 
of ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” does not need 
much change to apply to the troops—that all drill and no recreation 
makes a pretty dull and, under certain environment, a pretty bad 
soldier. It seems hardly necessary, therefore, to dwell very much 
upon the recreation program of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. The program is well developed, is very comprehensive, 
and runs the gamut from athletic coaches and Liberty theaters 
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inside the camps to recreation and social opportunities in the com- 
munities outside the camps. This program is based on the principle 
that soldiers prefer clean, red-blooded, wholesome recreation to the 
other things which have usually in the past contributed to their 
inefficiency. 

Let us consider, therefore, the efforts of the commission to re- 
move those sinister influences which, if unchecked, tend to flourish in 
camp communities. I refer particularly to prostitution and venereal 
disease. In this crisis which we are facing we begin to realize more 
and more that the war will be won upon the basis of man power, and 
that any influence which results in the deterioration of that man 
power, which loses to us a single soldier unnecessarily from any 
preventable cause amounts to a crime against humanity. Venereal 
diseases in the past have been the greatest single cause of such loss 
of man power, and hence of inefficiency in the army. Philadelphia 
has recently passed through, or, rather, its officials I might say, have 
recently passed through an educational process. Philadelphia’s 
officials have had to be shown that vicious conditions in a city are 
sure to cripple the man power of the army and the navy, and that 
those conditions cannot be allowed to exist. Many people used to 
believe that these vicious influences, red-light districts and prosti- 
tution in connection with army camps, were either necessary or 
inevitable, and so we have had to demonstrate that a clean camp 
city is practical as well as necessary. 

No other government in the history of the world has taken the 
stand on this question that the United States government has taken. 
The Council of National Defence, with the Secretary of War pre- 
siding and the Secretary of the Navy present, in connection with a 
large number of well-known educators, psychologists, doctors, 
lawyers and men of affairs throughout the country, who have studied 
the problem of the social evil, unanimously decided, not by a divided 
vote but unanimously, that continence for the armies and navies 
of the United States was a perfectly practical program and the only 
sure preventative against venereal disease. That pronouncement 
is revolutionary. It marks an epoch in the history of the govern- 
ments in the world. It fell to the lot of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities to demonstrate that this new principle was a 
practical principle, that it meant the saving of thousands of troops 
from incapacitation—that when these soldiers came back to their 
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home communities they would come back clean and would not con- 
taminate society nor bring to their wives and to their children and 
to their children’s children the heritage of an unclean life. That 
has been demonstrated. 

Just a word in proof. Before the war, during the year 1916, 
the annual venereal disease rate in the army was 91 per thousand. 
That meant that 91 men out of every thousand in the army had one 
of the venereal diseases some time during the year. If that rate 
were kept up during the first year of the war with the 1,600,000 
men in the army we should have during that period 145,000 troops 
incapacitated from venereal diseases. The Surgeon-General’s office 
estimates that the average time during which soldiers so diseased 
are incapacitated for service is 18 days. That would have meant 
that 2,620,800 days of training and military service would have been 
lost to the United States. The Surgeon-General also estimates that 
25 per cent of soldiers who contract venereal disease are permanently 
impaired, not necessarily totally impaired bué impaired for the 
hardest kind of active service. If the pre-war rate of disease had 
continued, nearly 36,400 troops would have been permanently im- 
paired and unable to perform anything but the lightest form of 
service. That is more than a division—more than most of our can- 
tonments now have. 

As a matter of fact, if the present rate of venereal disease in 
our armies as a whole is maintained for the balance of this the first 
year of the war since mobilization, this loss will have been reduced 
nearly one-half. That means a saving of 72,800 soldiers from con- 
tamination; it means a saving of 18,200 soldiers from permanent 
impairment. When we remember that it costs approximately 
$5,000 to train, equip and place each soldier in the trenches we can 
figure the tremendous financial saving alone in such a reduction of 
the venereal disease rate. The saving of the 18,200 soldiers who 
would constitute a total loss as far as trench duty is concerned would 
mean a financial saving of $91,000,000. But the saving in money 
alone by this reduction of the rate of venereal disease represents 
only a small part of the saving. Think of the saving in man power 
and in morale on the side of the army and the saving to society in 
broken lives and homes wrecked when the soldiers come marching 
home. 

Now, what are the activities of the commission to this end? 
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We have had to bring pressure to bear on seventy-five or eighty 
cities throughout this country. I believe the exact number of 
red-light districts that have been closed at the request, and I may 
say at the pointed request in some cases, of the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, is eighty-one. In addition to these 
eighty-one cities who have wiped out their venereal disease swamps, 
as we sanitarians like to call them, there are countless others that 
have inaugurated campaigns of vice suppression. Before the war 
it was the belief of many intelligent people that the elimination of 
a red-light district and of vice brought no substantial results, that 
it only scattered vice into the resident sections of the city. There 
were not any statistics to prove anything either way because the 
records in the police departments and the district attorney’s offices 
have never been adequately kept. Now, however, we are able to 
prove that this kind of a campaign does bring practical results and 
an immense improvement in conditions. 

Before the war there were two camp cities in this country—I 
will not name them—who were responsible for the highest venereal 
disease rates among the troops stationed near their borders. One of 
these cities was responsible for a venereal rate of 250 per thousand 
among its troops, and the other for a rate of 200 per thousand. A 
report has just come in from the latter of these cities. This rate of 
200 had fallen to 167 in October of this year, after the recreation 
program which I have described had gone into effect and some 
results had been achieved thereby. In October we got our law 
enforcing forces to work in that city. We brought pressure to bear 
upon the judges, we brought pressure upon the mayor, we brought 
pressure upon the district attorney, we got the judges to convicting, 
we provided hospital facilities and quarantine facilities for those 
afflicted with these diseases, and during the month following that 
campaign the rate ran down. 

Prior to October, 826 men would have been exposed to venereal 
disease during the following year if the existing rate had been main- 
tained. But by making prostitutes inaccessible by a vigorous law- 
enforcing and the public health campaign, the rate of exposures 
to these diseases dropped from 826 in October to 497 in November, 
showing conclusively that the amount of exposure to venereal disease 
among troops varies directly as the accessibility of prostitutes to 
them. This campaign was continued during the following month, 
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so that in January the prophylactic rate had dropped down to 251 
per thousand, and during these same months the venereal disease 
rate dropped 167 per thousand down to 40.5 per thousand. Law- 
enforcement program against vice, which includes treatment and 
quarantine of those infected, will produce very remarkable results. 
This shows what most of us have believed, but have never been able 
to prove, viz.: that a great many men drift into immorality who, if 
prostitution and vicious conditions are not thrown in their faces, 
will not seek them. 

That is only a sample of what is going on all over the country 
today. We have eliminated open vice everywhere so that there 
are today no cities or towns within five miles of an army or navy 
station where bodies of men are in training where such conditions 
obtain. Our end is military efficiency. I think we may fairly 
maintain that the activities of the commission have contributed 
in no small measure to that end and that new standards have been 
set in the government of our cities which will persist to the benefit of 
the whole nation after this war has been won. 
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LABOR EFFICIENT 


By Hon. Henry F. Ho tis, 
Member of Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate. 


I was once the captain of a baseball team playing an important 
series. My side won by a narrow margin. A man who bet on the 
wrong team said to me, “Those fellows batted harder and fielded 
better than your men. How did you pull it out?” My reply was, 
“When we had to have a run, we got it. We depended on fighting 
spirit instead of percentages.” 

You cannot win a battle with listless soldiers, or Hessians. 
You cannot get maximum production with listless workmen, or 
outsiders. Wages, hours of labor, sanitation, and the rest of it, are 
important, but they are only batting and fielding averages. We 
must have enthusiasm and morale, tons of them. We must make 
the working-man believe that we are really fighting for liberty, and 
not for profits. Instead of treating working-men like beasts of 
burden, to be kindly treated and well fed, we must treat them like 
partners and saviors of the nation. 

There really is not much we can do. We shall do well if we 
undo most of what we have done. To begin with we must make 
restitution. We must return to labor its stolen property. I do not 
mean profits. I mean the war itself. For this war is labor’s war, 
and labor knows it. Give labor back its war, and do not worry 
about any labor stimulant. 

The best of us are prone to put on full dress and talk down to 
labor. We feel that we are broad-minded to notice labor’s existence. 
Labor knows this, and good-humoredly tolerates our weakness. 
Working-men are better informed than we on the real issues of the 
day. They know that they can get along without us, but we can- 
not get along without them. They also know that we are ignorant 
of this solemn fact. 

Labor knows that all we need to win this war is men to fight, 
property and labor. We need a few super-workmen like President 
Wilson, Secretary Wilson, Henry Ford, Hoover and Schwab, but 
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we can get along very nicely without the owners of property. 
If they will not loan us their property, we can take it by taxation. 
We can conscript soldiers and we can conscript wealth; but the 
spirit which makes American labor the most efficient on earth can- 
not be conscripted. Nor is such conscription necessary. 

Working-men, including farmers, make up this nation. The 
rest of us cling on the edges, a paltry handful. By dividing the 
workers against themselves, we skillfully appropriate the balance of 
power. 

Labor’s sons make up the bulk of our army in France. Labor 
weeps when our soldiers suffer; it thrills when they go over the top. 
Instead of asking labor to help us win our war, we ought to thank 
God that labor lets us knit sweaters and loan money to help it win 
its war. Bear in mind that this is labor’s war, not only to make the 
world a decent place to live in, but to make the working-man’s home 
a decent place to live in. 

Cut out profiteering. Stop patronizing. Put a working-man 
beside every capitalist and college professor on every board. 
Consult labor frankly and humbly. Follow labor’s advice. If 
your services are of any value, proffer them. Give labor a fair 
chance, step out of the way and watch the smoke. And save your 
stimulant for yourself. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 


By Hon. B. Wison, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


It is my purpose to discuss the subject of the efficiency 
of labor. But before proceeding to a statement of the policies 
that are being pursued to attain the end desired, it may be 
well to examine briefly the background leading up to our entrance 
into the great world war, in order that we may better understand 
the policies that should be pursued in dealing with the great problem 
of labor efficiency. 

Our people are a peace-loving people. If they had not been 
they would not have submitted to the many indignities and wrongs 
heaped upon them for the length of time they did. We had dreamed 
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of a continuation of peace. We had been inspired by the words 
of the poet and longed for the time to come 
When the war drums throb no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man— 
The Federation of the World. 

The wage workers of the country were no exception to the rule. 
In every great convention of labor, resolutions were adopted declar- 
ing for the perpetuation of international peace. But our dreams 
were shattered over night, and against our will and in spite of our- 
selves we were forced into the great European conflict. 

Subtly, the sentiment has been spread abroad that this is a capi- 
talists’ war, brought about to enable the capitalistic class to secure 
greater profits and to still further exploit the workers, and further, 
that we have engaged in it solely out of sympathy for the Belgians, 
the Armenians or the democracies of Western Europe. If the 
purpose had been to advance the interests of capitalists and permit 
greater profiteering, we never would have engaged in the conflict. 
Prior to our entrance into the war our manufacturers and business 
men were permitted to obtain any price for their goods which the 
necessities of the belligerents in Europe compelled them to pay. 
There was not the remotest likelihood, as long as we remained 
neutral, that we would undertake to regulate the profits obtained 
from belligerents, and the capitalist could have gone on profiteering 
to his heart’s content without interference from our government. 
But when we entered the war that condition changed. 


Profit AND Prick REGULATION 


One of the first pieces of additional authority placed in the 
hands of the President, after the declaration of war, was the power 
to regulate prices and profits in certain industries, and in addition 
the war necessities have required the imposition of an excess-profits 
tax which takes over for the benefit of the government a large per- 
centage of any increase in profits that may be secured, to which was 
added a very substantial increase in the income tax. 

In all the legislation that has been introduced and passed for 
the purpose of regulating profits, there has never been a solitary 
line to specify a maximum wage for labor. These facts in them- 
selves, and there are many others of similar kind that might be 
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added to them, demonstrate clearly that this is not a capitalists’ 
war, but a people’s war, entered into for the preservation of our 
institutions. 

When the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of 
Independence a new principle of government was proclaimed to the 
world. It said: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal, that 

they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these ends 
governments are instituted amongst men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 
Out of that declaration has grown the most perfect democracy that 
has ever existed on the face of the globe. There has never been 
any other democracy where the great masses of the people have 
had a voice in their own government whenever they chose to exer- 
cise it, such as exists in the United States of America. If we have 
not made progress as rapidly as some people think we ought to 
have made it, the reason lies in the fact that they have not been 
able to convince a majority of their fellow-citizens that we should 
move faster. If we have made progress more rapidly than some 
people think we ought to have made it, the reason lies in the fact 
that they have not been able to convince a majority of their fellow- 
citizens that we are moving too rapidly. 

From the time that the first strong man or the first cunning 
man used his strength or his skill to dominate his fellow-men there 
has been a continuous conflict for the right of majority rule. No 
portion of the people have had any greater interest; no portion of 
the people have taken any stronger stand; no portion of the people 
have made any nobler fight for the establishment of systems of 
government in which the people would govern themselves, than 
have the wage-workers of our country and the world. Conse- 
quently, the masses of the people, including the wage-workers, 
have more at stake in the preservation of our institutions than any 
other portion of our people. 


PROVOCATION BY GERMANY 


For nearly three years the American government and the 
American people struggled and prayed that they might be kept 
clear of this holocaust—this terrible war. As a member of the 
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Administration I know the sincerity of purpose and strong desire 
to keep out of the conflict. When in the early days of the war in 
Europe Germany undertook to sink our vessels without warning 
and destroy the lives of our people in places where they had a right 
to be, we protested with all the vigor we possessed. Immediately 
some of our own people raised objections against permitting our 
citizens to travel on the seas. They said these people who are 
traveling as passengers should not be permitted to endanger the 
peace of the United States. They had overlooked the fact that 
there could not be any passengers on any vessel unless there were 
seamen to operate them. These seamen were following their usual 
vocations in detached floating portions of the United States, and 
were just as much under the jurisdiction and protection of the 
United States government as if they were on the mainland, except 
when the vessel was within the three-mile limit of a foreign coast. 
We were, therefore, placed in the position of abandoning our over- 
seas trade altogether or compelled to protect our seamen in their 
right to earn their livelihood in the usual way. 


LESSENING OF STRIKES 


The first step, then, towards securing the highest standard of 
labor efficiency was to bring home to our wage-workers the menace 
that confronted them through the ambitions of the military govern- 
ment of Germany. This, therefore, is the message that has been 
carried by the Department of Labor from one end of the country 
to the other. Every mediator, every employment official, every 
field officer of the department, in addition to a corps of trained 
speakers, has been carrying the message to the workers of America 
that this is their war, for the preservation of their institutions, to 
enable them to continue working out their own destiny in their 
own way, unimpeded by the mailed fist of the German Kaiser or any 
other autocrat on earth. Every great labor leader in the country, 
from Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, on through the list, has been carrying forth the same kind 
of a message. The result has been gratifying indeed. We have 
fewer labor strikes at the present time than at any other period 
within my recollection, notwithstanding the fact that it is the period 
of the year when strikes are usually most numerous. There is not 
a solitary strike in the coal industry, in the oil industry, the lumber- 
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ing industry, the shipbuilding industry, the packing house industry, 
in the steel production, transportation, telegraph or telephone 
systems of the country, and only a few strikes of very minor impor- 
tance in the textile industry, metal trades, munitions factories, and 
all the other productive enterprises. 

In speaking of strikes it is a very common practice to assume 
that the workers are always responsible for the stoppage of work, 
and yet strikes are simply the result of disagreement. The em- 
ployer will not permit the employes to labor upon the terms they 
propose, and the workers will not work upon the terms the em- 
ployer proposes. A strike, then, is the definite result of a disagree- 
ment the responsibility for which rests with that party whose posi- 
tion and claims are wrong. 


‘LaBbor’s Part InN THE WAR 


Since we have engaged in the war it becomes incumbent upon 
us to win the war, and while we may make mistakes, while we may’ 
from time to time meet with disaster, there can be but one ultimate 
outcome and that is victory. Under former methods of waging 
warfare, an army, even though it might be an army of invasion, very 
frequently lived upon the country through which it was campaign- 
ing, supplied only with arms and munitions as the product of the 
labor of a comparatively small number of people at home. The 
warfare of today is entirely different. ‘The man in the trenches is 
all-important. He is making great sacrifices and taking great risks. 
We are proud of him. But the man in the shop has also become an 
important factor in carrying on modern warfare, and our industrial 
problems have become more intense by virtue of the fact that the 
man in the shop and the man in the field are both vitally essential to 
the successful conduct of our campaign. The need for military 
supplies has made the mobility of labor an important factor in 
military operations. The impulse of every department, board and 
industrial establishment has been to secure the labor required to 
increase their productive capacity without regard to its effect upon 
the industrial situation or the priority claims of their neighbors. 
That condition is rapidly being remedied through the centralization 
of the responsibility for the mobilization of labor in the Employment 
Service of the Federal Department of Labor. 

Even those whose prejudices have heretofore stood in the 
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way begin to realize that the problem can only be efficiently handled 
through a common policy emanating from a central directing head. 
The great increase in the need for skilled workers in shipbuilding 
plants, munition factories and similar institutions has reduced 
temporarily the standard of efficiency. It cannot be expected that 
the partly skilled or unskilled man can perform skilled labor with 
the same accuracy and rapidity that it can be performed by skilled 
men. Whatever decrease in efficiency has occurred in these in- 
dustries is principally due to the fact that the dilution of skilled 
labor has been extremely great. To meet that problem the depart- 
ment over which I have the honor to preside is seeking authority 
from Congress for the organization of a division or bureau which 
will handle the entire subject matter of labor dilution and training, 
securing as far as possible the codperation of the manufacturers 
in their shops, and the trade unions in such modification of their 
apprenticeship rules as may be necessary to meet the conditions 
confronting us. 

Another important problem growing out of the concentration 
of large numbers of additional workmen in shipbuilding and muni- 
tion-manufacturing communities, is the insufficient supply of proper 
housing for the workmen. Ordinary investment capital cannot 
be induced to build houses that may not be needed when the war is 
over, and the highest standards of efficiency cannot be obtained 
where proper housing facilities do not exist. 


LaBor TURNOVER 


The turnover of labor in our country is tremendous. In nor- 
mal times it is nothing unusual to find establishments. where the 
turnover is 200 per cent or 300 per cent per annum. That nat- 
urally reduces efficiency. There is not only the loss of time incident 
to the change of men, but no man can be thoroughly efficient on his 
job until he has become familiar with his machine, his shop, the 
characteristics of his shopmates and foreman, and the hundred and 
one other details that go to make up the sum total of his shop sur- 
roundings. The turnover is the individualistic strike. It represents 
the unorganized workman dissatisfied with conditions, or the or- 
ganized workman unable or unwilling to interest his fellows in a 
collective protest. It produces in the aggregate very much more 
loss of time than is involved in all of the strikes of trade unions or 
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spontaneous collective protest. The remedy lies in correcting the 
evil that results in such tremendous turnover. The lack of housing 
facilities has increased the movement of workmen from job to job 
so that there are some instances on record where the turnover has 
been as high as 100 per cent per week. No efficiency can be ob- 
tained under such circumstances. Fortunately, Congress now has 
the matter in hand and the likelihood is that within a short time 
proper housing facilities will be provided for our workmen in the 
war industries. 

Many well-meaning individuals are continually covianti 
an increase in the number of working hours per day as a means of 
securing greater production. In some lines of activity that might 
be true, but in the usual processes of labor where the physical or 
mental strain is heavy and continuous nothing is gained by an ab- 
normally long working day. Men must set their pace in accordance 
with the length of time their activities are to continue. A sprinter 
may run a hundred yards in ten seconds, but he would not think 
of such a pace in starting on a ten-mile hike. 

Last summer a suggestion was made that the anthracite coal 
miners and operators agree to a restoration of the nine-hour work- 
day during the period of the war, with the hope that thereby the 
production of coal might be increased. I investigated the subject 
matter at that time at the request of the Council of National De- 
fense and found that the anthracite coal miners produced 2.9 per 
cent more coal per day per man in an eight-hour workday in 1916 
than they had produced in a nine-hour workday in 1915. In normal 
times there is of course more to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the length of the workday than simply the amount of work 
that can be endured and maintained from day to day by the work- 
men. But even in these times when the all-important question is 
the maximum of efficiency it is folly to increase the number of work- 
ing hours when no greater production can be secured thereby, and 
the only effect is to create dissatisfaction in the minds of those 
who toil. 

To summarize, then, the highest efficiency can only be obtained 
by the proper treatment of the workmen, the proper planning and 
management of the work to be done, the intelligent mobilizing of 
the workmen, efficient means of training the partly skilled and un- 
skilled in the work they are to do, complete provisions for sanitation 
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and safety, comfortable homes, and a working day sufficiently short to i -_ 
enable the worker to return to his work on each succeeding day fairly . 
refreshed for the task he has to perform. And more important than . 

all of these is the spirit of codperation of the man who believes he | 
is being justly dealt with. 


Tue Turrp Liserty Loan 


May I not in conclusion say a word about the third liberty | 
loan bond issue. Those who subscribe to it are making in reality 
a double investment. Billions of dollars are needed for the prose- - 
cution of the war, but only a comparatively small portion goes to- 7 

wards the payment of the soldier. When money is raised by taxa- a 

tion or by bond issue the great bulk of it goes back immediately 

into the channels of commerce for the purchase of supplies for the 

army. The business man or the workingman who purchases a 
| liberty bond is receiving interest upon an investment that keeps ! 
him in continuous employment. But that is only the selfish side ' j 
of the question. Behind it all is a sentiment, and men will do more 
for a sentiment than they will for all the material things on earth. 
Our boys in France are sacrificing their lives for a sentiment. Surely, +1 
then, we can sacrifice a few of our dollars to furnish the finance to 
conduct the war. The man whose income is meagre, and who at 
best can only purchase a small amount, may think that it is not a 
worth while. I am reminded of the fable of the great drought ¢ 
that extended over the land. The crops were drying up and | 


withering for want of rain, and a little drop up in the rain cloud 
sympathized with the farmers and their possible loss from the 
failure of their crops, and it said to one of its neighbors, ‘I would if 
gladly go down to help the farmer out, but I am just one little drop, 
and my moisture would be of no value to him.” One of the other ) 
rain drops said, ‘‘That is very true. Your going down alone would +1 
be of no value in helping out in moistening the soil for the good of 
the crops, but if we all go down, a multitude of little drops, we can 
help out.”’ And they all agreed and they came down in a beautiful 
refreshing shower, and spread over the land. The crops were revived 
and were saved for the harvest. And so it is with the workers of our ‘4 
country. The amount that any one can contribute is but a drop in fi 
the aggregate that is necessary, but if all cast in their drops together J 
the amount that would be contributed toward the liberty loan H 
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would be valuable toour country inits hour of need. It gives courage 
and confidence to the fighting forces at the front and makes it 
forever impossible for the mailed fist of the Kaiser to impede the 
progress of our free institutions. 


LABOR POLICIES THAT WILL WIN THE WAR 


By V. Everit Macy, 
Chairman, Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, Washington, D. C. 


Modern warfare has discredited all prophecies. Difficulties 
that were foreseen have been met, even when considered insur- 
mountable, while others that were never considered as of military 
importance have been most difficult of solution. Among these is the 
mobilization of industry, which we all see now is as essential as the 
mobilization of the army, for without industrial organization at 
home, an effective army cannot be kept in the field. The founda- 
tion principles of modern industry are competition, and supply and 
demand. Modern warfare at once sets aside competition, for govern- 
ment needs immediately take precedence over those of the private 
consumer, while at the same time through restrictions on imports 
and exports the usual balance between supply and demand is 
destroyed. 

The mobilization of an army is a simple task compared to 
the mobilization of industry. The principles of military science 
have been studied for generations and as the methods of warfare 
have changed, thousands of trained men have studied the varying 
problems and developed their plans to the smallest detail. Not so 
with industry. Two years ago no one in this country had given the 
matter a moment’s thought. Now we find that to maintain a mobi- 
lized army we must mobilize an industrial army ten times as large. 
In the fighting army each individual is trained to his particular duty 
and knows just where he belongs, but in industry few are trained and 
each worker follows his own choice or chance occupation. War also 


disrupts normal industry by shutting off employment in certain ° 


trades and creating abnormal demands in others. 
The most disturbing factor, however, is that of private inter- 
ests. In peace times, the employer and employes are free to pro- 
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tect their respective interests as they may see fit without much re- 
gard to the public welfare. The consequence is a constant state of 
more or less acute industrial warfare. When, as during a war, the 
very existence of the nation is at stake, all causes for domestic strife 
must be eliminated. Only by substituting the national welfare for 
self-interest can the nation develop its full power. Our govern- 
ment has had to face an enormous task in creating almost over 
night, new industries on the largest scale, extending others, and 
gradually discouraging those that are non-essential. This has 
meant the shifting of hundreds of thousands of workers from one 
industry or location to another. This change has been accelerated 
by the self-interest of the employer and of the employe. The em- 
ployer has offered higher wages to attract not only a sufficient 
number of men to his plant, but, if possible, the best men. The 
same self-interest. has naturally led the workers to seek employ- 
ment where the highest wages were paid. As a consequence, all 
industries have suffered from an enormous increase in their “labor 
turnover.” It has not been unusual for a plant to change half its 
force in one month. Another equally important cause for this in- 
stability has been the introduction of tens of thousands of green 
men into industries with which they were totally unacquainted and 
for which they were perhaps unfitted. 

Usually the employer and employe can be trusted to represent 
two divergent points of view, but when the government is either the 
sole or dominating customer and pays the increased wage, the finan- 
cial interests of employer and worker are more or less the same. 
This is particularly true where the only competition is on the part 
of the employer to get enough men to enable him to make a good 
record and complete his contracts on time. There are many 
forms of government contracts, but those in which the contractor 
is paid all costs plus a 10 per cent profit have tendered to aggravate 
the situation described above. 

As a people, we have resented any government interference into 
what we considered our private business, and what we do not as yet 
fully realize is that when we are at war the life of the nation is at 
stake, and in such a crisis every act of every individual is of national 
importance, and becomes the proper business of the government. 
Local pride, craft pride, personal ambition, local, craft and plant 
customs, sectional and industrial prejudices must all be ignored if 
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they stand in the way of the adoption of a national policy. Before 
labor can be mobilized definite standards must be developed. The 
necessity of centralized control for war purposes has long been 
recognized, yet only recently have the Allied armies been placed 
under one commander-general. After months of delay all purchases 
of supplies for the United States as well as the purchase of many 
articles for our Allies have been centralized in the War Industries 
Board. We are spending many billions of dollars on war contracts 
and of this stupendous sum at least half is paid out in wages. We 
have standardized and fixed prices for our raw material supplies, 
but are only just realizing that we cannot mobilize labor without 
standardizing conditions of employment and wages. Under 
war conditions there is practically only one employer and that is the 
government. The manufacturer, for the period of the war, is 
merely the agent of the government. He either negotiates with the 
government for a satisfactory price for the use of his organization 
and his plant, or he takes a contract like any agent on a commission 
basis. Under these changed conditions there is no occasion for any 
strife between employers and their employes where government con- 
tracts are involved. The government must determine policies to 
be followed by both employers and employes. 

I do not for a moment mean that labor should be con- 
scripted, for that is unthinkable where private profit is obtained 
from human labor. The time has come, however, when the govern- 
ment must say to employers, “If you take a government contract 
you must take it upon such and such terms. In this emergency all 
skilled mechanics must be used, whether they are union or non- 
union men; you cannot discriminate against either, you must pay 
them certain wages and you can work them not more than sixty 
hours a week.””* The welfare of the nation demands that the stand- 
ard of living of our people must be maintained while we are fight- 
ing for democracy, and their health and efficiency must not be 
destroyed by excessive hours of labor. At the same time, the govern- 
ment must say to the workers, “‘The nation requires the best you 
have, regardless of whether you are a member of a union or not. 
We do not tell you where you must work, or at what trade; make 
your own choice, but wherever you work these are the wages you 
will receive in your particular craft and these are the minimum and 
maximum hours you will be required to work. Your interests have 
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been protected, for the wages and conditions have been fixed only 
after careful investigations in which your union representatives 
acted in coéperation with representatives of the government.” 

In order to fully protect its citizens the government also says 
that through the Labor Department it will have made careful 
studies of any changes in the cost of living and readjust the wage 
scale in proportion to any increase that may take place. 

If we are to have the same experience as other warring nations, 
as time goes on government contracts will require the full capacity 
and energy of the nation, and private contracts will play a small part 
in industry. So far the government has been feeling its way in 
this untried experiment of mobilizing labor, and the result is still 
chaotic. Six or eight various departments have each followed their 
own particular method of dealing with labor questions. As a rule, 
so-called boards having limited powers have been created within 
each department, such as the Army, Navy, Shipping Board and 
others. These boards are composed of government representatives 
and representatives of organized labor. The result has been that 
no definite standards have been set and these departments, as well 
as contractors, having both government and private work have been 
allowed to bid indiscriminately against each other for men, causing 
a rapid increase in wages; but what is more important, this lack of 
method has seriously reduced efficiency by creating an abnormal 
“labor turnover.”’ Manufacturers state that it requires much time 
and costs fifty dollars to break in a skilled mechanic to a new posi- 
tion, so one can imagine the loss of time and dollars that is going on 
daily, owing to the fact that thousands of men are being enticed 
from plant to plant or industry to industry. 

An example that has come to my attention recently is this: 
by much effort and expense three hundred boiler makers were taken 
from some non-essential trades near St. Louis and sent to shipyards 
at Seattle. They were only there a few weeks when inducements 
were offered them to leave and go to St. Paul to work on refriger- 
ating machinery. Railroad efficiency is being rapidly reduced by 
the men in their shops being drawn into other industries while highly 
skilled men in certain textile mills having government contracts 
were taken away by companies manufacturing talking machines, 
owing to the higher wages offered. Such methods only add to the 
confusion. They do not increase the number of skilled men avail- 
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able, but they do seriously destroy all efficiency of production. 
The workers become dissatisfied and restless and drift from plant 
to plant trying to improve their condition. In times of peace under 
normal industrial conditions this is harmful but in time of war it 
may become fatal to the national cause. Neither contractors nor 
workers are to blame for the condition. The forces at work are 
too large to be handled by any individual or association. The gov- 
ernment of the United States is the only agency with sufficient power 
to deal with the problem. The longer it is allowed to run unchecked 
the more difficult will be the task of mobilizing industry. 

All government departments and contractors must come to ap- 
proximately the same wage scale for the same service, if we are to 
have any stability in industry during the war. The War Industries 
Board will be forced to cut off all supplies to private manufacturers 
who exceed the wage scales set by the government boards. Over 
the various departmental boards there should be one supreme board 
to lay down general principles and conditions for the guidance of the 
inferior boards so that uniformity in decisions may be brought about. 
Such a supreme board could also act as a board of appeal from the 
decisions of the departmental boards. 

There is one other piece of machinery which is now being devel- 
oped and which must come into general use before labor can be 
properly mobilized. Secretary Wilson, through the Department of 
Labor, is opening federal employment bureaus in many places. 
These must be rapidly extended and all employers must be required 
to apply for workers to these bureaus, and all those seeking positions 
must be compelled to register at the bureaus. As long as private 
employers are permitted to arrange with men to leave their jobs 
and come to them, they will continue to raid each other’s establish- 
ments notwithstanding agreements to the contrary. It is only 
through such public employment bureaus that labor can be prop- 
erly distributed and a surplus in one place shifted to supply the 
shortage in another. Promiscuous advertising by employers in 
newspapers in distant cities is no guarantee that the men may not be 
drawn from equally important industries or that those who answer 
the advertisement are skilled in the trades required. A largenum- 
ber of men may respond to an advertisement when a comparatively 
small number is needed, thus increasing the present faulty distribu- 
tion of labor. These federal bureaus can be in touch with condi- 
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tions in all parts of the country and in all industries. Agents can 
be sent out who can examine the men, properly classify them, and 
see that they are taken from only non-essential industries. Such 
bureaus will prevent the loss of much time by men seeking employ- 
ment, and do much to properly distribute the skilled labor required. 

To sum up, there are two forces, at present, working against 
the mobilization of labor; first, the competitive bidding for labor 
by governmental departments and private contractors, doing 
both government and private work; second, the unequal and poor 
distribution of labor. These two difficulties can only be over- 
come by the patriotic codperation of plant owners and works; 
first, in assisting the various government labor boards in establish- 
ing a national standardization of wages, hours and conditions, 
thereby removing all inducements for changing a place of employ- 
ment; second, in encouraging and supporting federal labor em- 
ployment bureaus, for the proper distribution of labor throughout 
the nation. Unless these means are taken, labor cannot be mo- 
bilized, and without stabilized labor, industry cannot be mobilized. 

The views herein expressed are the result of eight months ex- 
perience in attempting to adjust wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment in the shipyards. We have heard the employers and the 
men from practically all of the one hundred and thirty yards, from 
Bath, Maine, to Houston, Texas, and from Los Angeles, California, 
to Seattle, Washington. We have inspected many of the largest 
yards. We have found human nature about the same whether we 
were dealing with representatives from the Atlantic, Pacific, or 
Gulf coasts, or whether it was a shipyard owner or a representative 
of the workers, who came before us. We have not been surprised, 
therefore, when our decisions have frequently been as forcibly 
criticized by one group as by another. We have been described as 
anarchists, capitalists and theorists. We soon learned, however, 
that “adjusting” did not settle the problems presented to us. To 
meet the situation, standards had to be “fixed’”’ and made to apply 
universally over a large area. This has finally resulted in our es- 
tablishing only two scales of wages, with merely slight differences, 
one for the Pacific coast, and one for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Our greatest difficulty has been to get people to think in national 
terms instead of local, in terms of industry instead of the point of 
view of their shipyard or their craft. 
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To win the war we must forget many of our peace traditions 
and prejudices, and fearlessly adopt war measures. Above all, we 
cannot hesitate to act because we are afraid of what may happen 
after the war. If we do not win, there will be little left to strive 
for. To win for democracy, no price is too high, and no sacrifice 
too great. 


HOW ENGLAND MEETS HER LABOR 


By Mars. J. Borpen’ HARRIMAN, 
Advisory Commission, Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 


In fighting for democracy abroad we are gaining two of the 
biggest democratic principles at home. The first is the recognition 
of the rights and dignity of labor, and the other is women’s freedom, 
because never before have we so clearly realized that the output of 
the machine is just as essential to victory as the gun at the front; 
and for the first time in the world’s history mankind is looking to 
women to do specific and concrete tasks that are constructive as 
well as preventive. Every avenue of work is now open to women, 
and not only that but the whole world is expecting women to do 
that work well; for the first time women in industry are occupying 
just as dignified a position as men in industry. 

Substitution of skilled labor for unskilled, or women taking 
the place of men, has not as yet come into as common use here as 
it has in England, and probably never will because of the fact that 
there is a much larger percentage of men to the population in this 
country than in England. At this moment 1,413,000 women are 
replacing men in industry in England in three kinds of substitution. 
One is direct substitution, where women replace men directly (this 
is not very common in skilled trades); and the other is indirect 
substitution, where women replace unskilled or partially skilled 
men so that they may be released to take the places of skilled workers 
who are called to the colors. In the latter case the women are 
generally lost sight of because of the attention concentrated on the 
skilled workers. 

Then there is what is called group substitution, where a group 
of women take the place of a smaller group of men with a re-arrange- 
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ment of the processes. Women, with the help of improved auto- 
matic machinery, are able to do the work previously done by fully 
skilled workers. This is the most important means by which the 
labor of women has been introduced in England. 

Processes are greatly modified in some cases. If a woman, 
working a machine next to a man working a similar machine, is not 
getting equal pay for what seems to be equal work, one is told that 
the process has been modified so as to suit the woman. During 
the war women have been brought into many processes which before 
were deemed unsuitable for them. 

We have much to learn from the splendid precautions that 
have been taken as to the health of the workers in England, but 
those precautions were not taken at first. England has learned 
through experience that it pays better for the nation to conserve the 
health of her workers than to work them too long hours and at 
dangerous trades without proper care. 

I went to several filling factories while in England and remem- 
ber one that impressed me a great deal because it was the first one 
I had visited that consisted of a number of small houses, with only 
six or eight people working in each. They are separated from each 
other, so that in case of an explosion the whole factory is not endan- 
gered. These factories are all divided into what are called clean 
and dirty areas, and the houses are connected by wooden walks, 
which are the clean areas. When a visitor arrives he is required 
to go into the dressing room of the dirty area and leave his boots 
and put on shoes which are provided, so as to avoid taking out any 
of the dust which might be picked up on the floor. 

These women workers are really in danger just as the men at 
the front are, especially those working in the T N T factory. Each 
factory has a hospital, and we saw in the wards persons in different 
stages of T N T poisoning. In the early days of the war it was 
very difficult to recognize T NT poisoning, and sufferers would 
very often be well advanced in the disease before they were taken 
care of, and in most cases it was too late to do anything for them 
so that they died in a very short time. Eyen now the medical pro- 
fession is divided as to how the disease is contracted. One school 
in England thinks it is from absorption through the skin and an- 
other thinks that it is breathed in, but still they are watching the 
workers so closely that the percentage of deaths has been cut down 
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very largely. The tetryl poisoning, which is not a severe disease 
and very seldom causes death, produces irritation of the skin and 
great trouble with the eyes. Great care is also taken to prevent 
this form of poisoning, and the workers are made to cover their 
faces with a lotion before they go into the rooms where they handle 
the tetryl powder. I am told there are by far fewer cases of illness 
from that than formerly on account of the care taken. 

When England first went into the war she had no conception, 
as we all know, that it was going to last more than, perhaps, a few 
months—that was her optimistic hope. A great number of workers 
were therefore thrown into towns where after a short time there 
was no possible way of taking care of them. They could not find 
rooms, and great hostels housing 600 and 800 and a thousand girls 
at one time were built. In many places those hostels are still in 
use. But the members of the Ministry of Munitions said to me 
over and over again, ‘‘ Do when you go home impress on your nation 
that we made a great mistake, also that the chance of building up 
communities was lost and that those hostels are not satisfactory. 
The girls don’t like them; it is not a good way to care for the girls. 
Beg your people not to build them.” 

On the border of Scotland, there is a big city ten and a half miles 
square, where they have almost attained perfection in housing the 
workers. They have built little brick houses where eight and ten 
girls and a matron live, and they are perfectly happy and contented. 
They have also done what I hope so much we will try to do here, 
and that is they have made a community centre, where a man when 
he is tired after working can go and get his bath, read his book in 
the library or go and play games. Everything is under one roof, 
instead of being spread about, as is the case in so many of the garden 
cities in England, with a bathing establishment in one corner of the 
town and a library in another and a schoolhouse in another, and 
so On. 

There is much to learn from England, but more than anything 
else, more than the great welfare department can teach with all its 
statistics and the splendid work that the welfare supervisors are 
doing and have been able to do—more than anything else is the 


' spirit of England that is behind all the work that is being done by 


allthe men and women. The spirit of the Tommies, the endurance 
of the Tommies, is one of the most extraordinary things of this 
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age or any age, but it is in no way greater or more admirable than 
that of the women—the women, who in so many cases have lost 
every one in the world who belonged to them, and who have sub- 
merged their personal feelings into the great sea of their country’s 
need—thousands and thousands of them who go out every morning 
and sometimes every evening into the factories, into all kinds of 
work all over Great Britain, and thousands and thousands of them 
over in France helping the work of the army—these women who are 
living every day in dread of what the day is going to bring to them. 

I stayed in one factory a little while with the Welfare super- 
intendent, where 25,000 women are at work making big shells and 
Horwitzer guns, and during the hour that I spent in the Welfare 
manager’s room there were three women who came in, in turn, in 
great distress and each of them went up to the Welfare manager 
and whispered to her. She afterwards said to me, “Those women 
are asking for two days off. They have just told me that their 
son or their husband has gone West and they want two days to 
themselves.” She said, “They are but a part of the steady stream 
that is coming al! the time—it never stops, it is unending. In the 
two years and a half that I have had charge of this work at this 
factory I have never known one of these women to ask for a longer 
time or ever make a bid for sympathy of any kind. 

Those women and the men too are living today in London 
under the most distressful conditions. They are living in the con- 
stant dread of air raids, which are very discouraging and not in the 
least attractive. In the west end of London one has every comfort, 
but in the east end of London, after an air raid there seems to be 
nothing but carnage left in its wake,—poor mothers and their little 
dead babies and people who in great illness and weakness have had 
to be dragged from their beds and taken down into the underground 
railroad or to some place for shelter, some of whom have contracted 
pneumonia because they were not fit to go out at the time. This 
is what follows in the wake of an air raid. 

In the factories the women on the night shifts are taught when 
they first come in what to do in case of the alarm of an air raid. 
This winter there were weeks together when the alarm of an air 
raid was given practically every night. A great many nights they 
did not come quite to London and they did not drop bombs, and 
the Home Defence did not make the dreadful noise, the continuous 
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noise which I heard there one time for four hours without stopping 
with the shells dropping in the streets. It is quite as dreadful, and 
even more alarming than the sounds of bombs dropped by. zeppelins. 

These women are taught to gather in groups of ten or twelve 
and each group has a leader. Then they are marched out of the 
factories into a kind of underground tunnel that runs alongside of 
the wall. There is just room enough for them to stand up, and if 
they are very tall they sometimes find it more comfortable to lie 
down. Very often during the summer time a great many of them 
fall into a faint due to fright. One of the Welfare managers told 
me they had found that to prevent fainting and hysteria among the 
girls, to have them sing hymns was very often effective. This is the 
way they spend their nights. 

Very often men and women coming to and from the factory are 
struck by pieces of shrapnel and killed or maimed. A man said 
to me the other day, after I came home, “I have just had a letter 
from my wife. We have five children, and the other morning about 
twelve o’clock my wife was giving some orders at the market in 
the village, and as she looked out the window she saw four zeppelins 
sailing toward the house. We live on the road to London. Sud- 
denly she remembered that four of the children were out of the 
house. The baby is very young, so he was safe; he was indoors. 
After the raid took place and bombs were dropped in that neighbor- 
hood, the children could not be found and brought in until the raid 
was over, and then they discovered that out of the four only one 
had been wounded. His shoulder and his arm were wounded so 
that he will probably be maimed for life.”” This husband is a news- 
paper man over here now. They are not people of means and they 
have no cellar to their house, and cannot afford to move, so the 
mother now lives in daily dread of the return of the zeppelins, and 
wondering if her children will be safe while going to school or going 
about. 

Then too, the population of London is completely underfed. 
On my last visit toward the middle of March there were many peo- 
ple of my own class who told me that they went to bed hungry at 
night. That sounds like an exaggeration, but it is not. 

On all sides one hears the most pathetic tales and sees the most 
pathetic sights in England today just as well as at the front, but 
what I want you to realize most is that those women and those 
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men over there are simply war weary, and though some people 
have called it pacificism, I feel assured after spending some time in 
London that it is just war weariness—that these people have a 
spirit that is so beautiful that it is beyond words to express; that 
they are standing with their shoulders to the wheel; that they are 
standing fast behind their government and that every single, solitary 
woman and man in the whole of England, from the little girl of 
twelve or fourteen wearing her brown cotton smock and running 
on errands as a messenger for the government departments, is organ- 
ized today for war, and that is what we must do in this country. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


By Epwarp A. FILENg, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The certainty of victory and the length of time it will take to 
win it will to an important degree be determined by the extent to 
which the American people are willing to economize in personal 
expenditures. ‘“‘Business as Usual” is a bad war policy, a bad 
business policy, and a bad labor policy. It distorts the nation’s 
perspective and postpones the day when we shall see, to the last man 
of us, that the one business that now matters is winning the war and 
organizing a durable peace that shall give free and fearless play to 
the creative and constructive energies of the world. The restriction 
of personal expenditures to necessities will enable the country to 
concentrate its entire productive power on the things essential to 
winning the war. I am profoundly convinced that in making this 
statement I am true, not only to the best interests of my country, 
but to the best interests of my class—the business men of America. 
War will produce more business than economy will curtail. 

On May 31 of last year I gave to the press a statement along 
these lines. The statement evoked from some quarters criticism as 
bitter as the agreement with it in other quarters was pronounced. 
Succeeding events have confirmed my belief in the soundness of this 
statement. I was not then in sympathy with such appeals as were 
being boldly spread broadcast urging people to keep right on spend- 
ing as usual and branding economy as a sort of business treason. I 
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am not now in sympathy with the more subtly written advertise- 
ments which, while seeming to take into account the demands of war 
time, nevertheless dull the edge of the appeal being made by our 
government for thrift and economy. I do not for one moment 
think that such appeals are in many cases prompted by selfish 
motives. There is no class of men who, in my judgment, are more 
ready to make patriotic sacrifices than business men. 

The campaign for “Business as Usual’ was launched at the 
beginning of the war by men who sincerely feared that widespread 
economy would cripple the war power of the nation by cutting down 
the volume of business, reducing the demand on producers, throw- 
ing men out of employment and disturbing the business and finan- 
cial morale of the country generally. 

But events are illustrating daily better than any arguments can 
prove it, that a “Business as Usual’”’ policy will prolong the war 
and hamper the fighting effectiveness of our nation every day it is 
practiced. Business has but one job today and that is doing the 
thing that will bring victory at the earliest possible moment. And 
business cannot serve two masters. Even before our entrance into 
the war our productive capacity was taxed to the limit. We simply 
cannot fulfill all the added demands of war and at the same time 
satisfy all of the appetites of peace. Our job is the business of war— 
not business as usual. 

War.demands not only an organized army but an organized 
nation, and both must be organized to the same end. The entire 
United States must be organized into a combination of factory, 
training camp and shipyard. And every day that unnecessary 
private demands for luxuries and those things which common sense 
people know are not necessary for their every day lives prevents our 
factories from being converted into war supply plants, and diverts 
labor from war essentials to non-essentials, by just that much 
postpones a satisfactory ending of the war. 

England went about business as usual at the beginning of the 
war. After a long period of wasted blood and treasure and tragic 
inefficiency, she learned her lesson. Through government action, 
England’s business has been divided into two classes—essential and 
non-essential. Notice was served on almost all non-essential busi- 
ness that it must move up into the essential class. The volume of 
English business has not been decreased but it has been directed 
solely to the job in hand. 
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Upon our entrance into the war, England and France sent her 
commissioners to tell us, out of their experience, how to avoid the 
pitfalls that beset a democracy going to war. We dined and ap- 
plauded these distinguished guests, but the finest appreciation we 
can give them is not to let their counsel go by default. The ques- 
tion America faces is just this: Shall the voluntary economy of the 
people make it possible for all American business to become essen- 
tial business, or can that end be reached by drastic government action 
only, and after a long period of wasted life and money and needless 
inefficiency? We have enormous resources, but they are not in- 
finite. We must now examine all production and distribution in 
the light of its ultimate contribution to the winning of the war. If 
business becomes a slacker through holding on to non-essential 
production and selling, it will have to be conscripted for essential 
service. 

Some business men who, at the beginning of the war, urged 
business as usual did it from the fear that if personal economy were 
preached by the rank and file of business men, the habit of restricted 
buying would get abroad so rapidly that the retrenchment would 
force a readjustment so quickly as to spell disaster. I did not then 
and do not now share that fear. The public cannot be converted 
over night. In the main, prosperity or adversity, much buying or 
little buying, are not controlled finally either by campaigns for 
economy, or by paid advertisements urging business as usual. They 
are caused in the main by natural economic laws. Preach economy 
as vigorously as we may, we can be sure that the public will move 
slowly enough to prevent a panic in readjustment. 

I emphasized this point in the statement which I made last 
May—the soundness of which seems to be borne out by the present 
statistics and estimates regarding our savings. A recent study of 
Government Loans and Inflations by Howard 8. Mott, vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of New York says that: 

® Our gross annual income in 1917 totalled about fifty billions of dollars. Out 
of this total, it is estimated that our savings ranged from six to ten billion dol- 
ae It would be surprising if the figures of gross annual income of 
all savings in 1918 should equal those of 1917. Certainly it does not seem safe to 
count on normal savings this year of more than six billion dollars. Zspecially 
does this seem to be true considering the inadequate scale on which individual economy 
presently is practised. The only way in which total savings can be increased lies in the 
direction of unusual efforts to reduce consumption. 
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Mr. Mott also points out that the second liberty loan cannot be 
said to have been paid for out of current savings. He says: 

During the period when subscriptions to the second liberty loan were being 
taken, the banks provided an easy method of subscribing by making loans secured 
by the bonds as collateral. Up to date, a comparatively small proportion of those 
loans has been reduced or paid for. When the loans were made, the expectation 
was that reductions in amount would be made fairly rapidly out of future savings, 
so that the total would be dwindling to small figures before the next bond issue 
should be made. It now appéars that we shall enter the campaign for subscrip- 
tions to the third liberty loan with a considerable volume of such loans still out- 
standing. 

If the space permitted, I could bring together numerous quota- 
tions from the most conservative of our business men that indicate 
an increasing realization of the fact that the concentration of our 
productive energies upon the supply of war needs and the sound 
health of our financial life can be secured in one of two ways only: 
either our business will be redirected to the production and sale of 
essentials by the voluntary and gradual economy of the people, or it 
will have to be done later by increasingly drastic methods of govern- 
ment control. 

The one thing that will break the vicious circle of war taxes, 
luxury and waste, rising prices, reduced governmental purchasing 
power, and back again to more taxes or bond issues, is sane economy 
on the part of every American. Thus economy not only adds to the 
war power of the nation but lightens the burden of taxes to the 
individual. 

Some of the men who have preached “ Business as Usual’’ have 
based their appeal partly upon the fear that economy would throw 
many people out of employment. Some had visions of hundreds of 
salespeople being thrown out of our big stores, skilled workmen 
searching for jobs—in fact labor in general demoralized. But the 
facts to date prove that there is more than enough work for all. 
With the prospect of two to five millions of men being withdrawn 
from business and industry for the army and with the enormous 
added demands for war supplies, the outlook is that our problem 
will not be finding jobs for workers, but finding workers for jobs. 
And just here, this brief statement of mine touches the issue of labor 

efficiency. Reduced to the simplest terms, labor efficiency in war 
time means three things: 
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It means the releasing of labor from all non-essential jobs for 
work upon war materials. 

It means the squarest of square deals for the workmen who are 
turning out our war materials. 

It means the stimulation and conservation of labor efficiency by 

every practical means. 
From the employer’s point of view, that means an adequate system 
of employment management which shall see to it that the condi- 
tions under which men labor, the length of hours they labor, etc., 
shall be such as will conduce to the maximum of content and effi- 
ciency; it means mutual fairness of counsel between capital and 
labor in the adjustment of wages; and it means a sense of dedication 
to a great end both upon the part of employer and employe. 

In the appeal I have made for economy and in the attempt to 
show the fallacy of business as usual in war time, I have concerned 
myself with the one thing outside of drastic government action 
which, in my judgment, will make possible the release of workers 
from non-essentials for work upon war essentials. But aside from 
all these reasons, a rigid regime of economy will do this notoriously 
wasteful nation a lasting good. It will do democracy’s wilful 
stomach good to go on a war-time diet. It will reduce the waist- 
line, clear the eye, and harden the muscles of the nation. We have 
the chance to shift our whole national life from an extravagant to a 
healthy and sane basis at the time when government demands will 
make up for the curtailment of individual expenditure, and thus 
prevent business disaster. 

The time has come when the government also should face the 
situation more boldly. When it is clearly shown that any type of 
business is depriving the country of materials, supplies, labor or 
transportation needed for winning the war, then the government 
should stop such business unless it can be transformed so as to deal 
only with essentials. 

Of course, in all this throwing of our nation into a war machine, 
in all this giving of war demands the right of way, certain individual 
businesses must of necessity suffer, just as in the army certain individ- 
ual soldiers must be wounded and certain soldiers make the supreme 
sacrifice. 

But such business suffering should be reduced to a minimum. 


In such cases justice demands that fair compensation should be 
made to the owners, who, in the pre-war period, invested their 
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capital and time legitimately and who ought not to be made to bear 
alone the burden of an unforeseen governmental requirement which 
is needed to win the war, and is, therefore, of the utmost use to 
all our people. 

However costly such compensation may be, I believe that 
careful analysis and experience will show that it will result in a net 
gain to all concerned. With this measure of justice added to the 
inherent patriotism of our people, the cry of “ Business as Usual” 
will wholly disappear and be replaced by “Winning the War for 
Lasting Peace—Our Only Business.” 


THE MAINTENANCE OF LABOR STANDARDS 


By J. W. Sutiivan, 
American Federation of Labor. 


However brief, any discussion of standards of wages, hours and 
work-place conditions would be incomplete without some considera- 
tion of the economic influences determining those standards. It 
may not be difficult to form an abstract opinion as to the lowest 
general level which standards ought to reach, but there will remain 
the trouble of particulars. 

That in practice there should at least be a living wage, general 
sentiment will usually concede, but discussion by the buyers and 
sellers of labor power will grow heated as to the point at which the 
wage rate falls below the living line as well as to the point at which 
the wage must mount with the profits of the employer and the skill, 
habit and expectation of the various classes of wage-workers con- 
cerned. 

The hours of the workday in any occupation, civilized society 
holds, should not be so long as to wear out working men, women or 
children, but while physiologists, and sociologists in general, bring 
forward facts to show that the eight-hour day in the course of the 
year results in fewer accidents, a larger output from the factory, and 
a less general wear and tear on the workers, the arguments support- 
ing these points do not deter a large body of employers from insist- 
ing upon the ten or twelve-hour day. 

Work-place conditions may be studied, either with the purpose 
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of making them fair from the union point of view or of improving 
them through the benevolence of welfare effort, yet on the whole 
there may remain serious neglect by employers of industrial and 
structural safety, fire prevention, injurious exposure to dust and 
fumes, and the baneful effects of bad sanitation. Neither reasoning 
as to social good nor agreement on ideal standards succeed in prac- 
tical application as against the contrary influences of unfavorable 
economic factors. 

In all industry, second to the production itself, the factor most 
important in settling standards is the supply of labor. That part 
of the employed class having a voice in the social management of 
labor—the organized—strives to prevent competition when there is 
asurplus. The employer bent upon breaking down standards estab- 
lished by trade unions finds reasons for doing so both when there is 
an oversupply and a scarcity. So far as he can, when there is a 
surplus, he plays the unemployed against the employed, and when 
there is a scarcity or alleged scarcity he pleads it as an excuse for 
opposing established union regulations and suspending protective 
labor laws, for cheap labor he must have and there is a reservoir 
of it in young children, poor women and half-taught mechanics. 

A year ago the Council of National Defense and its Advisory 
Commission jointly approved of a resolution relating to labor stand- 
ards that had been adopted by the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Labor, which found it necessary ten days after- 
ward to issue an amplification of the terms of that resolution. In 
the words of the resolution, the call upon the council was to “‘issue 
a statement to employers and employes in our industrial plants and 
transportation systems advising that neither employers nor em- 
ployes shall endeavor to take advantage of the country’s necessities 
to change existing standards.”’ In the amplification, it was believed 
“that no arbitrary change in wages should be sought at this time by 
either employers or employes through the process of strikes or lock- 


outs without at least giving the established agencies, including those ~ 


of the several States and of the Government, and of the Mediation 
Board in the transportation service, and the Division of Conciliation 
of the Department of Labor in the other industries, an opportunity 
to adjust the difficulties without a stoppage of work occurring.” 

These expressions of the Council of Defense had some good 
effects, but strikes and lockouts occurred during the year and serious 
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apprehension of them continued to be entertained. New declara- 
tions of duties under the war emergency, and extended machinery 
by which the duties might be carried out, were called for. After 
conferences by officially appointed representatives of wage-payers 
and wage-workers, the President this month approved of the creation 
of a National War Labor Board and outlined its powers and duties. 
As recommended by the conferees, the first principle to be observed, 
applicable “‘in fields of production necessary for the effective con- 
duct of the war, or in other fields of national activity in which delays 
or obstructions might affect detrimentally such production,’’ was, 
“There should [should—not shall] be no strikes or lockouts during 
the war.”” While recourse for conciliation and mediation was to be 
had mainly through the machinery of the Department of Labor, the 
same as under the resolution of the Council of Defense of a year ago, 
the rights of the two sides were more explicitly recognized and 
the powers, methods and functions of the new board were fully 
described. 

In substance, the main objective, the foundation principle, in 
the action on the matter of standards by the Council of National 
Defense of a year ago and by the War Labor Conference Commission 
of this year was the same, ‘“‘ There should be no strikes or lockouts 
during the war.’’ The year has witnessed no change in the principle, 
though more minutely described provision is now made for the 
mechanism of its operation. Improvement may be expected through 
the largely increased functions of the Department of Labor and its 
connections throughout the country, and of the railroad and other 
labor commissions now established, but experiences of the year 
justify a suspension of entire confidence in every probability of 
faithful observance of the principle by those employers who have 
been accustomed to seek profit in either labor surplus or labor short- 
age and to oppose the standards of organized labor. 

From the principle that there should be no strikes or lockouts 
arise obligations to both the sides immediately concerned. The 
first obligation is to acknowledge clearly the principle in the words in 
which it was formulated. Then that principle imposes on the em- 
ployers the obligations, first, of maintaining at least the level of pre- 
war real wages; secondly, of restricting the hours of the workday, 
especially for women and children, to a duration which will not 
result finally in social injury; and thirdly, of establishing the work- 
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shop conditions now commonly recognized as requisite for human 
beings. 

The last year has its lessons in respect to evasion of these obliga- 
tions. To begin with, the principle, ‘‘There should be no strikes or 
lockouts during the war,’’ as announced to the American public in 
the press publication of the resolution of the Council of National 
Defense, was distorted in many newspaper headlines by variation on 
the words ‘‘Gompers Promises There are to be No Strikes During 
the War.” The twist thus given to this step for industrial pgace 
gave discouragement to the organized wage-workers and hope to 
the employers opposing them. The opposition employers’ army of 
manceuver, whose leaders build up influences intended to bear 
finally upon standards, were given a good start in a new attack on 
the standards already established, largely through the trade unions. 
Of course President Gompers would not and could not make the 
promise attributed to him, but it took months of explanation in 
many interviews and much printed matter to set aside the erroneous 
interpretation of the Council’s action and labor’s agreement there- 
with. 

The next and most important manceuver of the Black Horse 
Cavalry of the employers was to impress upon the general public 
the belief that there was a scarcity of labor and hence a necessity, on 
the score of patriotism, to suspend laws and customs protective of 
labor, including the labor of women and children. Editorial articles 
innumerable were published assuming the labor shortage, usually 
containing no facts in proof of the assertion. 

The industrial labor supply situation was, in brief, this: there 
was some scarcity in branches of production having their origin 
through the war and in districts drawn upon by munition plants 
or army and navy construction work, reducing in certain regions 
the average yearly general unemployment, but at the same time 
there was an enormous country-wide displacement of labor in occu- 
pations detrimentally affected by the war. An unjustified farmers’ 
labor panic was spread over the country as a sequence of the short- 
age cry, a situation speedily followed by preparations for supplying 
farm labor made by the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, by 
state and municipal labor and other agencies and by numerous local 
organizations which adopted methods suitable to the emergency. In 
so far as any operators of general farming reduced their working 
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acreage as a result of that panic it was due to the false or exaggerated 
alarm of labor shortage, the promoters of which in that work gave 
help to the Kaiser. 

In some dark corners of the woods the impression still prevails 
that there is throughout the country an insufficient industrial labor 
supply. The continued scarcity of labor agitation was accompanied 
by demands from employers, singly or in groups, for the abandon- 
ment of the eight-hour workday; for the suspension of laws relating 
to working hours of women and the working age of children; for the 
employment of women in men’s occupations, and for a widespread 
dilution of skilled by unskilled labor. For a time many employers 
seemed to think it was only necessary to apply to the Council of 
National Defense for a removal of legal labor restrictions to have the 
request granted. Bills for the suspension of labor laws were in- 
troduced in the legislatures of several of the leading industrial states 
—New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois. But eventually 
the fact of the persistent unemployment and distress among hun- 
dreds of thousands of the wage-workers of the country could not be 
gainsaid. The employers’ army of manceuver on that point at last 
failed. 

Another move was the assumption that a status quo had been 
agreed upon in the resolution of the Council of National Defense, 
with the interpretation that among other activities organization 
should be suspended by the trade unions. Nosuch term occurred in 
the resolution or its amplification; no such thought was expressed 
when either was considered in the Committee on Labor; and no 
such idea was accepted by the trade unionists. In joint meetings 
since, wage-workers have been obliged many times to convince the 
wage-payers’ representatives of these facts. 

Under their status quo thrust it was taken for granted by anti- 
unionists that there was to be no attempt by unionists at organizing 
non-unionists or at employing the usual methods for making effect- 
ive any demands for union standards. The trade unionists were 
obliged to put an end to these claims. 

There are to be noted other modes of attack by the anti-union 
employers who have steadily assailed organized labor at various 
points on its front lines. At the present moment there is clamor for 
the conscription of the labor of the towns to be seen “‘idling’’ at the 
places where young men who are not members of clubs congregate. 
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The fate of these men is hard; their community, which does not 
provide them with work, threatens to punish them for having no 
work. There is also a “must work’? movement, effective through 
statutory law. The state, which provides no work, tells the citizen 
that he must report weekly that he has worked. “No strike” laws 
are debated in the legislative bodies. He who has had no work, 
but who has been obliged by law to work, must surrender his right 
not to work, no matter how intolerable the conditions. When 
certain union carpenters recently found work in shipyards they were 
refused employment, and when their proper official demanded that 
shipyards should not be closed to union men, the press speedily made 
him an unpopular national character. Then the President ap- 
pointed him on the War Labor Board, wisely. 

The “‘turnover” and the “‘try-out”’ statistics of the last year 
are astounding. The wage-worker who cannot find work at his own 
occupation and has been hastily turned over and heartlessly tried out 
a dozen times at strange and difficult work, often with no shelter 
and on Chinese grub, and who has spent his savings travelling from 
place to place seeking work, and finally goes to his home town to 
feed up, is told he ought to be conscripted or be made to report to 
the authorities that he has done the week’s work he could not find, or 
he ought to go to jail. 

The fight against union labor in the courts has continued. 
Against dissenting opinions the principle has recently been estab- 
lished by a court decision that employers may take away from 
workers the right to associated action; that wage-payers may 
declare that wage-workers cannot obtain employment unless they 
sign away their legal and social rights; and that when workers sign 
away these rights the right of association is barred them forever. 

These are mere glances at some of the economic influences which 
bear upon established standards. Anti-union employers are in- 
terested in creating or strengthening those influences, to which in the 
end, if they prevail, fair employers in general must give way. 

It is well for this country that our government in its wisdom 
has decided to accept for its work the standards, and their inter- 
pretations, that are quite uniformly upheld by those whose lifework 
includes a study of the welfare of mankind, and not the standards of 
those to whom the labor question is subordinate to the declaration 
of dividends, 
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Public clamor is daily stirred up against the strike. It is only 
reasonable to recall to mind, once in a while, the injustices, the 
hostilities of opponents, the acts bordering on treason, which drive 
organized labor to that last resort, the strike. 

No other plan for the stimulation of labor efficiency equals fair 
treatment of the wage-worker. The American workman may be 
trusted to do his best when justly paid, when not ‘all in” two hours 
before quitting time, and when his employment is in a tolerable en- 
vironment. Give him these desiderata and he needs no preaching 
on his duties. He will join heartily in studies of reasonable efficiency, 
he will on call jump into the trenches or tackle the worst job in any 
unavoidable heat, dirt, noise or danger. He will heartily join the 
lookers-on in the shouting not only for patriotism but for industrial 


peace. 


PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


By H. G. Movtron, 
Associate Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago. 


The war has developed no more interesting and no more per- 
plexing problem that that of the non-essential industry. From the 
very beginning two schools of thought have vied with each other: the 
one has urged that if we are to prosecute the war successfully we 
must practice the most rigid economy, not so much for the purpose of 
enabling us to buy bonds and pay taxes as to release the labor power 
and the machine power ordinarily devoted to the production of non- 
essentials and to enable such productive energy to be diverted to 
the creation of the indispensable materials of war. The other school 
has contended that, while some readjustment of industry is doubt- 
less inevitable, such readjustment should be reduced to a minimum 
in order that the wealth-producing capacity of the country may be 
adequate to the requirements of war finance. It appears like an 
axiom to people in this group that since taxes must be levied and 
liberty bonds purchased, the more all businesses prosper—pay good 
wages and yield large profits—the more effectively will the nation be 
able to pay the cost of the conflict. The membership of the first 
group consists of the United States Treasury Department and most 
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of the war organizations in Washington, practically all the econo- 
mists of the country, many prominent mén in all walks of life, and a 
few of the newspapers. The membership of the second group com- 
prises, or has comprised until very recently, a large percentage of 
the business men and the influential press of the country. 

The purpose of the present paper is to indicate the causes for 
the fundamental differences of opinion that prevail. In brief, it is 
believed that the causes lie (1) in the camoufleurant nature of the 
monetary organization of society; (2) in the distance from the scene 
of conflict; and (3) in the complexity of modern industrial society. 


DoMINATION OF THE Money IpBA 


Since April, 1917, the American people have faced a veritable 
barrage fire of argument—both verbal and written—designed to 
show that wars are won by money and credit. ‘Money, more 
money and still more money,” said Napoleon, “are the three prime 
necessities of war.’’ “Dollars will defeat the Kaiser,” has been the 
dictum of the hour. It was hardly to be expected that the rank and 
file of speakers among the Four Minute Men would be able 
to distinguish between money as a means to an end and money as 
an end in itself; for amateur economists have argued that a pro- 
longed war requires the gradual conversion into liquid credit in- 
struments of all the wealth of the nation both in its circulating and 
durable forms;' and even some professional economists have been 
much at sea in connection with the potency of credit as a means 
of war finance. It is the very general assumption of the American 
people that money will buy anything. As a metropolitan news- 
paper declared about a year ago, “No one need ever have any fear 
of a food shortage for money will always buy food.” Similarly it 
was assumed that if the government had money, no one need ever 
have any fear that it would not be able to obtain the requisite 
supplies somewhere. ‘Money will always buy supplies.” 

Of course, the effective answer to this notion that money is the 
thing of predominant importance is to be found in the statement of 
the Treasury Department early in December that although the 
government had two billion dollars to spend for war supplies in the 
two months of October and November, it was able to spend less 


1 See A. D. Welton, Saturday Evening Posi. 
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than one billion dollars for the reason that the supply of available 
materials was thus limited. The figures made public by the War 
Department on January 31, 1918, show that exclusive of loans to 
our Allies the government planned to spend during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, $12,316,000,000, but that it had been able to 
spend in the seven months from June 30, 1917, to January 1, 1918, 
only about $3,150,000,000.2 In seven-twelfths of the year the 
Treasury had spent only three-twelfths of what it had planned to 
spend. With unlimited money and credit at its disposal the govern- 
ment could not buy the supplies needed for the simple reason that 
not enough energy had been devoted to their production. Money 
(the excess money) was a drug on the market, impotent as an instru- 
ment of warfare. 

And yet despite these lessons from the past few months the 
oversubscription of the third liberty loan is looked upon by the 
rank and file as one of the greatest achievements of the war to date; 
it is celebrated by the blowing of horns and the ringing of bells and 
by great parades throughout the country. What is in fact one of 
the easiest of the problems associated with mobilization for war is 
thus regarded as the paramount task of the nation. And it is of 
course now generally assumed that all that is necessary for us to do 
in the coming months is to spend our time in making more money 
to the end that the next liberty loan may likewise be fully subscribed. 
The almost universal confusion of money with wealth, together with 
the incessant emphasis on the government’s need for money, has 
served to draw a veil over the real requirements of effective warfare. 

Now if instead of living in a highly complicated industrial world 
dominated by money and profits, we were still leading the simple 
life of the primitive community which supplies its wants by direct 
processes, I think we would have realized immediately upon the 
outbreak of the war that we could not fight a powerful enemy effect- 


* The evidence is reasonably clear that the Treasury Department did not 
fully appreciate the difficulties of spending the money raised. During the first 
nine months of the war the Treasury Department proceeded on the assumption 
that all of the money that could possibly be raised should be promptly drawn to 
the Treasury. In many instances the sweeping of the market clean of investment 
funds hampered essential lines of industry. This was unnecessary in view of the 
fact that the government raised more revenue than it could immediately use. 
In other words, there was not a proper coérdination of income and outgo, 
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ively and at the same time devote nearly all our activity to ordinary 
business and pleasurable pursuits. We would have recognized that 
our main energies must be absorbed in the actual fighting and in 
furnishing the materials and supplies necessary for effective warfare. 
It is only under a regime of money that the real essentials are con- 
cealed. 

If a campaign of education had been inaugurated early in the 
war similar to that carried on for propaganda purposes, we might by 
this time have had a real appreciation of the fundamental industrial 
requirements for war and of the precise role which money does play 
in connection with the mobilization of our resources. The experi- 
ences through which England passed were on record and available 
for our use. The war savings campaign in England during the 
third year of the war had been conducted quite as much to teach 
the masses some simple principles of war economics as to raise 
revenue through the sale of savings stamps. True, within recent 
months we have had our own war savings campaign, and with suc- 
ceeding bond issues emphasis has been shifted more and more to the 
importance of economizing. But during the first six months of the 
war veritably nothing was done along these lines and during the 
second six months there was accomplished only a tithe of what might 
have been achieved by a really thoroughgoing campaign of educa- 
tion.* 

* It is interesting to note in this connection that it was not until May, 1918, 
that the Council of National Defense would indorse a thrift campaign. It is 
significant also that for more than a year after the outbreak of the war, the Com- 
mercial Economy Board stood for business substantially as usual, holding tena- 
ciously to the idea that the business fabric of the country could be maintained 
and that the excess production could be obtained through the introduction of 
economies in commercial lines. The impossibility of rapidly introducing im- 
proved methods during a period of general disruption, coupled with the dearth of 
scientifically trained men capable of introducing the economies, is sufficient to 
render this method of obtaining the additional supplies required, an almost negli- 
gible factor,—negligible, that is, when one thinks in terms of billions of dollars of 
supplies. The impotence of the measures of such organizations as the Commercial 
Economy Board to accomplish large results, may be seen from the recommenda- 
tion to shoe manufacturers in April, 1918, that in order to save capital and ma- 
terials for war uses, women’s shoes should be confined to five colors and in no case 
exceed nine inches in height measured from the breast of the heel,—and this at a 
time when many women’s organizations were demanding simplification of 
styles. 
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MissupGMENT Becauss or DISTANCE 


The second cause of misunderstanding of the situation is the 
great distance from the battlefield. If we had been in France in 
August, 1914, when almost over night three-fourths of the laboring 
population of France between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
were called to the trenches, we would have readily understood that | 
it would be impossible to resist the Germans successfully while 
carrying on normal occupations as usual. With the enemy at the 
gates it was easy to understand that business must be adjusted with 
the single end in view of repelling the invader.‘ 

England, across the channel and hence safe from immediate 
invasion, long held to the notion that she could have business and 
pleasure much as usual and at the same time crush the military power 
of a nation that had organized all its resources for the purpose of 
war. There was the excuse for England that she was mistress of 
the seas and could hence export in great quantities non-essential prod- 
ucts of her own manufacture and import in exchange munitions 
and other materials of warfare from the neutral world. She could 
also purchase on credit enormous quantities of supplies. It was 
eventually revealed, however, when the drain on England’s labor 
power became severe, that she must borrow all she could from the 
neutral world and devote her domestic energy as largely as possible 
to the creation of war supplies. The war demand for steel, copper, 
lead, wool, leather, khaki, and certain kinds of foods has proved so 
insatiable that the productive energy of both belligerent and neutral 
countries was required in their production. 

If England was misled, it is little wonder that the United States, 
from three to four thousand miles from the scene of battle, should 
fail to understand at the start that industrial reorganization must 
go to the very foundations of our national life. We have hoped 
that the war would soon be over; we have been told that our Allies 
need credit and we have assumed that this involves on our part 
lending them money rather than goods. We had great prosperity 
in the United States during 1915-16 as a result of European demand 


*So long as France could import heavily from other nations, some of the 
productive energy could be devoted to the creation of non-essentials which could 
be traded to neutral countries for munitions and supplies. However, with the 
whole world at war, and with the shipping facilities tremendously overtaxed, even 
this ceased to be good economy. 
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for supplies from this country. With both feet in the war, would 
not this demand obviously be intensified, and would there not, 
therefore, be greater prosperity than ever in all lines of business? 
With notions such as these firmly fixed in the national psychology, 
it is difficult indeed for us to realize what a modern war really means 
from an industrial point of view. 


Tue Compiexity or INDUSTRIAL Society 


The third source of misunderstanding in the situation is the 
complex nature of modern industrial society. The difficulty here 
may be illustrated by reference to the establishment of the selective 
draft. Strongly attacked in many quarters as an act of autocracy, 
when it was first suggested, sober second thought has convinced 
most of us that the selective draft is the very essence of a democratic 
as opposed to an anarchistic society. Our difficulty in discerning 
the true nature of conscription in the beginning was largely due, I 
believe, to the individualistic organization of a complex industrial 
society. Under the present form of industrial organization, each 
appears to be working for himself in competition with his fellows, 
whereas, in fact, through specialized production and the exchange 
of products and services, we are codperating with each other. If, 
instead of a highly specialized industrial organization based on a 
system of monetary exchanges, our society were a simple (directly) 
coéperative frontier community, would anyone have doubted the 
fundamentally democratic nature of the selective draft? Would 
anyone have seriously questioned the principle that in fighting for a 
common cause all must take pot-luck together, that each must stand 
ready to give his all, as the national requirements should dictate? 

In such a simply organized community is it not probable also 
that as a mere matter of course those not required for the fighting 
units would have been assigned to their places in the industrial or- 
ganization back of the lines? Is it likely that civilians would have 
been permitted to follow their normal pursuits when such normal 
occupations were at direct cross-purposes with the necessities of the 


community as a whole? With the industrial needs clear to every | 


one is it not altogether likely that those persisting in non-essential 
pursuits would have been pilloried in the same fashion as the cowards 


and slackers? | 
It is only in a complex industrial society that one could hope to 
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find the anomaly of liberty loan speakers urging the most rigid 
economy on the part of all classes with the double purpose in view of 
obtaining heavy subscriptions to the loan and of reducing the de- 
mand for, and hence the production of, non-essentials, and the 
priorities committees and the War Industries Board in Washington 
making plans for the curtailment of non-essential production, while 
manufacturers and merchants everywhere are working directly 
against the government by elaborate and skillful advertising of non- 
essential commodities. Liberty loan booths are surrounded by 
tempting displays of luxuries designed to lure unsophisticated women 
to purchase commodities with which they could perfectly well 
dispense.* 


EssENTIAL AND Non-EssenTIAL INDUSTRIES 


There is a disposition in many quarters to look upon those who 
stand for business as usual as deliberate enemies of the cause or at 
least as persons who put their own private interests above those of 
the government. Much study of current arguments on this subject 
and much discussion with individuals directly involved, in the non- 
essential industries have convinced me that there is relatively little 
of this deliberate selfishness in the situation; it is mainly misunder- 
standing. Of course it is human nature to hope against hope that 
one’s own particular occupation may not have to be foregone; and 
the wish is usually father to the thought that such occupation is 
really essential. This leads at times to most amusing discussions 
of what is and what is not essential. For instance, a manufacturer 


‘Examples of deceptive advertisements might be cited by the hundreds. 
Some of them almost overtax human credulity. 

* There has moreover been a strange hesitancy on the part of the govern- 
mental agencies to face squarely the defining of non-essential commodities. 
Merely because there are difficulties involved does not mean that there is not a 
large list of commodities which may be set down as non-essential for war purposes. 
The problem that the government has to decide is, however, after all, not as be- 
tween essential and non-essential, but as between more essential and less essential ; 
and when full priority is given to the more essential commodities, the less essential 
ones are eliminated, thus proving that they are in fact non-essential. It is inter- 
esting that at the very time when governmental agencies refuse to decide what is 
non-essential they expect the rank and file of uninformed consumers to exercise 
discrimination in purchasing, to the end that capital may be diverted from non- 
essential lines. Fortunately, every time a priority decision is made the govern- 
ment does have to distinguish between more and less essential commodities. 
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of cosmetics stoutly insists that the proof that his industry is a 
necessity is found in the fact that women will forego food in order 
to buy face powder. It is also widely believed that there is suffi- 
cient productive power in the country to take care of the normal 
production and war production in addition. Even so recently as 
April, 1918, at a big salesmen’s conference in Detroit, only three 
people could be found who would admit that there was not enough 
productive energy in the country to supply both the needs of busi- 
ness and war. | 

The newspapers have been the subject of no little discussion in 
this connection. It is urged that at the very time that they are 
preaching sacrifice and the loftiest ideals of patriotism in the edi- 
torial columns, they run advertisements which urge the purchase of 
all sorts of non-essential commodities, advertisements which are in 
many cases so palpably in opposition to national policy—such as 
long woolen socks for men in civilian occupation,—that no one could 
plead as an excuse, ignorance of the results of such advertising; and 
they refuse to print articles or advertisements which preach the 
doctrine of economy.’ We should not belabor the newspapers too 
strongly for these practices. The newspapers after all belong to the 
class of essential industries; they merely are unfortunate in being 
financially dependent upon the advertisements of those engaged in 
non-essential industries: Refusal of non-essential advertisements 
means for them financial bankruptcy and hence inability to render 
service which is of paramount importance to the government. 


Mertuops or Errectina INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION 


Although the need for industrial reorganization has now been 
clearly established in the minds of the governmental agencies, the 
question of methods of securing such diversion of energy is still a 
debatable one. There are three methods, not mutually exclusive, of 
securing diversion from non-essential industry to war production. 
The first may be called the saving method, the second, the priorities 
method and the third, industrial conscription, or selective recruiting 
of manufacturing establishments. 


71 know of one metropolitan newspaper company that recently paid five 
hundred dollars in damages for failing to insert, after a contract had been drawn 
for such insertion, an advertisement containing only official statements on the 


need of economizing. 
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Those who urge saving as the method by which the diversion 
should be accomplished usually fail to realize that such a method is 
both slow and unscientific. It is slow because it is indirect; it will 
gradually succeed in forcing.business establishments in non-essential 
lines into bankruptcy, but it does nothing toward pointing the way 
for such establishments into war industry. ° It is unscientific in that 
it does not involve any exercise of selection in the particular types 
of non-essentials which can best be dispensed with and of the partic- 
ular establishments in any given line of industry which can be 
dispensed with most easily and which at the same time can be most 
readily adapted to war production. The saving method forces out 
first the marginal business man and it is probable that this business 
man will not be the one who could most quickly adapt his establish- 
ment to the manufacture of war supplies; in fact, it would more 
likely be the case that the very lack of enterprise, organizing ability, 
vision, what not, which caused him to be a marginal producer will 
result in his floundering about for an indefinite period; and this is of 
course accompanied by much unemployment and social unrest. 
Under such circumstances the process of saving, that was merely 
begun when this manufacturer was forced out, finds fruition only 
indirectly, in the creation of new industrial establishments by 
other business men—new industrial establishments which require 
much time in the building and which involve heavy initial cost in 
the way of labor and materials;—establishments, moreover, which 
can be of little, if amy, use after the war is over. The priorities 
method is superior to the savings method in that it may select for 
discontinuance first those lines of industry which are least essential 
and those particular establishments in any given line which may 
most quickly be converted to war production. 

The third method, that of conscription, or selective recruiting, 
merely involves carrying the second method a step further and hav- 
ing the government take the initiative in determining what estab- 
lishments in any given line should be devoted to the production of 
particular war supplies. It not only quickly reduces the production 
of non-essentials, but it adapts those establishments with a minimum 
of loss to the owners or of unemployment for the workers to the 
creation of war supplies for which they are best suited. At the same 
time it enables the war supplies to be produced with a minimum of 
additional capital goods, thus,saving the enormous costs involved in 
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new construction itself, as well as ;the waste entailed when the con- 
clusion of peace destroys the demand for war products. This 
method of converting selected plants has thus the combined advan- 
tage of sped, economy of labor and materials during the war, and 
the minimizing of difficulties during reconstruction. Selective in- 
dustrial recruiting and the application of priority rulings are now 
being rapidly perfected and it is probable that the major portion of 
the industrial readjusting in the coming year will be accomplished 
in these ways rather than by the indirect method of individual re- 
trenchment of consumption. 

It is interesting that we should have been so timid in this coun- 
try, particularly in view of the success of the introduction of the 
selective draft, in adopting a policy of industrial conscription or 
recruiting. The suggestion of industrial conscription appears to 
have been strongly opposed owing to the fact that the term early 
applied to both labor and capital. Indeed, many who use the term 
apply it to labor alone. Now “conscription of labor’? meets with 
overwhelming opposition on the part of the labor organizations of 
the country. But although labor objects to being conscripted into 
private industries that are earning war profits, it would not 
seriously oppose conscription into government industries. It is 
possible, moreover, that if conscription had been applied months 
ago to capital, that is to factories and workshops of every descrip- 
tion, the labor organizations would not now so seriously object to 
compulsory change of employment. And it should be recognized, 
also, that if factories are first conscripted, conscription of labor would 
hardly be necessary. Labor will not long hesitate, with erstwhile 
employment in non-essential industry gone because of closed fac- 
tory doors, in accepting remunerative jobs in beckoning war indus- 
tries. With effective labor exchanges and adequate housing facili- 
ties in the seats of war industry, voluntary enlistment of labor in 
the industrial army may be considered as a foregone conclusion. 

We have spoken of closed factory doors; but it must be borne 
in mind that a selective recruiting of factories for war occupations 
does not mean the closing of factory doors in most instances. It. 
means an adaptation of that factory to war manufacture, thus giving 
continued employment to its laborers; only a minimum of labor 
shifting is thus required. Selective recruiting of the factories for 
war service meets with virtually no opposition. The evidence is 
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overwhelming that business concerns are eager to respond; they need 
merely be shown in what ways they may be of service and guaran- 
teed minimum returns for their efforts. A selective recruiting of 
this sort does not imply commandeering of private wealthg it is not 
un-American, It means merely that the government gives to cer- 
tain business men the opportunity and the honor of rendering service 
in the common cause of humanity. American business men are 
every day demonstrating their willingness to sacrifice present lines 
of business provided they are given prompt opportunity to render 
service to the country. It is time that we generally recognize 
that this country does not shirk responsibility. It is time that we 
cease hesitating to disturb normal pursuits by governmental action; 
for they will shortly be more seriously disturbed by the unorganized 
and undirected economizing of the consuming public. Fortunately 
in the reorganized War Industries Board, machinery is now being 
rapidly developed for accomplishing by intelligent social direction 
what would in any case eventually be accomplished by unintelligent, 
undirected and time-consuming individual retrenchment. 


STIMULATING LABOR EFFICIENCY IN WAR TIMES 


By Ricuarp A. 
Chief of the Manufacturing Branch, Quartermaster Department. 


To face the situation involved in the problem under discussion 
we must have hope, but unfortunately, I fear we have a tremendous 
lot of unpreparedness. Seriously speaking and quoting one of my 
friends, who I believe is as close to the heart of the industrial situa- 
tion in America as anyone, ‘“‘ We are facing within the next three to 
six months what is likely to be a crisis that means win or lose—not 
at the front, but here at home in the industrial world.” That situa- 
tion is arising from the lack of appreciation of what has gone before 
and from the want of any appreciation of the fact that every ele- 
ment, including above all that element known as the labor question 
or the industrial question, is the very essence of the mobilization 
of those forces necessary to win the war. 

To solve these problems it seems to me they must be approached 
from two specific directions, and I will try to touch upon some of the 
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things that have appeared to me as being more or less material to the 
solution of these problems. These two points of view are—first, 
the point of view of education, and second, that of organization. 
There must be a distinct program both as to education and as to 
organization to solve the question involved in the stimulation of 
labor as an essential to the accomplishment of our purpose in this 
war. 

From the point of view of education, you have perhaps heard 
a very good church member and high type of business man, riding 
on the street car, boast rather proudly of the fact that he had escaped 
the notice of the servant of the public service corporation and got by 
without paying his fare. That is a strange philosophy, or at least 
there are strange moral standardsinvolved in that little incident that, 
through the process of greater contact with the government become 
developed, and, unfortunately, over-developed in times of this kind. 
It has been sad, although interesting, to see how the community at 
large the minute it comes in contact with the government loses a cer- 
tain amount of moral stamina and becomes more or less unscru- 
pulous, or at least, shuts the right eye when the left hand is acting, 
in connection with transactions which involve profit and which in- 
volve, on the other side, the government. 

We have heard so much about labor and capital that it has 
become one of our trite subjects. We have talked so much about 
the possibility of their coéperation—probably because we felt, or at 
least because the public to such a great extent felt, that there were 
two distinct sides in a great controversy over one thing or another, 
either time or wages, or just things in general, because it seemed 
to be part of the game to be at odds. We have between these ‘‘arch 
enemies’ of old, when it comes to the question of working for the 
government, a sort of a silent unconscious pact, and that silent and 
unconscious pact implies the same silent and unconscious condonance 
that the one fellow has who has stolen the ride for the other fellow 
who would like to. Both employer and employe have put into 
the situation this peculiar moral status, or rather lack of it, which at 
this time, when the government must obtain necessary supplies 
. regardless of the cost, has been taken advantage of in order that 
both employer and employe might profiteer. 

I could quote from my experience in Washington a nsltaleat of 
specific instances where employes are doing work on government 
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contracts simila? to that which they do on civilian work, and they 
are demanding and receiving wages from 100 per cent and 200 per 
cent greater than demanded on civilian work. Now, if it were 
civilian work the employer would be at odds with the employe, but 
not so on government work. The employer knows that the profit 
he is paid by the government, in some way or other, even if it is at 
a set price, is figured on the basis of a percentage of the money he has 
expended in either materials or labor or both. Consequently, the 
higher the cost of labor—being labor employed only for the period 
of the war—the greater the profit to him. 

That may be a new point of view, but one would be surprised to 
know how universally this exists. _My point of bringing it in here, 
beside’as a matter of interest and beside being one of the many com- 
plications that have arisen, is that it directly bears upon the ques- 
tion of labor and the stimulation of labor. There has been a stimula- 
tion through this unconscious pact against the government between 
employer and employe—a stimulation not to greater effort but to 
greater wages. This constitutes a great part of the problem that has 
to be solved in the near future both by education and organization. 

The attitude that I have illustrated by reference to the public 
service corporation, or latterly by the attitude toward the govern- 
ment’s work, is and must be solved first by a process of education. 
We must get better morals in order to win the war. The same proc- 
ess of education is necessary as, for example, in regard to liberty 
bonds. The fact is if you do not buy bonds, your money will be 
taken away from you by taxation. The government must have 
money. The spirit toward subscribing must be one not of feeling 
pride in having given, but feeling it rather as a duty unperformed if 
you have not given. 

Education has to go even further. It has to go to employers 
employing every man and woman in the United States in a matter 
relating very vitally to the achievement of industrial stimulation— 
namely, every man and woman has to learn that sacrifice means 
sacrifice in every respect. No man or woman can expect to have a 
wage and income that will rise in proportion to the cost of living. 
It is useless to fool yourself, whether you are capitalist or laborer, 
that your income can keep apace with the increased cost of living 
during the war. You and I, and everybody, must out of the value 
of his own dollar pay part of the tremendous cost of this fight, and 
that is another thing that has to be attained by education. 
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Now, to touch briefly upon organization, I will say that there 
are two sides to organization. One is the fact that in order to win 
the war every private industry and every private activity in a com- 
munity must be organized on the most sound basis in order to solve 
the questions involved. Now the question of labor stimulation 
starts at home, and labor stimulation must be along lines which 
have been developed and principles which have been proven By our 
foremost industrial organizations and industrial leaders. These 
principles have been accepted by the labor organizations in England, 
which have gone direct to the mat with their former prejudices and 
have adopted the things that were fought and are still being fought 
in America, such as the application of scientific standards and many 
of the other means developed under so-called scientific management, 
which must be applied in order to set fair standards and fair methods 
of stimulation. We have not learned that yet. The questions of 
fair wage and of proper hours—the latter to be determined scien- 
tifically—must be solved. 

I will give just one example of the eanttien of wages that has to 
be solved by a process of organization. In the Joseph & Feiss 
Company, of which I am a member, this problem has been under 
consideration for a great number of years, and it is believed that, 
together with others, we have developed what is going to be con- 
sidered the proper plan.in this emergency, and if it is the proper plan 
in this emergency, it will be in the future. The question of stimula- 
tion depends upon housing, upon such conditions as are called wel- 
fare conditions, but also and all the time, upon wages and the 
methods of applying and solving the wage question. Now the 
particular method I speak of comes down to the question of an analyt- 
ical solution. The wage scheme that I wish to mention considers 
the wage as a reward for different elements constituting the value of a 
worker. What is there that should be stimulated in a worker by 
means of wages? Those things must be separated and paid for 
separately and distinctly. For instance, our workers are paid for 
output, a man in the office, a man in anexecutive position anda work- 
er at the machine, are paid for output by one of two methods. The 
operator on machines is paid for his output in accordance with the 
scientific task and piece rate system where the tasks or standards 
are set by scientific methods and based upon analysis. 

So, in another position, in the office, or executive work, output, 
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or the performance of duties, is measured by analysis of the job, and 
the setting up of standards and wages are periodically adjusted in 
accordance with individual performance. Other things are paid for 
separately, such as attendance. An organization is worth nothing 
unless the steadiness of the workers can be relied upon, and the 
stimulation of output depends above all things upon the saving of 
time that is unnecessarily lost either by unscientific methods or by 
lack of steady attendance. That is the other great element to be 
paid for, and that particular element is paid for by us by bonus. 
Likewise, there is a loss of bonus for lack of attendance. 

The other paid element is for general steadiness or the length 
of service, and this very directly affects the problem of labor turn- 
over. The greatest economic loss today in the industrial world 
is the shifting of labor from one employment to another. It is a 
great loss to the employer and the employe, and the morale of the 
whole community is affected. I will say that our pian for payment 
for continuous service which gives to a man, whether piece work or 
day work, a distinct payment for length of service, means a step in 
the right direction. A separate bonus is paid him day by day and 
increased every year on the anniversary of the date of his employ- 
ment until he has been thirty years in our employ. This can be 
invested separately or put in a savings fund that will make a pension 
for him greater than any pension system I know of without any 
mutual bearing of losses. 

Now, this I am giving merely as an example to show how in my 
opinion human nature must be stimulated to greater effort. The 
public must tackle this proposition from the broader point of view, 
taking into consideration all the elements involved. That broader 
point of view is to my mind the most democratic one. We cannot 
have a board for this and a board for that and the one competing 
against the other in this emergency, as we have now. We have to 
do the same thing to win the fight at home as abroad. 

The most democratic institution in this fight for democracy has 
been the selective draft. Regardless of where you stand on the 
theory, regardless of who you are, if you are fit to fight you are put 
where you belong. We have been told that ten men are needed— 
and I think that is a very small estimate—for every man at the front, 
and the great solution to my mind and one that will be the greatest 
democratic move on record, is the conscription of every man and 
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woman in the United States who is able-bodied and able to do his or 
her share in the right place for the war in the right way. Unless 
we make moves in this direction we cannot win, and the solution 
depends upon the philosophy or the sentiment, guiding us as a na- 
tion and the leaders of our nation; and the whole thing resolves itself 
purely and simply into the question of whether the men who are 
elected and chosen to represent the people, as executives, administra- 
tors or legislators, take the point of view that they are mere servants 
and followers of the people or whether they are their educators and 
leaders. 
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HOW THE PUBLIC SHOULD PAY FOR THE WAR 


By Irvine FisHer, 
Yale University. 


There are many popular fallacies as to the ultimate source of 
funds for paying for the war. In the first place, there is the “‘ busi- 
ness as usual’”’ fallacy, one which is fostered today by propaganda 
on the part of those special interests that do not wish to retire in 
favor of the public interest. It is perféctly natural that a manufac- 
turer or vendor of superfluities should in a time of war resist sacrific- 
ing his business, especially if others around him lack patriotism and 
set him a bad example, but it really makes my blood boil to see the 
efforts that some of the big interests in this country, that I might 
mention by name, are making to befuddle the public on this subject 
by telling them that the way to finance this war is to keep their 
business going so that they can subscribe to liberty bonds. In 
other words, if we pay them $100 they will pay $5 to the govern- 
ment. Of course if we paid our $100 to the government in the first 
place the government would be $95 better off than if we support 
somebody in order that he may subscribe. 

There are two ways in which we subscribe to liberty bonds, or 
two ways in which we pay our taxes. One is the right way and the 
other is the wrong way. The right way of subscribing to the liberty 
bonds is to sacrifice in some other expenditure in order to buy them. 
If, for instance, we give up the purchase of a pleasure automobile 
and put the same sum that we would otherwise have put into the 
purchase of that automobile into the purchase of a liberty bond, we 
have done our duty in the full sense of the word, because we have 
not only given Uncle Sam the funds but we have gotten out of his 
way in industry, and the same labor and capital which would have 
made my pleasure car will make a motor truck. But if we decide 
that we will not give up that pleasure car and at the same time 
think that we can be patriotic without any sacrifice, and subscribe 
to liberty bonds by going to the bank and saying, “ Here, I have not 
got the money; I am not willing to give up my pleasure car but if 
you will lend me the money I will lend it to Uncle Sam;”’ if, in other 
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words, we lend by borrowing, we cheat ourselves by the thought 
that we are really helping to finance the war. In a sense we are, 
and if there is no better way we must do some borrowing in order to 
lend. If, however, we do this without any thought of sacrificing 
from our consumption, without any thought even of paying up our 
debt at the bank afterward, by following our subscription by saving 
if the subscription has not been preceded by saving, we are doing 
very wrong. And if we comfort ourselves with the thought that, as 
the advertisers say, we ought to encourage the making of pleas- 
ure cars and keep business as usual, we are guilty of a fallacy as 
well as a lack of patriotism. 

The consequence of this act of subscribing to liberty bonds and 
at the same time not giving up our pleasure car is this: that when the 
government has the funds with which to buy the motor truck and 
attempts to buy it, it finds that the same labor and capital which 
ought to have been released to make that motor car, is busily en- 
gaged in making my pleasure car. In other words, while I go 
through the motions of giving over to the government some money, 
I refuse to get out of the government’s way so that the government 
can get the actual goods, for, in the last analysis, money is merely a 
cover for goods, and the real sacrifices and the real payments are in 
terms of goods. 

We are trying to provide the soldiers with food and guns and all 
the other necessary equipment, and in order that these things may 
be made the great energies of the nation, the productive energies of 
the nation must be shifted from a peace footing to a war footing. 
We must reduce the production of pleasure cars, reduce the produc- 
tion of jewelry, reduce the production of all non-essentials for war 
necessities, and be sure that we have enough energy to produce all 
that is needed for war. I strongly suspect that one reason why the 
amount requested for the third liberty loan was so surprisingly 
small was because we have not been able to devote the productive 
energies of the country sufficiently to produce fast enough the things 
for which we are subscribing. If we merely go through the motions 
of subscribing without really sacrificing, that is exactly where we 
shall land, and we shall be as helpless as Robinson Crusoe, who found 
a great store of gold but did not have arfything to purchase with it. 

When we do that, when we borrow at the banks to lend to the 
government, the banks merely write on their books a deposit cor- 
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responding to our loan. They credit us with a certain amount of 
money (which is not money but merely a credit), and then we trans- 
fer that credit to the government and the government has it, and 
then the government transfers it to the maker of the motor truck 
or whatever it wants to spend the money for,—so-called money,— 
and we have merely created more purchasing power by writing our 
loan as a credit on the books of the banks; we have really created 
more purchasing power without creating anything to purchase with 
that power, so the total volume of goods is the same, not changed 
even in quality. And when we increase purchasing power in terms 
of money over goods but do not increase the goods which we are 
going to purchase, naturally we have a displacement. We have an 
abundance of purchasing power but a scarcity of things to purchase, 
so that the price goes up. 

The ultimate effect then is a rise of prices, and a large part of 
the rise of prices which has mystified many people during the war is 
due to precisely this inflation. It is going on abroad. All the na- 
tions of Europe, not excepting England, have been inflating. The 
issuing of paper money is one way of financing the war, but England 
has used another way, that just mentioned, of bank deposit infla- 
tion. In either case there is an inflation of money or a substi- 
tute for money, and prices rise. 

The price level in this country rose the moment gold was expelled 
from Europe and came here. Thus before we entered the war we 
had been suffering from gold inflation—by gold overfiowing from 
the warring countries into the neutral countries. All the neutral 
countries suffered from gold inflation—not only the United States 
but Spain and Sweden and the other neutral nations. Sweden 
tried to defend itself against this gold inflation by virtually stopping 
the free coinage of gold, and to that extent she prevented an increase 
in prices, but in this country prices of wholesale commodities went 
up about 81 per cent, and of retail commodities about 47 per cent. 
Now the price level will go up by leaps and bounds as long as this 
war lasts, to the extent that we falsely finance the war, to the extent 
that our subscriptions to liberty bonds are fakes—not out of real 
savings or not followed up, at least, by real savings; and when we 
increase prices then we enforce saving by the poor, and the war will 
be financed then by the wage-earner, or more particularly by the 
salaried man, such as the school teacher, as well as the bondholder 
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and all those who have fixed money incomes. Their money incomes 
buy less, and, therefore, they will have to go without, because prices 
being so high and the number of dollars they have to spend being the 
same, they will not be able to purchase as much as before. Thus 
they will be forced to sacrifice. 

So we see that, in the end, somebody has got to sacrifice any 
way. It is only a question of whether we are going to do it when 
we subscribe to liberty bonds or whether we are going to force some- 
body else to do it for us by the way in which we do subscribe. There 
is only one way properly to subscribe to liberty bonds or to pay our 
taxes and that is to earn the money, to save it, to increase the margin 
between our income and our outgo. There is an enormous possible 
margin. David Friday has made the best estimate that I know of, 
and he estimates that there were in 1917 $11,000,000,000 of liquid 
savings in this country—savings that could be put in any form 
desired—thrown into liberty bonds, besides which $7,000,000,000, 
that were not liquid but more or less preémpted— invested in neces- 
sary equipment whatever it might be, making a total volume in 
savings in 1917 of $18,000,000,000. Of course, no one knows 
exactly, but David Friday has made the most careful estimate 
that we have, and that is his result. We must increase this 
$11,000,000,000, because we are spending more than $11,000,000,000 
a year, and all our liquid savings we must put in liberty bonds or 
thrift stamps or in the war taxes, or in some other patriotic way. 
Otherwise we are not really properly financing this war, and to the 
extent that it is financed out of the high cost of living, it is going to 
create great discontent, and among other things discontent with the 
war. 
Discontent with the war and the German propaganda to undo 
the morale of this country as in Russia, we must be aware of in this 
country. One reason, but not the only one, why Russia was so easy 
a prey to this propaganda was that she financed the war on a false | 
basis. Prices were five to eight times what they were at the begin- 
ning of the war, and naturally the Russian people were not very 
enthusiastic over the effect of the war on the cost of living. 

There is another fallacy that is very common besides this “ busi- 
ness as usual’”’ fallacy, that is going about in the place of thrift, and 
that is the idea that we can put off the payment of this war on to 
posterity. Some people think if they subscribe to bonds they are 
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making posterity pay. It is ordinarily supposed that the distinction 
between loans and taxes is just that between paying today and pay- 
ing later. That is not the case at all. We pay for this war now. 
We cannot provide shoes and guns and other supplies for the sol- 
diers today from posterity. The cost has to be produced today in 
terms of goods. It is perfectly obvious that the cost of the war in 
guns, food and clothes, is a cost today, because if we should wait for 
posterity to make the shoes and the guns, the soldiers today would 
not have any foot wear or any means of firing off their cartridges. 

The same is true in terms of money. No one will dispute this 
when we are talking of taxes, but many dispute it when talking of 
loans. Probably nine people out of ten in this country are under 
the impression that when the government goes into debt we are 
simply postponing the payment. So far as the government budget 
is concerned, that is true, but so far as the nation is concerned it is 
not true, providing the bonds are held in this country, as they are 
for the most part. When posterity pays off those bonds it does not 
pay this generation. It pays itself. It has to tax itself in order to 
pay itself, and if the subscriptions were ideally distributed, what 
would happen would be simply that I would have to take out of one 
pocket a thousand dollars of taxes, give it over to the government, 
and then the government would give me that thousand dollars and 
I would put it in the other pocket as payment for the principal of 
my bonds. Evidently it would amount to the same thing if we 
simply repudiated the debt, and then I would have taken my money 
out of one pocket and have put it in the other pocket without having 
it go through the government treasury at all. 

It is very clear that when posterity pays itself it is not making 
any sacrifice. You might just as well talk in terms of the credits 
instead of debits involved. You might just as well say that by 
issuing bonds today, instead of saddling posterity with a huge debt, 
you are enriching posterity, because posterity is going to get the 
principal when these bonds are paid. It is exactly as broad as it is 
long. The only difference comes in the distribution. There will 
be many who in posterity will take out of one pocket more than 
they will get to put in the other pocket because their taxes will ex- 
ceed the bonds that they hold, and the same thing the other way 
around. It has happened in the past, for instance, that the rich 
who run the government would buy the bonds and then in posterity 
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would tax the poor, and the result would be that in posterity, the 
rich would be living on the poor. Today it is almost the other way 
around. As we are distributing the bonds very widely the poor 
who subscribe are becoming creditors and, in the future, through 
big income taxes, it will not be at all surprising to find the rich ones 
paying the poor. 

One difference in paying for the war in taxes and paying for the 
war in loans is this—when you get a tax receipt you have not a 
negotiable instrument but when you get a bond receipt for payment 
to the government you have something that you can use as colla- 
teral security at the bank, because a bond dissects out your future 
right to payment but does not dissect your future burden to pay, 
making a bond a one-sided instrument. You can use it as collateral 
security for a loan. Germany has financed the war almost wholly 
by bonds. ‘That is bad finance for several reasons, but particularly 
because it tends to encourage the use of these bonds as collateral 
security for debts and make people less thrifty and more willing to 
borrow in order to lend. 

One other fallacy that I might mention is the idea that if you 
buy a bond today and then pass it along to someone else tomorrow, 
say to buy a suit of clothes with it, you have done your full duty. 
Some merchants advertise the fact that they accept liberty bonds 
and much is made of the fact that liberty bonds are very salable. 
It is all right to lay stress on the fact that they are salable but it is 
all wrong to sell them unless you have to. It is a comfort to know 
when you buy a liberty bond, that if, later, you get in a tight place, 
you can sell the bond and get full value for it immediately. Never- 
theless, when you encourage the sale of bonds you are fighting the 
idea of thrift, which is the basic idea of finance. What good does 
it do the government if I lend it a thousand dollars today and 
get a liberty bond and then tomorrow sell that bond to someone else 
for a thousand dollars? I simply carried it for one day and the 
other person who bought it of me might just as well have sub- 
scribed for it in the beginning! He is the one carrying the burden 
and not I. If we do our full duty we must not only subscribe and 
not only save in order to make good our subscription, but we deren 
hold the bond to the end of the war. 

The upshot of the whole matter is, therefore, that our real 
part in financing the war is good old-fashioned thrift or saving. 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


By E. M. Parrerson, Pu.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


There is no doubt in the minds of careful observers that the first 
great economic task before the people of the United States today is 
production. By this is meant not only the raising of agricultural 
products, the extraction of ores, and the processes of manufacture 
but also the transportation of men and materials to our seaboard 
and to Europe. Our second task is to save from our annual pro- 
duction the amounts needed by our Allies and ourselves in the con- 
duct of the war. If we could increase our production by this amount 
the saving might be accomplished with no curtailment of our ordi- 
nary expenditures and with no lowering of our standards of living. 
Since a great part of the amount cannot be secured in this manner, 
there must be a reduced standard or we shall not furnish to our 
Allies the promised assistance. To secure this saving with the 
maximum of fairness and in a manner that will not lessen our pro- 
ductivity is our second task. ‘The third is to devise the most satis- 
factory method of transferring to the government the ownership of 
the wealth that we produce and save. Congress has made unprece- 
dented appropriations, tax legislation has been enacted, and huge 
bond issues have been authorized. A vast fiscal program has been 
evolved and its machinery set in motion. 

In the midst of these activities stands our banking system, 
including many varieties of banks but especially the federal reserve 
banks, and their members, which are for the most part national 
banks. This structure performs numerous functions three of which 
are of particular concern in this discussion. (1) The federal re- 
serve banks are fiscal agents of our government while both federal 
reserve banks and member banks are depositaries of government 
funds. Through them government bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness are marketed. They are thus an important part of the 
government’s fiscal machinery. (2) These banks issue various 
kinds of money for use in the community. From the national banks 
come the national bank notes and from the federal reserve banks the 
federal reserve bank notes and the federal reserve notes, while on the 
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deposit liabilities of all of them are drawn checks and drafts—the 
most important part of our currency. (3) These banks directly 
and indirectly make loans to private individuals and corporations, 
furnishing the financial aid required by our business institutions. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


This paper attempts to analyze the influence of this banking 
system in performing the three great economic tasks mentioned. 
Primarily the system is concerned with the third, assisting in the 
transfer to the government of the ownership of our wealth, but in 
doing this it may exercise a very important influence upon the other 
tasks in which we are engaged—the production and saving of 
wealth. Although only a device for facilitating transfers of wealth, 
it may greatly affect our whole national budget. A powerful bank- 
ing machine will either help us to mobilize effectively our economic 
power, encourage production, stimulate saving and thus increase 
our wealth for war uses; or, improperly utilized, will retard pro- 
duction, discourage saving, encourage extravagance, and prevent 
our acquiring the funds we so much need. 

The federal reserve system (a term which may be used to in- 
clude both federal reserve banks and member banks) exists primarily 
to aid commercial banking as distinct from other financial opera- 
tions, particularly speculative and investment banking. The 
national banks have always been restricted in their functions, not 
being allowed to own or deal in stocks, to acquire real estate (except 
for their own accommodation in the transaction of business), nor, 
except to a very limited extent, to lend on mortgage security. Even 
bonds may be acquired by them only because of a somewhat techni- 
cal interpretation of the national bank act and, until 1913, savings 
accounts were not legally authorized. National banks are expected 
to specialize in commercial banking. Their customers are for the 
most part the business men of the community who are concerned 
primarily with transferring goods from producers to consumers. 
Accordingly their funds should not become imperilled in speculative 
operations nor be invested in transactions from which they cannot 


quickly be withdrawn. In other words, the assets of any bank 


must be safe but those of a commercial bank must also be liquid, ‘.e., 


easily converted into cash. 
Under the national bank act there was not the desired liquidity 
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and the entire system lacked elasticity. ‘To remedy these and other 
defects the federal reserve act was passed in 1913. Its leading 
provisions need not be repeated here. It will suffice to point out 
that the entire act places emphasis on the importance of the banks 
of the federal reserve system having liquid assets. The liabilities 
of the federal reserve banks, i.e. their notes and deposits, are demand 
liabilities and their customers are chiefly member banks whose 
liabilities are of the same kind. Therefore the reserve banks must 
above all things keep their assets liquid. To this end they may dis- 
count for their member banks only “notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, 
for such purposes.’’ Further the law specifically excludes ‘‘ notes, 
drafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other invest- 
ment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the 
United States.”’ 

The federal reserve board, which was required by law to indi- 
cate more precisely the kind of paper eligible for rediscount, held as 
follows: 

(a) That it must be a bill the proceeds of which have been used or are to be 

_ ‘used in producing, purchasing, carrying, or marketing goods in one or 
more of the steps of the process of production, manufacture or distribu- 
tion: 

(b) That no_bill is “eligible” the proceeds of which have been used or are to 

be used: 
(1) For permanent or fixed investments of any kind, such as land, 
buildings, machinery. 
(2) For investments of a merely speculative character, whether made 
in goods or otherwise. 

The general intent of the law and of the rulings is evident. The 
reserve banks’ assets are to be kept liquid in order that these banks 
may be of the highest possible service as commercial banks. To 
that end only “‘commercial’”’ paper is to be acceptable for redis- 
counting. Speculative paper and even investment paper are ruled 
out with the single exception of bonds and notes of the government 
of the United States. Only a few concessions of a minor nature or 
of a temporary character are to be found in various sections of the 
act. 
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ATIO F s Go P 
CONCENTRATION OF THE CouNTRY’s GoLp SuppLy 


Since the passage of the law in 1913, three particularly signif- 
icant changes have occurred. The first is the concentration of a 
large part of the gold supply of the country in the possession of the 
reserve banks. Scattered bank reserves mean a lack of mobility, 
while concentration brings flexibility or ease of adjustment in financ- 
ing business transaction’. Our former system of decentralized 
reserves was too rigid and their concentration in the federal reserve 
banks was a distinct improvement. Greater elasticity of credit 
transactions has been made possible; funds can now be shifted more 
readily from one place to another; relief can quickly be granted to 
sections of the country where it may be needed; and the concen- 
trated gold is placed definitely under the direction of a central body 
which may control gold exports. 

The law as originally passed provided for a gradual shifting of 
reserves and along with this change a reduction in the reserve re- 
quirements of the member banks, but soon the European war 
brought us so large a flood of gold that it was thought wise to hasten 
the concentration, and three steps were taken. (1) Reserve re- 
quirements for member banks were still further reduced and are 
now 7, 10 and 13 per cent respectively for the different classes of 
banks. These percentages may be contrasted with the 15 and 25 
per cent requirements of a few years ago. (2) These required re- 
serves must all be kept with the reserve banks, and member banks 
are distinctly urged to turn over to the reserve banks all of their cash 
holdings with the exception of such amounts as they think it wise or 
necessary to hold for daily needs. This too is in marked contrast 
with our former banking practice under which our national banks 
were required to hold from 40 to 100 per cent of their legal reserve as 
cash in their own vaults. (3) At first the law did not permit the 
federal reserve banks to count as part of the 40 per cent reserve 
which they are required to hold against their issues of federal re- 
serve notes, the gold and gold certificates in the possession of the 
federal reserve agents. Since June 1917 this accumulation of gold 
and gold certificates is to be counted, a change which permits agreat 
expansion in note issues. 

These three modifications in reserve requirements are of great 
importance, On January 2, 1915, there was $1,875,000,000 of gold 
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in the United States and on May 1, 1918, only three years later, 
there was $3,042,000,000, an increase of $1,227,000,000. On May 
18, 1918, the federal reserve banks held a total gold reserve of 
$1,984,000,000, which is more than the entire gold supply of the 
United States three years ago and over 65 per cent of the gold we 
now hold. This amount is so large that one cannot easily or quickly 
grasp its importance. 1 


FepEeRAL Reserve Notes AND REDISCOUNTING 


The second significant change that has occurred is in the issue 
of federal reserve notes. As originally passed, the apparent intent 
of the law was that notes should be issued on the security of redis- 
counted paper placed in the possession of the federal reserve agents. 
It was soon realized that the machinery provided could be utilized 
as a device for pumping gold out of general circulation and into the 
hands of the federal reserve agents who would issue federal reserve 
notes in exchange. Under this plan most of the notes were secured 
by gold and hence were in effect, though not in name, gold certifi- 
cates. As recently as about a year ago there were only $438,000,000 
of reserve notes in actual circulation but now there are outstanding 
$1,569,000,000 of the notes. During the last year the volume of 
these notes outstanding has been increasing at the rate of over 
$21,000,000 a week. 

The third change of importance is the increase in the practice 
of rediscounting. This practice is a recent one in American bank- 
ing. Only a few years ago it was viewed with disfavor by most of 
our bankers and for some time they hestitated to utilize the facilities 
furnished by the reserve system. On March 4, 1914, our national 
banks reported only $8,700,000 notes and bills rediscounted. On 
March 5, 1917, the amount was only $49,000,000 but by December 
31, 1917, it was $475,000,000. On May 18, 1918, the federal re- 
serve banks reported bills discounted as $842,000,000, an amount 
which is exclusive of any borrowing by member banks from each 
other. At the outset most of the borrowing from the reserve banks 
was done by rediscounting commercial paper and could with much 
fairness be said to have commercial transactions behind it. At 
present a considerable part is the direct discounting of the member 
banks’ own promises secured by United States obligations as col- 
lateral. Much of this borrowing is done on fifteen-day collateral 
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notes at a rate of only 4 per cent, a rate lower than that charged for 
commercial paper. 

We have enumerated three important changes: (1) Reserve 
requirements of national banks have been lowered and reserves con- 
centrated in the reserve banks; (2) note issues are increasing and 
under our amended law may be issued in much larger volume than 
was at first possible; and (3) the practice of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper and of discounting their own direct obligations has 
been rapidly acquired by our banks and is now extensively employed 
by them. 

The significance of these developments lies in the concentration 
of power that they indicate. Such concentration is not only desir- 
able but necessary in our war emergency, but it throws a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon our treasury and banking officials. Wisely used, 
our conduct of the war will be aided, but if poorly managed great 
harm may result. 


INFLATION AND Its DANGERS 


The dangers of inflation have been fully appreciated by our 
government and reserve bank officials. On April 2, 1917, President 
Wilson said: “It is our duty, I most respectfully urge, to protect 
our people, so far as we may, against the very serious hardships and 
evils which would be likely to arise out of the inflation which would 
be produced by vast loans.” 

This same idea was apparently in the mind of Secretary McAdoo 
in urging a financial program of half taxation and half loans. The 
ideals of the federal reserve board as to the assets of commercial 
banks have been frequently expressed, but two quotations will suf- 
fice. On November 10, 1914, they declared: 

Safety requires not only the bills held by the federal reserve banks should be 
of short and well-distributed maturities, but, in addition, should be of such char-’ 
acter that it is reasonably certain that they can be collected when they mature. 
They ought to be essentially “‘self-iiquidating,” or, in other words, should represent 
in every case some distinct step or stage in the productive or distributive process— 
the progression of goods from producer to consumer. 

Again in December, 1916, the Board in advising our banks 
against the acquisition of treasury bills of foreign governments said: 


If ... + Our banking institutions have to intervene because foreign 
securities are offered faster than they can be absorbed byinvestors . . . an 
element would be introduced into the situation which, if not kept under control, 
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would tend toward instability, and ultimate injury to the economic development 
of this country. 

Now that we are definitely engaged in the war, increased pro- 
duction and voluntary saving are proving difficult. The federal 
reserve system is at hand and through it, as fiscal agent, government 
bonds and certificates are marketed. There is grave danger that 
this great financial machine which has already performed such valu- 
able service shall be utilized as an engine for inflation on a gigantic 
scale and with disastrous results. The process has already started 
and the pressure to continue it is increasing. Several illustrations 
will make this clear. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESSURE TO INFLATE 


First is the increase in the amount of bonds held by the banks 
in the reserve system. On June 30, 1914, the national banks held 
$1,872,000,000 of all kinds of bonds including United States bonds. 
By March 4, 1918, this had increased to $3,935,000,000 (including 
certificates of indebtedness), an increase of $2,063,000,000. That 
all or most of these bonds will be paid when due and are in the 
long run a safe investment, is unquestionable, but that is not the 
point here raised. Instead of commercial assets our banks have 
accumulated large holdings of bonds which are liquid only to the 
extent that they are salable to the general public. To date they 
are being acquired more rapidly than they are being sold. Also 
account should be taken of the increase in collateral loans to the 
public, as such loans must in the final analysis often be interpreted 
in terms of the stocks and bonds pledged as security. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no statements to help us on this point but can 
merely say that during the first three years of the war such loans 
by the national banks in New York City alone were about doubled. 

Pressure has come from another direction. It will be recalled 
that with minor exceptions only short time commercial paper may 
be rediscounted at reserve banks and that investment paper is def- 
initely excluded as not liquid. In every case the determining con- 
sideration is the nature of the transaction behind the paper and not 
the form of the paper itself. Short time paper issued to finance a 
permanent investment, the maker expecting to renew the notes from 
time to time over a period of years, is clearly debarred. Yet within 
the last year two large well-known corporations, finding it difficult 
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to borrow to advantage, made a definite attempt to finance their 
needs over a period of several years by issuing ninety-day notes to 
be renewed repeatedly, with the understanding that these notes 
should be acceptable for rediscount at the reserve banks. To this 
proposal emphatic objection was made and the plan was dropped. 
It is mentioned here only as another illustration of the pressure upon 
our system to acquire assets that are not self-liquidating and that 
are not readily salable elsewhere. Attention may also be called to 
the act recently passed authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue certificates of indebtedness to the amount of $8,000,000,000 
instead of the former limit of $3,000,000,000. 

A final illustration of the pressure to utilize the federal reserve 
system as a market for securities and furnish the banks with assets 
that are not self-liquidating is to be found in the war finance corpora- 
tion act. This war finance corporation may advance funds “for 
periods not exceeding five years” either direct or through banks, 
savings banks, trust companies and building and loan associations 
“to any person, firm, corporation or association, conducting an 
established and going business in the United States, whose opera- 
tions shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of th 
war.”’ 

The $500,000,000 capital stock of the corporation will be sub- 
scribed by the United States government and it may issue a maxi- 
mum of $3,000,000,000 of bonds. The bonds may be sold to the 
general public but section 13 of the law specifically authorizes the 
federal reserve banks ‘‘to discount the direct obligations of member 
banks secured by such bonds of the corporation and to rediscount 
eligible paper secured by such bonds and endorsed by a member 
bank.”’ There is little reason to suppose that either the member 
banks or the reserve banks can easily refuse to accept such paper. 
Nevertheless it will be based on advances for periods up to five years 
and it will be strange indeed if many of these loans are not of neces- 
sity renewed at maturity. A few conclusions from this analysis may 
now be stated in a less technical manner. 

1. Our federal reserve system was conceived primarily as a com- 
mercial banking system with the added duty of acting as the fiscal 
agent of our government. 

2. The effect of the federal reserve act and of its recent amend- 
ments has been in general most salutary but we now have a great 
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financial machine whose operations especially under war conditions 
will be very hard to control and which may conceivably work a 
tremendous amount of harm. 

3. A survey of its operations especially during the last year 
warrants the assertion that member banks and reserve banks are 
accumulating a larger and larger volume of bonds and other assets 
that are not self-liquidating. As permanent investments for sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies or private individuals, most if not 
all of these securities are safe, but for commercial banks they have 
the serious weakness of not being liquid. 

4. Against these assets the banks are increasing their liabilities 
in the form of note issues and deposits subject to check and draft. 
If the assets were really short term obligations of a self-liquidating 
character they would as they matured be paid and the banks could 
at once be relieved of their liabilities. If they were purchased by 
the general public the same result would follow. In practice many 
of these assets are being neither sold nor liquidated and the liabili- 
ties remain. Our currency is being inflated and the pressure to con- 
tinue is becoming greater rather than less. 

Reserve notes to the amount of $1,569,000,000 are in circula- 
tion. Rediscounting has been learned with such great rapidity as 
to raise serious doubts regarding the restraint our bankers may be 
expected to show in the future. Although the amount of gold held 
by the reserve banks has almost doubled, the ratio of gold to net 
deposits and federal reserve notes combined has fallen in the past 
year from 80.4 per cent to 61.2 per cent. 

That the relation of cash holdings to deposits is at present un- 
safe is not contended. This paper has merely set forth that our 
banking system permits inflation, that much has already occurred 
and that the pressure for more is increasing with alarming rapidity. 
In “perfecting our banking machinery,” “ mobilizing our resources,” 
and “strengthening our credit,’’ we have changed our laws always 
in such a way as to make possible more expansion. With this 
machinery at hand the pressure on our reserve bank officials is 
nearly irresistible. Demands for rediscounts and direct loans are 
hard to refuse and our member banks are transferring to the reserve 
banks their high-grade commercial paper and their own notes 
secured by United States promises as collateral. Last fall our 
reserve banks raised their rates but did it only slightly and even now 
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the rediscount rate on commercial paper is at only three of our re- 
serve banks as high as 5 per cent and in the other ten banks is 43 
per cent, while the rate for member banks’ fifteen-day collateral notes 
is only 4 per cent with the exception of Cleveland and Richmond 
where it is 4} per cent. 


Errect oF INFLATION Upon PRODUCTION 


We are or should be familiar with the effect of all this on the 
people with small incomes who suffer from the rapidly rising price 
level. Bondholders whose incomes buy less and less each year as 
prices rise also are affected though they are less quick to realize 
it. With a higher price level too our government must pay more 
for goods and is then compelled to sell still more bonds. But let 
us pass to other considerations perhaps even more serious in the 
midst of a war. What is the effect of this rising price level on our 
industrial production? 

1. When the price level is changing there is much uncertainty 
attached to business transactions. Doubt as to costs of materials 
and labor causes hesitation, and commitments for a long period of 
time are entered into with caution. A large steady volume of pro- 
duction is more difficult to secure. 

2. At such times many wages lag behind the prices of many of 
the commodities which are so large a part of the real wages of the 
worker. Under these conditions malnutrition and inefficiency 
occur and lowered productivity results. 

3. In so far as wages rise, the result is often to divert laborers 
from one plant to another and then perhaps back again. The rate 
of labor turnover is high and a reduction in output occurs. Illus- 
trations of this today are numerous. 

4. Increasing expenditures for materials and to some degree 
also for labor creates serious difficulties for our public utilities. 
With more or less friction, with weakened credit and delayed im- 
provements they are seeking permission to increase their rates, a 
step that would have been delayed at least for a considerable period 
had we avoided inflation. 

5. Rising prices contribute to labor unrest. The British Com- 
mission on Industrial Unrest which reported last year did its work 
in eight divisions and the eight were “unanimous in regarding the 
opinion of the working classes, that they have been exploited by the 
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rise of food prices, as the universal and most important cause of 
industrial unrest.”” In the United States we have no similar report 
to guide us but the indications are that a like situation exists. In 
so far as this is true we may say that rising prices encourage indus- 
trial friction and strikes, with a lessened output. Other influences 
are at work but we should not blind ourselves to the seriousness of 
this one. Prices of commodities as recorded by Bradstreet’s index 
number rose 118 per cent from July 1, 1914 to May 1, 1918, of 
which 44 per cent has been in the last twelve months. Financial 
machinery which will increase this advance should be kept under 
control for the sake of those who always suffer in a period of rapidly 
rising prices and also for the sake of the successful prosecution of 
the war. 


Our Duty In THE EMERGENCY 


Concentration of banking power during war is a most important 
part of the mobilization of economic resources. Yet it is harmful 
to ourselves and unfair to our Allies if this be accomplished in a 
manner that will retard instead of enhance our effectiveness. The 
problem is most complex, but our duty in several directions is clear: 

1. We should not pass legislation that will permit further infla- 
tion and thus place upon our treasury officials and our bankers all of 
the responsibility for the results. Suggestions have already been 
offered by numerous irresponsible persons that we may secure more 
“capital’”’ by lowering further our reserve requirements. Serious 
proposals to that end will probably be made. Such steps should be 
resisted with all the energy of which we are capable. 

2. Heavy governmental and private borrowings encourage 
inflation and for this reason if for no other much heavier taxes 
should be imposed at once. Taxes, more taxes, and still more taxes 
should be the rule. Our fiscal plans to date have been formulated 
too hurriedly. A scientific analysis of our needs and of the sources 
of supply for the next ten years or more is needed. This would 
take into account both governmental and private needs and furnish 
valuable aid to the capital issues committee, the fuel administra- 
tion, the railroads, and other governmental bodies which are strug- 
gling with questions of priority. 

3. In all of our thinking and talking on the subject of war 
finance the emphasis should be shifted from our financial machinery 
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to the need for enlarged production of essentials and to the maximum 
of economy in both public and private expenditures. Financial 
machinery is, after all, only a means to an end. There are grounds 
for concern when we view gold and federal reserve notes as “‘ capital”’ 
and fancy that by concentrating the one and by issuing the other we 
are necessarily aiding production. When we laud the achievements 
of the United States Steel Corporation for having done more dollars’ 
worth of business in 1917 than in 1916, but overlook the serious fact 
that its output in tons showed an actual decline of about 5 per cent, 
our judgment is awry. National budgeting is hindered, not helped, 
if banking machinery is utilized as a means of inflation. 


THE FALLACY OF PRICE BIDDING 


By Simon N. Parren, Pu.D., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The law of supply and demand assumes that a rising price 
tends to increase supply while falling prices lead to a reduced pro- 
duction. The basis of this generalization is an induction from the 
action of price changes on particular commodities or on a market 
of limited range. What our ancestors saw was the immediate 
effect of price changes. They had no means of estimating world 
phenomena. To us, however, a world economy is a reality and its 
fact as easily ascertained as are those of localities. As statistics 
are compiled it is easier to obtain the data of world industry than 
of local trade. What the trade of Philadelphia or New York is no 
one knows with the accuracy with which international figures are 
compiled. Price changes now affect the whole world or at least 
several nations. We can, therefore, trace their effects with a pre- 
cision impossible even a generation ago. 

Our fathers bid for commodities and saw as a result a flow of 
increased goods to their locality. They might know where the 
articles came from but they did not know what effect the with- 
drawal of these commodities had on the nations sending them. 
We now have the facts of both sides of the ledger or, better put, we 


have the ledger of the receiving and losing nation, On these facts 
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our opinions should rest and not on theories derived from the imper- 
fect knowledge of the past. 

English economic history affords examples of price bidding. 
The industrial revolution gave her such an advantage in production 
that she could underbid other nations in selling and overbid them in 
buying. Commodities fell in price while the price of food rose, 
The importations were mainly in wheat and the exportation in 
textile fabrics. Where did the wheat come from and was it an ad- 
ditional production or merely a withdrawal from other markets? 
The soil of Ireland had been used for the production of food for its 
own inhabitants of which there were about eight millions. The 
high price of wheat made it profitable to raise wheat for the English 
market. The home population was left unfed or forced to migrate. 
Ireland thus lost three million of her population due to the surplus 
being transported to England. It is usually said that the migration 
was due to the failure of the potato crop but this was the immediate 
not the ultimate cause. Wheat and potatoes cannot be grown in 
the same field. The profitable crop displaces the less profitable, 
and the local population must adjust itself to the new situation. 
The same tendency showed itself earlier in the movement of popu- 
lation from the south to the north of England. The industries of 
the north outbid the southern industries for the food of England and 
as a result both food and population moved to the north. When such 
a change occurs within a nation the change is not noticed or, if seen, 
the transformation is accepted as an element in progress. This 
may be true, but where did the food come from? Was it a new 
creation due to its higher price or was it a withdrawal which forced 
a reduction of population of some other regions? The answer in 
both these cases is the same. The food was a withdrawal, not a 
fresh creation. The places from which it came lost population to 
offset the gain of the new markets. Profits rose but not gross 
production. The gain was thus in net produce which is profitable 
to both parties making the exchange while the interest of the people 
in the exporting country is ignored. 

These facts are equally patent in the foreign countries from 
which England’s food came. They lost their industries, sank or 
remained stationary in population. The landowners became local 
aristocrats who took the greater part of the gain which English 
commerce brought. We think of the prosperity which England 
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obtained but overlook the advantage landed aristocrats obtained 
thereby in other lands. Our southern slaveholders are an illustra- 
tion of this. The aristocracy of Poland gained their power to op- 
press by the exportation of wheat just as the southern slaveholder 
did by the exportation of cotton. The French Revolution had its 
background in the same cause. England could pay more for wheat 
than could the French artisans. The food went out and cheap 
goods came in. French workers were thus subjected to a double 
strain. They lost their food and employment. The benefited 
class was the French landlord. Where goes the food there goes 
population and with population comes wealth. The world is not 
the better from the change but some place or class may be. High 
prices and high net industry go together and make a civilization 
dominated by landlords and profit getting. 

America at the present time faces this situation. We cannot 
draw goods from other nations: they are drawing goods from us. 
The advantages and detriments of our national policy can thus be 
measured by their effects at’- home. More corn or wheat means 
more home production, or a shift in the use of land from other to 
these uses. We must, therefore, measure both the gains and losses 
of crop transfers to ascertain the net results. Our country is not a 
huge wheat field but a series of belts, each fitted for some crop. 
We have a cotton belt, two wheat belts, a corn belt and other areas 
fitted for dairy products, sugar, rice and potatoes. In addition to 
lands good for these special purposes we have a mass of poor land 
suited to none of our leading crops. 

What is the effect of higher food prices on the good corn, cotton 
or wheat land; and then what is its effect on the poor land as above 
described? On good land higher prices have their effect in a higher 
price of land and in a greater net produce but not in an increase of 
gross produce When prices go up, rent goes up more than pro- 
portionally, leaving the worker in a worse position than before. 
To say that the acreage is increased by 20 per cent means nothing, 
therefore, if the new land is poor land. While some new fields come 
into use many more are going out of cultivation because of soil 
defects. The limits to our farm produce are thus definitely set 
until some transformation of our agriculture takes place introducing 
new crops or new methods of cultivation. Big changes will count 
but small ones make merely a temporary shifting of crops with no 
net gain. 
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Judged in this way about four acres out of five of our farms must 
be classed as poor land. The marketable product of the country 
comes from this fifth acre. These good acres are now fully culti- 
vated and from them the product is limited. From the other four 
acres the return is diminishing even though by spurts some increase 
is possible. Poor lands in this sense are those which are hard of 
cultivation or when cultivated soon lose their fertility. Rocky 
land is an illustration of the first type and a hillside of the second. 
When prices rise the farmer reduces the subsidiary crops on which 
the permanence of fertility depends and devotes more acres to the 
paying crop. A greater net produce results without an increase in 
the gross produce. This, however, is only the first stage of the 
pressure of high prices. The high price of land favors tenant 
farming. The owner lives off his net produce while a shiftless ten- 
ant does the work. This tendency is apparent in every section 
where high land prices prevail. The present increase. of food 
prices if permanent will make tenant farming universal. We will 
have a dozen Irelands with the misery which such conditions create. 

High prices for good lands mean rich landlords but not full 
bins from which consumers may draw. This loss is not greater than 
that which price bidding brings to the poor lands of the nation. 
It induces people to raise crops for which the land is not fitted. 
The town public does not realize the marked difference in the pro- 
ductivity of land in localities not far apart. Places in and out of 
the corn belt often not 25 miles apart have a drop in production from 
60 to 20 bushels an acre. The doubling of the price will not make 
this land a profitable venture. We hear, for example, that two 
dollars a bushel is not enough to make wheat growing pay. This 
is not a wild assertion but is true of four-fifths of the land of the 
country. The same facts hold of corn, cotton or any other crop. 
The use of poor lands increases waste and causes the misapplication 
of labor and capital. 

The effect of price bidding in food products was fully worked 
out in England during the Napoleonic wars. The prices being high 
it was assumed the farmers were prosperous. Yet an examination 


’ showed that the most of them were losing money either because of 


the high rent they were paying or because of the attempt to grow 
wheat on land not fitted for its production. We will find the same 
facts and the same failure if we care to examine the condition of our 
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farmers. They have tried cropping of the good lands and the con- 
version of poor lands to new uses. Both are failing not only to in- 
crease our gross produce but also to create agricultural prosperity. 
Farmers are asked to augment their production this year by 25 per 
cent but we shall be lucky if there is not an actual decrease. Wrong 
methods of agriculture quickly bring their results in discouragement 
and failure. The bitter lessons are not forgotten for a generation, 
during which time the nation will suffer a shortage of food. 

The American people escaped from the burden of the Civil War 
by opening up new areas, but this way of escape is no longer possible. 
All the good lands are in use. Nor are any great industrial inven- 
tions in sight such as gave progress in the epoch preceding 1910. 
Recent changes have been in the domain of consumption. We have 
built office buildings, department stores and apartment houses in- 
stead of giving the railroads the needed additions to their rolling 
stock. We thus live better, have more leisure, but produce as we 
did ten years ago. 

A rising price of some one commodity may under these conditions 
create an increase in its supply but a similar rise in all commodities 
produces no effect but to disarrange industry. Wheat land can be 
used to raise corn or corn land for wheat but there is in each case a 
marked loss by the transfer. Raising the price of the one without 
a rise of price of the other will have an effect in the increase of quan- 
tity of the higher priced commodity but if both rise in price, the net 
result is nil. To illustrate this, I shall give a table showing the 
price of land at which, for given crops, profit ceases. This is not 
meant to show the maximum price to which the best land can go. 
It is the relatively poor land whose use would be altered by the 
rising price of another commodity. When, for example, will it pay 
to change a cattle range to wheat production or to stop producing 
milk and other dairy products? Such questions may be answered 
by the following table: 


ene 50 Cattle ranges.............. 20 


A glance at the table will show the changes which high prices 
are producing. They are reducing the supply of meat and milk, 
keeping the production of wheat stationary while corn and potatoes 
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are increasing quantities. The shifts which high prices cause are 
losses since they force the use of land into unprofitable channels. 

To make the bearing of these facts clear the reader must re- 
member the importance of the weather in determining gross annual 
production. It is easy to arrange tables so that they seem to show 
the effects of prices on production, but it is equally easy to refute 
such claims by a full statement of the facts. The variations of the 
wheat crop amount to about 30 per cent, that of the corn and oats 
to 20 per cent. Up and down the figures move from year to year 
but with slight increase in the totals if good years are compared with 
good years and not with the bad. We have reached the limits of 
our agricultural production unless some great change is made in the 
method of production or in the efficiency of agricultural labor. For 
a century we have extended our agricultural areas without such 
change in the methods of production. Farming as a trade has re- 
mained as it was and land exploitation has been carried to a point 
where gross produce must soon suffer a reduction. We may hope 
for a stationary product but not for an increasing one. Price bidding 
does not alter these tendencies but aggravates them by its emphasis 
of net produce. 

In the past we have relied on the importation of labor to aug- 
ment production and not the inerease of its productivity. Wages 
thus became a distributive problem, each group getting what its 
position compels. The basis of this situation is changed by the check 
to immigration which the war haswrought. We have a fixed, not an 
increasing, labor force. If the demand of the war for soldiers con- 
tinues our labor force will actually decrease. In either case we must 
measure the efficiency of labor by other rules than those in use before 
the war. Each industry is striving to increase its force or to hold 
its own by price bidding. The net result is a movement of labor from 
one occupation to others—a striving to do something new rather 
than the doing of familiar work in a better manner. Here as in 
farming we get confusion but not increased efficiency. The high 
wages make many careless and still more extravagant. Workers 
wander more than they work, and at their new tasks are less effi- 
cient than in those they left. Yet the problem is treated as if the 
new workers in each occupation were fresh immigrants instead of 
withdrawals from other occupations. We count what thé new oc- 
cupations gain but do not estimate the losses which other occupa- 
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tions suffer. A few employers may thus enlarge their output but 
national production will fall off. The net result of the shifting is a 
reduction in efficiency. High wages thus make for waste instead 
of promoting the desired ends for which they are given. 

However solid the proof of the fallacy of price bidding, the 
problems involved are not solved by their statement. It is as 
necessary to show how production is increased as to show what 
measures fail to attain this end. This proof is secured not by a 
study of price movements but by a presentation of the facts on which 
great improvement in production depend. Antecedent to every 
increase of production, changes in the ‘processes of production have 
occurred, and to these the enlarged product should be attributed. 
An increased production is accompanied by falling prices. These 
two are cause and effect and not rising prices and growing produc- 
tion. Of this fact sugar is a typical case. Formerly it was assumed 
that sugar cane depended on the sun for its production. Onlysneers 
met the claims of those who wished to make sugar a northern prod- 
uct. Sugar beet throve in spite of this opposition and in the end 
made changes in the production of sugar which materially lowered 
its price. Not only did the product of the sugar beet become 
cheaper, but also the product of cane sugar was lowered in price 
along with an increase of quantity. 

This was the first great victory of improved production over 
price bidding. The lesson was soon applied in other fields by which 
changes in production were wrought which increased the product 
along with decreasing prices. We now know the importance of the 
potato in enabling Germany to free herself from foreign dependence 
as to her food supply. But for the potato Germany would have 
starved into submission. While we see this we fail to realize that 
the method by which this large supply of potatoes was secured is 
the same in essence as that which augmented the supply of beet 
sugar. Much of the lands now so productive of potatoes were bar- 
ren soil a century ago. Scientific investigation adapted the potato 
to these waste regions and a careful analysis of soils enabled the 
farmers to supply the elements needed for potato cultivation. It 
is to science and not to price bidding that Germany owes her salva- 
tion in both these cases. What Germany has done all other nations 
must do after the epoch of the extension of cultivated areas is past. 

An apt illustration of these facts comes from the recent develop- 
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ment of an English colony on the gold coast of West Africa. This 
region for centuries has been one of the most afflicted parts of the 
world. It was the center of the slave traffic and suffered all the 
ills which this trade imposes. In addition, it had one of the worst 
climates in the world. All the fatal tropical diseases burdened the 
land, making any improvement seemingly impossible. Yet of 
recent years a thriving civilization has arisen due to the cultivation 
of cocoa. A great bar to commerce existed in the presence of flies 
killing all beasts of burden, thus blocking the transportation of 
goods. This evil was remedied by the use of automobile trucks. 
The last obstacle to industrial progress was thus removed and the 
native population seemingly of the most degraded sort responded 
to the new situation and now market a third of the cocoa of the world. 
What rising prices never could have done a series of industrial and 
political changes has wrought. These facts may be duplicated in a 
thousand places. The world can increase its production many fold 
but each increase must come from a better application of skill and 
knowledge to local conditions. Price bidding may be effective as 
a cause of agricultural extension but it fails when the increased prod- 
uct must come by transforming poor land into good land or by 
the application of new processes to the land already in use. Here 
increased knowledge and greater skill are the only agents in the 
transformation, and with their use prices fall. Beyond the limits 
to which any amount of price bidding will increase production is a 
gross product due to increased knowledge, which is cheaper than 
what price bidding produced. 

The production of sheep and wool in England was stationary 
until improvements in food and in breeding were wrought. It 
was the turnip and the new breeds of sheep which increased pro- 


duction of wool and not its high market price. The changes in’ 


cattle breeding both in regard to milk and beef tell the same story. 
The growth of these industries is a history of improved methods, 
each great change in the quantity produced being the consequence 
of antecedent stock improvements. These lessons America must 
take to heart if a remedy for our food shortage is to be found. 
High prices of food products will fail to stimulate an increase of 
their production. The remedy is in improved methods of produc- 
tion bringing prosperity to the farmer but also cheapness and 
plenty to the consumer. We can have double the present agri- 
cultural output but only by methods which reduce its price. 
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These facts are as applicable to raw material as to agriculture. 
We are apt to think of ores as lying in beds of even composition 
ready to be more fully exploited through a rise of price. In fact, 
however, minerals are of very uneven compositions, the mass at 
any given time being of too low a grade to be worked with profit. 
Rising prices make good mines more profitable but exert little in- 
fluence in making of low grade ores profitable adventures. They 
come into use through chemical discoveries which open up new 
ways of extracting ores from the material with which they are 
blended. It was not the high price of pig iron which led to the 
great increase of the steel industry which has recently taken place. 
It came with new processes for extracting ores and new economies 
in their manufacture. Of this fact the increase in the production of 
silver is a good example. Its output remained stable for many 


centuries, but little affected by its high price. What this high price 


failed to do, new processes due to an increase of chemical knowledge 
wrought. A rapid increase in production at a lower price followed. 
The history of every mineral product tells the same story. Sta- 
tionary production is the accompaniment of high prices. We get 
increased production not in this way but by discovery, invention 
and increased knowledge, making the growth a result of these causes 
and not of price bidding. High prices is a distributive process 
creating profits, not a productive process augmenting production. 
Only when this is seen can an epoch of high prices like the present 
be understood. The urgency of war leads to vain attempts to speed 
up production. From them come high prices and inflation, but 
gross production is more often decreased than increased thereby. 

The annual report to stockholders for 1917 from the United 
States Steel Corporation shows a falling-off of 5 per cent: 


1917 1916 
Coke manufactured........... 17,461,675 18,901,962 
Blast furnace production....................... 15,652,928 17,607 ,637 
Steel ingot production... .... 20,285,061 20,910,589 


138,116,084 146,028,004 


A rise of wages increases the net product so long as the physical 
standard of the laborer is improved. This standard was for city 
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conditions about $800 per family at the prices prevailing before the 
war. Valid evidence also shows that the reduction in the hours of 
labor is advantageous to both employer and employe. Such changes 
should be regarded as a part of production and should be judged 
from their effects as measured by the gross product of industry. 
Up to a given point, therefore, a rise in wages or a reduction in the 
hours of labor is a problem of production and can have their effects 
measured in its terms. Today, however, wage bidding helps those 
whose wages are above that needed for a normal standard of living. 
On a limited labor market each group of employers are bidding for 
workers, pulling them away from their customary work. I do not 
wish toimply that workers are not justified in making their demands 
as urgent as possible and in winning for themselves all the gain 
their advantages permit. At least they have as good a right to 
exploit their opportunity as have the other classes who profit by 
the war. It is one thing, however, to uphold them in their en- 
deavor to alter the distribution of wealth in their favor and quite 
another to maintain that these higher wages increase the gross 
output of industry. The railroad workers are asking for an increase 
in wages which amounts to a hundred million doilarsa year. If they 
get it, will their output be correspondingly increased or will their 
gains be to someone else’s loss. The answer is obvious. There will 
be no change in the gross output of the railroads for the coming 
year which can be attributed to changes in the wage scale. Meas- 
ure these increases by any objective standard and their effects on 
production will be too small to justify the outlay. What is true in 
this case is evident in the wage bidding which is occurring in the 
munition and ship building industries. Labor is disorganized by 
the inducements which wage bidding creates. The labor turnover 
is increased; men wander but do not work. The old wage would 
have produced a greater gross return. Even if the change in occu- 
pation came more slowly the new labor would have been more ef- 
fective. A few experiments in the ship building enterprises should 
convince the public of the fallacy of price bidding in the domain of 
wages. A slower start would have produced earlier results. 

All this does not mean that improvements in the condition of 
workers cannot be made. It only shows the fallacy of one way of 
making them. It is the conditions which surround the worker 
which determine his efficiency. Improvements in health, sanitation, 
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housing and other elements in the home environment have a bearing 
on industrial efficiency and by them are the betterments of the 
worker to be measured. Price bidding thwarts what the local 
environment stimulates. It leads to dissatisfaction, dissipation 
and to misplaced energy. Its lesson is therefore the same as that of 
other price bidding whether in food products or in raw material. 
There is an increase of waste but not of product. Increased pro- 
duction comes from an organization of the hitHerto unused or par- 
tially used elements of the working population. It is easier to raise 
lower groups to a higher efficiency than to divert well paid workers 
from one occupation to another. A new industry in war time or in 
peace should build up its own labor force out of the misplaced or 
partially used workers. A worker’s training can be readily acquired 
if the discipline and oversight is what it should be. The increase of 
production mainly depends on moving those below the normal 
standard of living up to this standard and not on giving more to 
those above this standard. 

Why the moving of workers up to a decent standard of living is 
a productive problem is clearly shown by the rejection of recruits 
in the recent draft. Above 35 per cent of the recruits were rejected 
of which 60 per cent were for removable causes. It is also estimated 
on the basis of these facts that three-fifths of those between 31 and 
45 are physically unfit for military duty. A half of the working 
population are thus below the normal level of physical vigor and of 
these more than a half are disabled from preventable causes. When 
we realize the reduction in labor efficiency which these defects cause, 
we can readily see what their removal means. Industry would gain 
both in its gross and net product if the cost of this removal were 
assessed against it. This shows what a living wage with proper 
care of health, sanitation and housing would do. The interest of 
every portion of society is promoted thereby. The sacrifices of the 
poor aid no one. They reduce both the gross and net return of 
industry. 

The way to benefit the higher class of laborers is not by higher 
wages but by increased inducement to save. Price bidding makes 
spenders and increases both extravagance and waste. Saving aids 
production and modifies workers in ways which increase production. 
The man who spends all he earns, be he a worker or a salaried man, 
is dependent on a capitalist class and to increase production will 
in the long run be the victim of the social order his defects make 
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necessary. It is higher rates of interest which the uplift of the 
worker demands. He needs motives to check spending and not a 
freedom to indulge his caprice. 

Price bidding, whether in wages, food or raw material, is thus 
an evil which thwarts the ends which nations in period of stress 
should promote. It creates personal gains at the expense of public 
welfare. It is thus an addition to the evils of war, causing a drain 
on national resources more pernicious than the losses in the battle 
field. We face a situation which demands more of all essential 
commodities and not more of some particular article. The in- 
crease cannot come from the outside world from which importations 
have ceased. The stimulus must arouse home production in every 
essential occupation. “This price bidding cannot do. Only changes 
in the methods of production and in the efficiency and contentment 
of labor can remove the present shortage of commodities and restore 
the equilibrium in our national budget. 

Prices rise through a pressure from consumers to augment their 
consumption. This rise is checked by the consumer’s unwillingness 
to pay more or by this power of securing substitutes for the desired 
commodity. It is not the competition of producers which lowers 
prices but the ability of consumers to find substitutes. Prices fall 
through improvements in production. The fall of prices is checked 
by the withdrawal of producers through the increase of their costs. 
The rise of prices and the limits to this rise have their origin in the 
motives of the consumer. The check to the fall in prices comes from 
motives acting on producers. The antecedents of rising prices 
must therefore be sought among consumers while checks to falling 
prices, just as competition among consumers, fail to check their 
fall. The controlling motives in each case are those of withdrawal. 
It is he who refuses to produce and he who refuses to consume who 
fix prices. The community gains neither by high prices nor by low 
prices. The nearer the level of normal prices is maintained the 
steadier will be the growth of national prosperity and the more 
effective will be the motives leading to increased production. Every 
nation must guard against the profiteering which high prices make 
and against the dissipation which low prices encourage. Price 
changes will cure neither of these evils. The remedy is price regu- 
lation to prevent upward movements in prices and rigid restraints 
on consumption to prevent a misuse of lowering prices. With the 
latter this paper has little to do except to point out their need. 
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The evils of an upward trend of prices, however, have been shown, 
and hence arises the urgent need of price regulation. With normal 
prices the maximum of production could have been obtained if 
from the start a certainty of return and not a maximum return had 
been guaranteed. Normal prices in this sense are a little above the 
price level of years of scarcity. It is this level which price regula- 
tion should seek to make stable. The speed at which the indus- 
tries of an epoch of peace can be transformed to a war basis is the 
speed at which laborers can be trained in their occupations and 
machines adapted to new uses. We recognize that a raw recruit 
needs a year in which to become a trained soldier but we think a 
worker can be jerked from one occupation to another in a week. 
This delusion is delaying our war preparation. Had prices been 
regulated and price bidding avoided we would be months ahead 
of what we are. Only rigid price regulation and stern restraints 
on consumption will carry us successfully through a long war. We 
can rely on the individual motives neither of the producer nor con- 
sumer. Both need to be restrained in ways demanded by the public 
good. If we are not too long in learning this lesson we will not only 
win the war but be better prepared for the epoch of peace and pros- 
perity which is to follow. 

A complete statement of the effects of price bidding cannot be 
made. It will be years before all the returns are in. These are 
however, indicative enough to show the trend of production. Of 
this the limitation to the cotton crop is typical. The good cotton 
lands are apparently all in use. The doubling of the price has had 
some effect on the acreage but none on the gross output. 


Production in Bales The Acreage 
31,412,000 
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The other leading crops show the same limitations except in 
the case of corn and here the exception is more apparent than real. 
The increased acreage is due mainly to the use of the silo which 
extends the planting of corn and into areas where it will not mature. 
We seemed, for example, to have had a record crop for corn last year 
but 40 per cent of it proved unmarketable showing that it was grown 
beyond the recognized corn belt. This increase of corn acreage is 
also at the expense of wheat. But for the enlarged area for wheat 
cultivation in the upland states of the west where dry farming pros- 
pers, there would be a distinct falling off in the production of wheat. 
The increase of acreage comes in each case from the attempted use 
of poor land which yields no surplus and soon loses its fertility. The 
total value of all crops for the five years up to 1914 averaged 9.4 
billion dollars. The total of these crops for 1917 was 19.4 billion 
dollars. The quantity increases, however, were slight, as the follow- 
ing table will show. The one apparent exception is corn, but this 
exception is more apparent than real. It is fodder corn and not 
market corn which is increasing. The quantity of market corn was 
less last year than for 1915 or 1916. 

In the table, page 143, the figures on grain are from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and represent farm values. Sugar values are 
based on average wholesale price of refined sugar at New York. For 
meats the figures in the 1911 column represent the average for 3 
pre-war years, based on 1911 values. For sheep and mutton, except 
for 1917, the figures are for years ending June 30 of the years 
stated. All meat values are based on average wholesale prices of 
legs (for mutton); rounds (for beef); and loins (for pork) for the 
years stated. 
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THE NEED FOR A BUDGET SYSTEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Beatry ALEXANDER, LL.D., 
Regent of the University of the State of New York. 


The time seems ripe for the introduction of a national budget. 
Long advocated by students of political science; planned by Presi- 
dent Taft; endorsed by the National Chamber of Commerce; 
agitated in Congress; favored by President Wilson and Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo; urged by the chairman of the committee on 
appropriations of the House of Representatives, himself an expert 
in matters of finance; pledged by the Progressive, Republican and 
Democratic parties in their platforms for the presidential election 
of 1916; discussed from the platform and in the press all over the 
country within recent months; supported by the people, who have 
lately had their attention turned rather sharply toward direct taxa- 
tion by the federal government; and recognized by the whole nation 
as a needful measure, the way seems prepared for the introduction 
of this fundamental reform. 

In his message ,to Congress, on January 17, 1912, President 
Taft said: 

The United States is the only great nation whose government is operated 
without a budget. This fact seems to be more striking when it is considered that 
budgets and budget procedures are the outgrowth of democratic doctrines and 
have hAd an important part in the development of modern constitutional rights. 
The American Commonwealth has suffered much from irresponsibility on the part 
of its governing agencies. The constitutional purpose of a budget is to make 
government responsive to public opinion and responsible for its acts. A budget 
should be the means of getting before the legislative branch, before the press, and 
before the people a definite annual program of business to be financed; it should 
be in the nature of a prospectus, both of revenues and expenditures; it should 
comprehend every relation of the government to the people, whether with ref- 
erence to the raising of revenues or the rendering, of service. 


Thus President Taft stated broadly the advantages and pur- 
poses of the budget system. Though the term “budget”’ is used in 
a variety of restricted meanings, this conception of the plan em- 
braces a complete scheme of annual finance for the government; a 
comprehensive, unified statement, in summary and in detail, of the 
expenditures on the one hand and of the revenues on the other; ¢ 
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presentation at every stage, from the submission of estimates, 
through enactment into law, to its administration and to nal 
auditing of accounts, of a complete view of the whole financial pro- 
gram of the government; something that would show every separate 
problem with reference to its relative importance and its bearing to 
every other problem; an assurance of equilibrium of expenditures 
and income; the preparation of the budget by a responsible execu- 


tive department which alone possesses the necessary expert knowl-- 


edge of its vast, technical and various businesses and alone knows 
its real needs; and the adoption by a legislature responsible to the 
people. 

The management of the public finances is the center of a con- 
stitutional system. Nearly every great problem before a legislature 
presents itself in the tangible form of a proposition of either taxation 
or expenditure. Ours is the only great nation whose govérnment 
does business without a budget. Our long years of deficiency in 


this respect is not a reasonable precedent; nor is this precedent ~ 


rightly based on historical origin and constitutional reasons. The 
traditional and generally accepted theory of our government is 
not referred to in the constitution at all. 

The framers of our fundamental law wrote little about budget 
making but they well understood that it involves the whole char- 
acter of constitutional government. The constitution deals briefly 
with finance. It gives the control of the purse to Congress but 
says little about processes. No method of procedure is prescribed. 
It has a few general provisions susceptible of wide interpreta- 
tion and application. It seems to have been assumed that Eng- 
lish precedents would be followed, a determined procedure which 
required no special or limiting provisions. The traditional course 
was pursued at first in the various acts by which the organization of 
the government was completed, i.e. they were prepared for Congress 
by the administration. Cabinet officials assumed direct relations 
with Congress, after the English fashion. In the beginning there 
were no standing committees in the House of Representatives. The 
latter simply resolved itself into a committee of the whole for the 
consideration of financial measures. 

But after the government became firmly established and party 
divisions arose, a profound change took place which the framers of 
the constitution could not have intended nor foreseen. The con- 
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stitutional prohibition of office-holders serving as members of 
Congress was employed to terminate the speaking privilege of 
cabinet officials in the national legislature. The direct initiative of 
the administration was thua ended. The constitution contains 
nothing about the committee system, but such bodies soon arose to 
intervene between the recommendations of the administration and 
action by Congress. The incipient method of procedure thus 
broke down and the American system diverged from its English 
prototype. 

There is lacking in our financial method the element of careful, 
intelligible, responsible planning. From the very beginning 
there has been conflict between the executive and legislative 
branches over the method followed, and criticism of our policy has 
increased as inefficiency has grown more noticeable and pronounced. 
Other countries have incorporated important reforms or radically 
altered their systems of finance, but we have not profited at all by 
the experience of the civilized world. Our changes have been for 
the worse. The vast sums necessary to run our government are 
handled in a preposterous way. In his book, Cost of Our Na- 
tional Government, Professor Ford says: ‘“‘Compared with the 
exact and minute system of English budget control our, methods 
seem like the ignorant and disorderly practices of barbarians.”’ 

The word “ budget’’ can hardly be used at all in relation to our 
financial operations. The preparation of bills for both appro- 
priations and revenues, the allotment and the spending of the 
money, and the auditing of accounts are made without any definite 
financial policy, either executive or legislative. 

Some reform is necessary and inevitable. Since the foundation 
of our government the annual expenditures in normal times have 
increased from about $3,000,000 to about $2,000,000,000. Extrava- 
gance and invisible government have brought the budget idea to 
public attention. Congress and the people both need what they 
have never had, a comprehensive and clear annual statement of the 
national finances; some plan that would show each problem with 
reference to its relative importance and bearing to every other prob- 
lem. The present trifling and jumbled methods of Congress can 
not develop real statesmen with a broad national outlook. 

No single change in our government would be so largely con- 
ducive to efficiency as a proper budget method. It is dictated by 
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common sense and by common procedure—the best judgment and 
experience of the management of corporate bodies, both public and 
private. It is of course encouraging to know how well the system 
works in England but that is an outside aspect of the problem. We 
need it because our own form and method of government require it; 
because the size and complexity of our problem make it necessary 
for us to see the business of government in perspective and in detail; 
and because it is an indispensable instrument for financial reforms 
and economies. 

There is and should be a great distinction between the spend- 
ing policy of the nation in time of peace and in time of war. In 
normal times every expenditure should be considered with reference 
to whether it is worth the burden it puts upon the people; but in 
war all the people have must be spent, if necessary, in order to save 
the nation. But even so there is more need now than there ever was 
for a reform in our system of appropriating money, because of the 
very magnitude of the war finances. The principles of the budget 
system apply as well to the huge amounts of today as they do to the 
smaller sums of peace times. 

The first need of our Allies is money. The finances of the war 
have been our first concern. The expense of war now is appalling. 
The Civil War cost the Union about $2,000,000 a day; we are now 
spending about $20,000,000 a day. The Civil War cost the Union 
about $3,000,000,000; the estimate of our expenditures for our first 
year of the present war is over $12,000,000,000. The Napoleonic 
wars (1793-1815) cost England and France about $6,250,000,000; 
the expenditure of the Entente Allies for the first three years of this 
war was more than $50,000,000,000. We are fighting on foreign 
soil, at a great distance, and the cost to us of placing a man on the 
western front is about ten times greater than it is to Germany. 

Our financial operations are stupendous. Liberty loan bonds, 
including the third issue, will total $8,800,000,000, with indication 
that the latest loan will be oversubscribed. War savings stamps 
now y:eld about $11,000,000 a week, the entire authorization being 
$1,680,000,000 which will be redeemed, at par, in five years, with a 
cost to the government of $320,000,000 in interest. The estimated 
annual revenue from taxation is $4,000,000,000 or more. At the 
beginning of the war the national debt was, in round figures, $1,000,- 
000,000; on January 31, 1918, the interest-bearing debt was almost 
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$8,200,000,000, and the gross debt of the nation was about $8,440,- 
000,000. The per capita debt of our population was about $10 in 
1914; it is now about $110. The United States has loaned its 
Allies over $5,000,000,000. For military and naval establishments 
and the United States Shipping Board, over $3,500,000,000 has been 
disbursed. The total appropriation for the army from April 6, 
1917, to April 6, 1918, was about $7,500,000,000. The navy ap- 
propriation for the same period aggregated $3,350,000,000, and the 
Shipping Board received $2,000,000,000 for the purchase and build- 
ing of ships. There are other extraordinary and colossal expendi- 
tures which it is needless to recount. 

But we do not despair when we contemplate our resources. 
The wealth of the United States is estimated at $250,000,000,000, . 
with an income of $50,000,000,000—as much as the British and 
German Empires combined. We have as much gold as Great 
Britain and Germany, and nearly as much as all the belligerent 
countries combined. We lead a long way in the production of 
wheat; we raise most of the world’s corn and cotton; produce most 
of the oil and copper; turn out annually as much steel as Great 
Britain, France and Germany combined; and possess coal lands 
as great as their aggregate area. 

All the energies of our country must be concentrated upon the 
prosecution of the war and in meeting the vast outlays which are 
vitally necessary to that end. The strain will be great. In- 
efficiency and waste must necessarily increase the burden intol- 
erably, and might prove fatal to our cause, which is the cause of the 
civilized world. 

There is necessity for a budget system as there never was be- 
fore; and such a reform is now advocated by all thinking men. 
There is abundant literature for our guidance. The Academy it- 
self, in its Annals, has published a series of able papers on “‘ Public 
Budgets,’ with a bibliography of select references on the subject. 
President Taft made a practical beginning in the application of the 
budget idea to our national government and devised forms and re- 
ports which should prove of great value in the study and formulation 
of a budget plan. The introduction of such a system would not be 
the least of the great victories democracy must win. 


1 See The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1915: 


INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL FOOD CONTROL 


By Atonzo E. Taytor, M.D., 
Member of the War Trade Board, and of the Food Administration. 


The subject of food control is so large and it lends itself with 
such difficulty to systematic treatment, that I believe it will be a 
less unprofitable contribution upon my part if I confine myself to 
three or four points that mean much from the interpretive point of 
view. We use the word “priority” a great deal, and we mean by it 
that some one has a superior right to the possession of a particular 
commodity. Now, in the final analysis, the food problem resolves 
itself into a problem of priorities, because we do not all possess the 
same right to food stuffs in the qualitative or quantitative sense. 

In international relations, we have four groups of priorities: 
our Allies, the neutrals of Europe, the neutrals of the Western Hemis- 
phere, and ourselves. The priority claims of our Allies, of course 
based upon statistical,data, are largely the expression of the fact 
that they have upon their lands the actual fields of battle. The 
priority claims of the neutral nations in Europe rest upon a peculiar 
basis, are frequently misunderstood, but are of great importance 
from the viewpoint both of political and social relations and from 
the standpoint of the carrying on of the war. We have made 
definite commitments of food stuffs to Switzerland, Holland and 
Norway. ‘These commitments are an expression of the realization 
upon the part of the Allies that the neutrals in Europe occupy a 
position which compels recognition, entirely apart from humani- 
tarian considerations. Their commerce was free; they secured their 
subsistence from the four quarters of the globe. They are hemmed 
in now by a submarine warfare, and their commercial relations are 
restricted because they are unable, in a competitive sense, to secure 
in the markets of the world the attention that formerly they did 
secure. In other words, both the Allies and the submarine warfare 
of the enemy operate in the direction of restriction of supplies to the 
neutral nations of Europe. And in consideration of the situation, 
the Allies owe it to Switzerland, Holland and Norway, in the same 
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sense that we owe it to Belgium, which is overrun by Germany, to 
maintain their subsistence; and it is a priority of high order. 

The neutrals of the Western Hemisphere have priority rights 
upon food stuffs of the world. More than that, they have priority 
rights upon food stuffs of the United States. Prior to the war we 
had practically ceased to be a food-exporting nation. We were, in 
fact, a food-importing nation. The neutral nations of the Western 
Hemisphere secured their food stuffs elsewhere. They supplied 
raw materials to us and they purchased finished products from us. 
Be they manufactured commodities or food stuffs, there is no other 
place now where the neutral nations can secure finished products 
except from the United States. For example, they used to import 
cheese from Germany and Holland; they now must appeal to us for 
cheese if they are to secure it. The whole world turns to us now for 
food. From most of the neutral nations of the entire world come 
appeals for certain articles; from missionaries, miners and lumber- 
men, from the south coast of Africa, the South Sea Islands, China, 
and all through South America; from every direction come appeals 
to us for food stuffs of certain kinds in certain amounts, finished 
food stuffs as a rule, in return for raw products. 

These appeals constitute priorities that must be given full 
consideration by the Allies, entirely apart from our war program; 
and in addition, in consideration of the war program directly, be- 
cause food stuffs constitute a fraction of the finished products that 
we must export as commodities in order to pay for raw materials. 
It seems to be extremely difficult to secure from the general American 
publie a recognition of the fundamental fact that we must pay for 
everything that we buy in terms of international exchange; that we 
cannot pay in gold or securities but must pay in commodities; and, 
therefore, that the entire standard of life, plane of living and ideas 
of consumption of the American people must be guided by the con- 
sideration that we must ship from this country finished commod- 
ities of every kind in order to pay the neutral nations of the world 
for the indispensable raw materials which we secure from them, 
that are vital to the carrying on of the war. It is impossible, for 
example, to expect to secure nitrates from Chili and manganese 
from Brazil, and so on and so forth, unless we are willing to send 
women’s hats to Chili and worsteds to Brazil and so on. The field 
of exchange becomes a broad one, but the principle must be estab- 
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lished that the necessity of paying for raw materials with com- 
modities rather than with gold or securities constitutes a veritable 
priority claim upon the part of these nations, and this claim ex- 
tends to food stuffs to a very considerable extent. Lastly, of 
course, we have our commitments to our own people. 

Now, if one studies the situation of international priorities in 
the other countries at war, where the same situation holds, because 
even to this day our Allies are compelled to export finished com- 
modities, we realize that these three sets of external priorities, our 
Allies, the neutrals of Europe and the neutrals of South America, 
may assume one of two sets of relations with respect to the domestic 
program: they may be competitive or they may be unified into a 
single agency. If they were competitive, we would have the 
British wheat executive, the Swiss food controller and the Cuban 
Council of Defence competing in the United States for food stuffs, 
with, of course, the result of laying a-foundation for speculation, of 
which there would be neither measurement nor control. 

The only escape from this is to unify all of these agencies and 
to direct the stream of exports; once it has left the producer it must 
pass through one single channel to the various lands to which the 
commodities are to be exported. In other words, there must be 
one buyer for export. Now, the moment that we assume the second 
of these obligations, which is to have one buyer in place of many 
competitive price bidders, we place in the one agency a buying 
power that is almost immeasurable as against the domestic buyer. 
This necessarily, therefore, leads to the determination that the 
organization that buys for export, must be the identical organiza- 
tion that controls domestic consumption and as far as possible the 
channels of trade. This is one of the most difficult features of food 
control, in the international sense—the machinery by which we will 
supply the food stuffs due to our Allies, to the neutrals in Europe 
and to the neutrals in the rest of the world from our stocks, without 
compromising our domestic situation or allowing the buyer of a 
foreign agency of this type to appear upon the domestic market. 
Obviously, an analysis of such relationship from the classical stand- 
point of supply and demand, becomes directly out of question. 

Leaving now the international group of priorities, we have do- 
mestically also three groups of definite priorities that must be given 
consideration. And here again we find it in this country, as in 
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England, France and Germany, a very difficult problem to secure 
assent to the proposition that there are differential priorities within 
a nation. We are possessed of equal rights in liberty and in the 
pursuit of happiness; but this does not mean, in war time, an equal 
right for the possession of specified food stuffs or comestibles re- 
garded as a unit. The first priority naturally goes to the military 
forces, and this priority is one not only extreme in amount but 
very specific in other directions, since the standardization of the 
requirements of the military forces has been brought to a point of 
practical perfection. The specifications are very high and the 
demands are definite, and it is necessary in order to fill these de- 
mands that a waste of raw commodities occur, which is not true in 
the case of articles for civilian utilization. For example, if we wish 
a million shoes for civilians, it is very different from getting a mil- 
lion shoes for soldiers, since a million soldiers’ shoes destroy far 
more cow hides than a million civilians’ shoes, because of the higher 
requirements. Thus, the priority of military requirements becomes 
a difficult one because it exercises a disproportionate drain upon 
our commodities, and the full requirement of the soldier is many 
times the mean requirement of the civilian. 

Secondly, there is a very definite priority in favor of the work- 
ing classes. This priority has been met abroad in one of several 
ways—at least, they have attempted to meet it in one of several 
ways. But they have all finally come to one solution, or one 
attempted solution, and that is direct subsidy. Nowhere abroad 
today among the warring nations, in England, France, Germany or 
Austria-Hungary, do they attempt to secure for their working 
classes food at the wage of the classes themselves; but there is 
everywhere,—to a different extent in the different countries and 
with different commodities—a direct subsidy on the part of the 
state. Every English workman who purchases bread for 9 cents 
knows that it costs the state 12 cents; every German workman 
who purchases potatoes for M. 5.75 knows it costs the state M. 7.50. 
There is a fixed price for the producer and consumer; in order to 
secure the subsistence of the working classes at the prevalent wage, 
they are compelled to make a direct subsidy to the working classes. 
Weare not in that situation, but we have imposed upon us an equally 
pressing obligation. There are classes who can adapt consumption, 
and the classes who can yield and who have the leeway, must grant 
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that leeway to the working classes if we are to avoid the final step 
to which our Allies have been driven. 

There is an excellent illustration in the case of wheat just now. 
We have not enough wheat left in this country to supply our own 
usual demands, because it has gone abroad to our Allies. There is 
not enough wheat left to supply each person ini the United States 
with the normal amount; nor is there enough left to maintain half 
of the normal flour consumption. Wheat has a fixed price to the 
producer. Wheat flour is the cheapest food, practically speaking, 

-on the market today. We wish to send wheat to our Allies, the 
chief reason being that wheat lends itself to the subsistence of our 
Allies with the least degree of labor; our Allies are overworked to a 
very much greater extent than we are and to an extent of which 
Americans have little conception. 

Since our Allies are overworked, they ought to receive con- 
sideration at our hands in every direction. We want to send them 
a food supply at the least outlay of woman’s work, and that is why 
wheat is going to them. Now, that being true, we are deliberately 
cutting our wheat supply down and leaving the rice, corn and oats 
supply high. Now, the same state of affairs that induces us as a 
nation to elect to eat oats, rice and corn in this country in order to 
send wheat abroad is equally imperative upon the well-to-do classes 
and the rural communities, who have freedom of choice, to elect 
to eat corn, rice and oats and allow the working classes in the cities 
to have wheat flour in disproportionate amounts. If it were to be 
put in figures, for example, I should say something of this sort. We 
have statistically eight pounds per person per month of wheat 
flour. Now, until the new crop, every person of means ought to 
make it possible for a laboring man, whose wage makes it a diffi- 
culty for him to meet the cost of subsistence, to have not eight 
pounds but, let us say, twelve pounds. In other words, each one 
of us must average off our consumption with the consumption of a 
worker whose wage will not permit him to elect a higher priced 
food instead of wheat flour. 

For the wheat still unconsumed, the same argument that 
holds between us and France, holds in this country, as between the 
well-to-do and the rural communities on the one hand, and the 
wage-earners of the large cities on the other, because it is the wage- 
earners of large cities who feel the very narrow margin between 
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wage and cost of living. This is a priority of great importance for 
the maintenance of social rest and industrial efficiency. If this 
priority is not guaranteed and maintained by the voluntary efforts 
of the American people, we will face the precise situation they have 
all been driven to abroad, that of direct subsidy, much as this 
would be against the traditions of the American people. If we 
should continue to face with our cereals stocks the same situation 
next year that we are facing now, we would have to judge between 
our present attempt at solution and the situation into which the 
British government has been forced, because in the final analysis, 
the relations are absolutely identical. 

A peculiar experience is observed in connection with the relation 
between priority and price. It has been a common theorem that 
production could be enlarged by increasing price. This has been 
proved for agricultural products, regarded as a unit, to be fallacious. 
Nowhere in the warring or neutral world has increase in price re- 
sulted in increase of production as a unit. One can secure increase 
in a particular direction, but it will be at the expense of another 
direction. In England today the increase in production of wheat 
is secured directly at the expense of the production of other food 
stuffs. This is true in France, in Germany, and in all the neutral 
nations around Germany; high prices to the producer under war 
conditions do not and cannot lead to increased production. Now 
priority appeal does this in a particular direction, in the experience 
of the nations at war, more effectively than price. 

The present cry is for wheat in this country. It is a priority 
responsibility. It is recognized that wheat need has a priority in 
this war; the farmer planted wheat not because he believed $2.20 
to be a better price for him than the possible price he hoped he might 
secure for other grains—he has planted it unquestionably as a 
direct response to the priority appeal. Here we have the same 
situation that they have found abroad both with the Allies and with 
the enemies. One secures a public response from the standpoint 
of producer for production in a certain direction more effectively by 
having it issued as a priority appeal, and having it understood that 
it is a priority essential to war, than by price elevation. In other 
words, in the final analysis, the public is essentially and deeply 
patriotic and understands what the word priority means. 

Now, there is a way in which food stuff can be increased in war 
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time, though not as a unit by the increase of price. It is by the 
re-definition of the standard of life. What do I mean by that? I 
mean that we utilize only a small portion of our crops as they are 
raised, as they leave the land, for the finished product on the table. 
We never eat over 5 per cent of our corn or over 10 per cent of our 
oats, but we consume all of our rice and wheat. We have so 
specialized in food production that we consume but a small amount 
of our produce. If we were to take the ration of the American 
people in 1888 and apply it to the American people of today, with 
our present production, we would find ourselves blessed with a 
superabundance that we do not possess today, because the standard 
of what constituted subsistence then was nearer the soil—more 
elemental; it demanded less manufacture, less handling, and, of 
course, less waste. Now we can secure an increase of food stuffs 
by going back—by the simplification of life. Every pound of 
meat we consume is produced at the cost of ten or fifteen times the 
unit value of its caloric content. With the nations at war the 
diet becomes more simple, more vegetarian, more rough; and thus 
they find the differential between the total produce and the con- 
sumed fraction mueh smaller. 

Four months ago we did not possess milling facilities in this 
country to carry more than half of the cereal requirements for 
cereals other than wheat. ‘Today we mill corn and other non-wheat 
cereals in amounts not only sufficient to cover the non-wheat re- 
quirements of the American people but also to freely export them, 
indicating to what degree the feature of manufacture bears on 
utilization. We say that we had 1,300,000,000 bushels of oats last 
year, but we only manufactured 8,000,000 barrels of oatmeal; and 
as oats cannot be consumed by human beings in any other state, 
the real definition of our oat food is not the yield of oats at all— 
it is the milling capacity for oatmeal and that alone. Just as this 
is increased and as we increase industrially the output in these 
directions, and as diet of our people becomes more simplified and 
more primitive, we secure an increase in human food. But we do 
not secure it by increasing prices on all food stuffs, either artificially 
or naturally, by fixation or speculation, so long as: we define food 
by the present standard of living. 

And lastly, the point that impresses itself upon every man who 
has observed on both sides—and it has happened to be my privilege 
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to observe on both sides of the battle line—is the almost utter fu- 
tility, or, at least, the very great difficulty, of getting a nation to 
save food, even one commodity of food, before it has attained the 
sacrificial consciousness of war. We cannot expect a nation to 
save food if it does not save automobiles, graphophones, hats, shoes 
and all commodities of life, especially luxuries. It is impossible. 
One cannot separate out of one’s consciousness a particular com- 
modity and give it a priority in saving. A fraction can do it— 
perhaps 30 per cent of the people can do it;—but a people as a whole 
cannot do it, and that is the reason why in this country we have, 
just as they had in England in 1916 and in Germany in 1915, 
difficulty in the program of food conservation because our people . 
have not yet attained sacrificial consciousness for the carrying on 
of the war—in which we view every act of our lives and everything 
we do and everything we wear and everything we eat, and every- 
thing we desire, and everything we use, from the standpoint of a 
new rule, whether it will or will not aid in the carrying on of the war, 
whether it is or is not a positive military measure. That is the 
final step of analysis in all systems of food:control. When we have 
reached that plane, as they have reached it in England and France, 
the whole problem of control becomes simplified, because the 
motivation is there that makes it possible to carry through a 
repression applied to foods in general or to any particular food. 


ESSENTIALS TO A FOOD PROGRAM FOR NEXT YEAR 
By Grrrorp Pincuot, LL.D., Milford, Pennsylvania 


Food has been our greatest contribution to the war, and it is 
likely to continue so. Heroic France is today actually so short of 
food that she has been obliged to cut down her consumption of 
wheat 25 per cent, her consumption of sugar 49 per cent, and her 
consumption of fats 48 per cent, in spite of all we could do to help. 
That fact brings home the part the food we alone can supply has 
been playing and is to play in winning the war. Great Britain, 
also, is dependent still for 65 per cent of her essential foodstuffs on 
Canada and the United States. 

Food is our greatest contribution to the war, and our greatest 
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domestic problem as well. From March 1, 1916, to March 1, 1917, 
the reserve of the six principal grains in the United States was 
reduced by an amount equal to one pound per day for every man, 
woman, and child in America. The difference between the amount 
of grain in our country at the beginning and at the end of that one 


year was greater than any crop ever raised in the United States, . 


with three exceptions. We are not only faced with the duty which 
has been laid upon us to supply food to our Allies and to the neutral 
nations of the world, a duty which we must perform or lose the war, 
but also with the duty to restore our own reserve of grain to a point 
where a single bad crop cannot mean famine in the land. The food 
situation is serious, if anything can be. 

The amount of food available can be increased by producing 
more or by using less. Nine-tenths of our attention in the United 
States seems to have been given to saving what we had instead of to 
the vastly more fundamental question of producing more. If we had 
concentrated on the question of larger production a reasonable frac- 
tion of the attention, ingenuity, and effort that has been given to 
conservation, there would have been far more food for our Allies 
and our own people, and much of the painful need for saving as 
well as the anxiety over supply would have disappeared. It would 
be hard to imagine a more grievous and unnecessary mistake. 

It is substantially too late to increase the crop of 1918—that 
is fixed, except as cultivation and the weather may affect it still. 
It will be large or small, as may happen, and there is little we can 
do about it. The indications are that an exceptional spring will give 
us far more wheat than we had a right to expect from the area 
planted. But we cannot safely count on a repetition of such good 
luck. Now is the time, while action can still produce results, to 
plan for the crop of 1919. 

Increase of crop production is mainly a question of dealing with 
men. To secure a larger crop is a matter of getting the farmers to 
produce more, and in order to do that we must deal with them as 
they are, and take measures such as will fit their circumstances, meet 
with their approval, and therefore produce results. 

One of the main difficulties in our food situation has been that 
the officials in control have not understood the farmer. We have 
had the city man’s point of view in control of the food question, and 
not the point of view of the man who produces the food. But the 
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farmer is the man who grows the crop, and to get him to increase 
his crop you must reach his heart and his mind. But he cannot be 
reached along the lines that appeal to the banker, or the merchant, 
or the brick-layer, or the hand in a factory, but only along lines that 
fit in with the ways of thinking and living of the man who actually 
walks in the furrow and milks the cow. And that has not been done. 

I am not going into the question of the mistakes that have been 
made. We are at war, and the past is valuable mainly as a warning. 
The thing to be done now is to provide for the next crop, leaving the 
story of what has already happened to be written afterward. When 
that story is told, the facts concerning the relation of our govern- 
ment to the farmers during our first year in the war will make the 
story of our blunders in aircraft production look small in compari- 
son. If our farmers, in spite of the failure of the government in 
organization and understanding, in spite of the lack of labor, credit, 
and supplies, still increase or maintain the crop production of last 
year, it will be an achievement far beyond all praise, and it will have 
saved the nation from losing the war. 

The farmer is a member of a highly skilled profession. There 
is no other man who works for as small a wage who is as skilled a 
worker as the farmer, and there is no other man who requires as large 
a field of knowledge to be successful with the work he does. In talk- 
ing recently to a body of farmers, I assumed that it takes about three 
years to make a skilled farm hand. Immediately a gray-haired man 
in the audience spoke up and said, “Ten.’’ To make a farmer capa- 
ble of directing the work of a farm of course takes very much longer. 
All this is not generally understood in town. I had occasion, the 
other day, to tell an energetic, robust and intelligent city man that 
he could not earn his keep on a farm. He was inclined to be hurt, 
and very much surprised. ‘ Why,” said he, “I supposed anybody 
could work on a farm.” Said I, “‘A farmer wouldn’t have you on 
his place,’ and it was true. 

A farmer is not only a member of a highly specialized profession, 
—we must remember that he is also a business man in a business 
which involves taking larger risks than almost any other business. 
In addition to all the ordinary chances of business, he is subject to 
the weather to a degree that is otherwise practically unknown. 
More than that, he has his own way of thinking, and having reached 
a decision he is slower to change than the city man. Our city people 
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are inclined to look down on the farmer. They sometimes think of 
him as being different from them, and therefore inferior. But this 
is very far from true. 

When all is said and done the man who owns the land from 
which he makes his living is the backbone of the country. Further- 
more, with his family he makes up one-third of the population. 
Even from the point of view of organization he is not to be despised, 
for our organized farmers are more in number than the whole mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor. 

The demands which will be made upon us for food in 1919 and 
1920 will be enormous, and they will be made absolutely irrespective 
of whether the war ends or not. When victory comes we shall have 
more, and not less, people to feed than before, for the demands of 
half-starved Germany and Austria will be added. The ending of 
the war will produce no more food and no more ships. It will not 
bring the wheat of India or Argentina or Australia a mile nearer to 
London or Berlin. The demand on us in 1919 will be colossal 
whether the war ends or not. . 

What then must be done to reach the farmer, supply his indis- 
pensable needs, and make it possible for him to produce in 1919, 
when he would like to produce what the nation and the world vitally 
needs that he should produce, but what the bungling of men in high 
places bids fair to keep him from being able to produce this year? 

First, wipe out the distinction which has been held, and most 
harmfully held, between the production of food and the use of food. 
Our conservation measures have been directed upon the theory that 
the production of food was unchangeable, like the tides or the coming 
of day and night, and that nothing that was done with the food 
after it was grown could increase or decrease the growing of food. 
That theory is wholly mistaken. Very much to the contrary, every- 
thing that is done to conserve food, to regulate price, to restrict use, 
to promote saving, has its direct effect on production. Food is a 
commodity, and the law of supply and demand, when not repealed 
by monopoly, applies to food as it does to any other commodity. 
Conservation measures affect demand. Therefore they must influ- 
ence supply, or production also. The farmer determines what he is 
_ going to grow next year, subject to the demands of his rotation, by 

the success he has had with the things he grew last year. He is in 
business to make money. Therefore, he will grow most of what 
pays best, and he cannot do otherwise. 
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Take the matter of milk, for example. Whatever reduces the 
consumption of milk tends to result in less milk for those who need 
it instead of more. The farmer must milk his cow daily. If, because 
of any “‘Save the Milk” campaign, the demand for his milk is cut 
off, in self-defense he must cut off the supply. He cannot produce 
milk at a loss. He cannot turn a tap, and hold his milk for a later 
market. So he reduces supply to the level of demand by selling the 
cow to the butcher. But if the demand increases at a living price, 
he will keep his cow and raise more. The more consumption of milk 
is stimulated, the greater will production be, and the more consump- 
tion is reduced, the less the supply of this best and cheapest of ani- 
mal foods for all of us. A “Save the Milk” campaign is a blunder 
into which only a city mind could fall. 

Chickens, potatoes, veal, lamb, and other produce might like- 
wise be cited to show how the conservation of a farm product has 
an immediate and direct influence on the production of it, and how 
wise and skillful a hand is needed to deal successfully with the 
amazingly sensitive and pervasive relation between agricultural pro- 
duction and the conservation of agricultural products. 

The first thing to be done in preparing for a crop in 1919 large 
enough to meet our foreknown needs is then to wipe out the artificial 
wall which has been created between food production, which has 
been assigned to the Department of Agriculture, and food conserva- 
tion, which the Food Administration supervises and controls. If 
actual consolidation is impracticable, then at least such codéperation 
should be enforced between them as will effectually prevent the 
taking of any conservation measure until farm experts have con- 
sidered and approved it in relation to production. 

The second thing is to see that the farmer has the means with 
which to produce. Of these, the most important is labor. Man 
power in agriculture has exactly the same value as man power in 
war. Since neither high school boys, nor failures from the slums, 
nor casuals from the streets, nor women on vacation can supply the 
year-long need of the American farmer for skilled labor, since even 
before the war began farm labor was probably 10 per cent short, 
since more than a quarter of our National Army is composed of 
skilled farm workers, and since it is not easy to grow more crops 
with less men, the labor situation is critical. 

Normally, there is about one farm Jaborer to every two farms 
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in the United States. We cannot feed our people and our Allies 
without the farmer’s hired man, but farm help is hard to find and 
hard to hold. As a rule, the farm laborer has small pay, long hours, 
complicated tools, and, therefore, the necessity for very high skill in 
handling them. He does a great many different things, and he must 
do them with skill or not at all. Then he is often quite isolated; he 
suffers from exposure to heat and cold; he has no holidays and very 
few pleasures; and he can get better pay and easier hours elsewhere. 
It must be made worth while for farm hands to work on the farm. 

The government must give the farmer reasonable confidence 
that in 1919 he will have labor, that he will have seed, fertilizer, 


‘farm implements, and credit,—all upon terms that will enable him 


to produce without loss. There is nothing so destructive of busi- 
ness enterprise as the lack of confidence, and the American farmer 
has not had confidence this year. It was his patriotism, and nothing 
else, which led him to plant 42,000,000 acres of winter wheat. 

The farmer knows as well as any one that the price of $2.20 a 
bushel for wheat was not fixed in order to guarantee him a high 
price. It was fixed in order to guarantee the city consumer against 
a higher price. The $2.20 limit was not an effort to keep the price 
of wheat up, but a successful effort to keep the price of wheat down. 
Price fixing of that kind does two things—it discourages production, 
and it increases consumption,—and these are just the two things 
that, in the face of a scarcity, we cannot afford to have done. I 
have no doubt that our acreage of winter wheat this year would 
have been as large as the Department of Agriculture asked for, if 
it had not been for the knowledge of the farmers that the price they 
were getting was being held down by artificial restriction when the 
prices they were paying were rising at pleasure. As it was, the area 
planted to winter wheat, while very slightly larger than for 1914, 
was no less than five million acres smaller than the Department of 
Agriculture indicated as being necessary to meet the needs of this 
country and of our Allies. That is the essential figure—five million 
acres less than the Department of Agriculture asked for. Compari- 
sons with normal times are meaningless or misleading now. The 
true standard of judgment is what we need now to win the war, not 
what we used to need in peace. 

The farmers raised a great crop last year, at the urging of the 
government. Many of them lost by their patriotic effort because 
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the marketing facilities were not properly organized. Men who 
even sent their wives and daughters into the fields found themselves 
at the end of the season very much out of pocket. The point is not 
so much that they lost money, but that they cannot lose money and 
go on farming. The average farmer in this country gets only about 
$400 cash a year. He cannot keep on farming if he loses many acres 
of potatoes, as many and many a farmer did in Pennsylvania and 
other states, when it costs him $90 an acre to put those potatoes in. 
The farmer sees that nearly every other producer of the things 
essential for carrying on the war is assured of a profit. He reads 
that at Hog Island the government is furnishing money, putting up 
houses, finding labor, and then guaranteeing a definite percentage of 
return to the men who undertake the work. He reads of the same 
thing in other war industries. He has heard that the government 
is going to put billions of dollars into such industries at huge aggre- 
gate profits to their promoters. He does not want huge profits him- 
self, —well he knows he will not get them—but he does want reason- 
able business security, and it is fair and right that he should have it. 
At present it is denied to him, and to him almost alone. 
Finally—and this, I think, is the most essential need in the 
whole situation—the farmer must be taken into partnership in the 
handling of the war. So far as I know there has not been a repre- 
sentative of organized farmers in any position of high responsibility 
in any organization in Washington charged with the conduct of the 
war. A third of the people of the United States, who have been pro- 
ducing food, the admitted first essential for the successful conduct 
of the war, have been denied a voice in dealing with the great ques- 
tions, even the farm questions, which concern the war. It does not 
amount to representation for a third of the people of this country 
to occasionally call a few farmers to Washington for a few days, 
there to tell them what has been done and secure their approval. 
The treatment of the organized farmers may well be contrasted 
with the proper recognition that has been given to organized labor. 
A special branch of the Council of National Defence was established 
to represent it, and organized labor has from the beginning been 
properly recognized and continuously called into consultation. All 
I ask is that the enormous body of organized farmers, representing 
the largest single element among our people, supplying a more essen- 
tial ingredient for the success of the war than any other, should 
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themselves have that proper consideration, which is admittedly 
proper in the case of organized workers off the farm, and certainly 
is no less proper in the case of organized workers on the farm. 

The farmer feels deeply that he has been left out. Again and 
again, through the Federal Board of Farm Organizations, he has 
offered his services; again and again he has asked for a working 
partnership in the war; urgently and repeatedly he has called atten- 
tion to his lack of necessities without which it would be impossible 
for him to carry out as fully as he would like to do the duty which 
the war has imposed upon him. Grudging and merely ostensible 
recognition, and officially inspired reproof have been substantially 
the only results. Now is the time, well in advance of the crop of 
1919, to call the producers of this country into consultation, to see 
to it that the farmer’s point of view is fairly represented in dealing 
with farm questions, that matters which are within the knowledge 
and the competence of this highly trained class of men should no 
longer be dealt with as they have been dealt with hitherto—almost 
purely from the point of view of men who were ignorant of the 
farmer’s mind, and apparently altogether out of touch with the con- 
ditions under which the farmer does his work. 

This is my last word. Remember that farmers are just as 
different from city men as city men are different from seamen, and 
that in dealing with farmers, as in dealing with any other highly 
trained and specialized body of men, success depends on the use of 
methods which they understand. This fact the city mind seems 
wholly unable to grasp, and it is the city mind which is in charge of 
this war. The one thing most needful in order to secure for the world 
in 1919 a crop equal to the need we know is coming, is to make the 
farmers of the United States cease to feel that they are outsiders in 
the war, exhorted and preached at by men who do not understand 
them, and to take them into a really effective and equal working 
partnership, and to see that they are recognized as partners on that 
basis in the winning of this war for human liberty. 
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THE SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


By Greorce W. Norris, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, Federal Farm Loan Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


We are not at all concerned with the food problems of the 
Central Empires, and we are not particularly concerned with the 
problem as it affects neutrals. We are, however, vitally concerned 
with the problem as it affects our Allies. Prior to the war, the 
average annual wheat production of Great Britain was 61,000,000 
bushels and its consumption 282,000,000 bushels, so that it had to 
import annually about 221,000,000 bushels. France produced 
324,000,000, consumed 379,000,000, and therefore had to import 
55,000,000. Italy produced 191,000,000, consumed 249,000,000, 
and therefore had to import 58,000,000. The three countries to- 
gether produced 576,000,000, consumed 910,000,000, and therefore 
had to import 334,000,000. 

With the outbreak of war the production of these countries 
necessarily fell off, due partly to the fact that there was a shortage 
of farm labor resulting from the draft for war purposes, and partly 
also to the fact that a large part of the best wheat lands of France lie 
in the occupied or devastated regions in the northeast. As a result 
of these conditions, the 1914 production of wheat by our three Allies 
fell to 89 per cent of their normal. This percentage was reduced 
to 81 in 1915, to 77 in 1916, and to 60 in 1917. Translating 
these percentages into bushels means that in 1917 these three 
countries had a deficiency from the normal of 228,000,000 bushels. 
Adding this to their normal pre-war importation of 334,000,000 
bushels, we get 562,000,000 bushels as their import requirements to 
meet normal consumption. 


Wueat Resources OF THE WORLD 


Where were these 562,000,000 bushels to come from? The 
four great exporting countries of the world are Russia, the United 
States, Canada and Argentina. Internal conditions in Russia and 
transportation difficulties made it impossible to expect any help 
from that source. The normal exports from the United States 
before the war were about 116,000,000 bushels, from Canada 111,000, 
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000, and from Argentina 100,000,000—a total for the three of 
327,000,000, or just about three-fifths of what was required. The 
great demand for tonnage made it almost impossible to draw to any 
great extent upon the Australian or Indian surplus, and undesirable 
to import from Argentina if the needs could be met elsewhere. The 
reduction in farm labor resulting from the heavy enlistment in 
Canada made any great increase in the Canadian supply unlikely. 

Manifestly it was up to the United States to supply the largest 
possible measure of the deficiency. It was not reasonable to believe 
that our exportable surplus could be very greatly increased by econ- 
omy in home consumption, because, wasteful as we have been in 
other things, we were not great wheat eaters. The consumption in 
this country is only about six bushels per capita per year, which is 
about the same as that of Great Britain and Spain, and less than 
Italy or France. Ordinary economy in home consumption could not 
add more than from fifty to one hundred million bushels to the 
exportable surplus. The circle therefore narrowed until there was 
only one possible outlet. There were no other countries that could 
be drawn upon and our home consumption could not be curtailed to 
an extent that would go very far toward meeting the export demands. 
The only remedy was increased production in the United States. 
Prior to our entrance into the war, the high price of wheat was a 
sufficient incentive for such increased production, while since our 
entrance into the war there has been the added and it is to be hoped 
even greater incentive of supplying our Allies with the staff of life. 

What were our opportunities in this respect? In 1910 we had 
45,681,000 acres in wheat and raised a crop of 635,000,000 bushels. 
In 1915 we had increased the acreage about one-third to 60,469,000 
acres, and the crop nearly two-thirds to 1,026,000,000 bushels. It 
might have been supposed that we would make another increase in 
both acreage and production in 1916 and a still further increase in 
1917. Instead of doing so, our acreage in 1916 fell to 52,785,000, 
and the crop to 640,000,000 bushels. In 1917 the acreage fell still 
further to 45,941,000, with a crop of 651,000,000 bushels. In other 
words, the 1917 acreage and crop was almost exactly equal to that of 
1910, and represented only three-fourths of the 1915 acreage and 
less than 65 per cent of the 1915 production. 

In the meantime, reserve stocks had been exhausted; our Allies 
in spite of the greatest economy in consumption had been reduced to 
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; i ) bread cards and rations; and the situation was so acute and so plain 
that he who ran might read. It called for extraordinary and heroic 
action. The Treasury Department was confronted last year with 
the problem of raising $6,000,000,000. It was raised, but it was not 
raised by any ordinary or routine methods. It was only raised by 
making plain to thé people of the country the vital necessity of 
raising it, and by enlisting the interest and the personal efforts of 
hundreds of thousands of the patriotic men and women who are 
. today conducting the third liberty loan campaign. Unless that 
; money had been raised in this country, neither we nor our Allies 
could have fought this war as we have, or indeed at all. Unless 
more wheat can be raised in this country, it is a very serious question | 
whether our Allies can continue to wage war. 


] Tue FaRMER’s PropLeMs 


I have said that in 1915 there were nearly 15,000,000 more | 
acres planted to wheat than in 1917, and that these 15,000,000 acres | 
were land suited to the growing of wheat was proven by the fact that | 
the production per acre that year was greater than in 1917. The | 
American farmer cannot be expected to sow wheat or cotton or any | 
other crop on land not adapted to its cultivation, but there are more | 
than 60,000,000 acres of land in the United States adapted to the 
cultivation of wheat. What did the farmer need to induce him to 
iy put 70,000,000, or 80,000,000 acres into wheat? He needed first of 
all to have his attention focused upon the critical nature of the sit- 

uation. He needed to have made plain to him that there was a 
distinct and positive call upon his patriotism. In the second place, 
it was necessary-in some localities that he should be supplied with 
seed, for cash if he had the cash to pay, and on credit if he had not. 
It was a situation where either the government or local organizations 
or, if necessary, private individuals should take some risks in financ- 
ing it. The risk of financing the farmer’s requirements for seed on 
the security of a crop lien is very slight. In the third place, he 
needed every assurance that could be given him that the capital ' 
that he would need to make and harvest his crop should be available. 

Here again the help of local associations and groups of bankers might 

have been enlisted to a much greater extent than it was. In the ' 
fourth place, he needed an assurance that he would be able to get 

labor. Holding out to him the promise of a large price for his crop 
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could not take the place of these assurances, because it is of no use 
to offer a man a high price for his crop unless he can have a reason- 
able assurance that he will be able to produce the crop. é 

Towhat extent were these assurances given? In the President’s 
message to farmers on January 31, he said: ‘The attention of the 
War Department has been very seriously centered upon the task of 
interfering with the labor of the farms as little as possible, and under 
the new draft regulations I believe that the farmers of the country 
will find that their supply of labor will be very much less seriously 
drawn upon than it was under the first and initial draft.”” This 
was a statement of the fact that the attention of the War Depart- 
ment was centered upon the task, and of a belief that the farmers 
were to find their supply of labor very much less seriously drawn 
upon than it was in the first draft, but admirable as that message 
was it could not afford the farmers the assurance needed. In the 
Department of Agriculture’s appeal to farmers to increase wheat 
acreage, published on February 19th, it was stated that: ‘While 
the labor situation still presents difficulties. . . . the farmers 
succeeded in overcoming them last year, and with better organiza- 
tion, and especially with deferred classification of skilled farm labor, 
the difficulties again can be surmounted and production maintained 
and increased.”” This was encouraging, but was not yet definite. 
In another statement, it was said that the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Labor were “continuing to assist farmers in securing the 
labor needed in their operations,”’ and were planning to assist in the 
transfer of labor from community to community and from state to 
state, but it was not until a few weeks ago that there came a definite 
announcement from the War Départment that drafted men who 
were needed on farms would be given a furlough for that purpose, 
and that no additional men would be drafted before the end of the 
present harvest season. 

Whether this last announcement has come in time remains to be 
seen. Winter wheat, which represents considerably more than half 
of our total production, was of course planted last fall, and fortu- 
nately it has come through the winter so well that the present fore- 
cast is for a crop of 560,000,000 bushels, which is about one-eighth 
above the 1910-14 average, although over 100,000,000 bushels below 
the forecast at the same period in 1914 andin 1915. An unusually 
large acreage is being sown to spring wheat, and the size of our ex- 
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portable surplus next fall is now dependent upon the kind of weather 
that we get this summer. It is not possible that we shall be able to 
export anything like the amount that we ought to export, and there 
can be no doubt that we should exert to the utmost the only power 
that we have—that of economizing in consumption. Unless we 
should be fortunate enough to get an unexpectedly large crop of 
spring wheat this summer, this economy must continue not only 
through this calendar year but at least until next summer. It is to 
be hoped that before the time for the sowing of winter wheat next 
fall there will be effected the same sort of organization for getting 
wheat that has been effected for getting dollars, because the one is 
just as vitally important as the other. 


THE LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT SITUATION 


By L. D. H. We tp, 
Manager, Commercial Research Department, Swift & Company, Chicago. 


In consideration of war-time food problems, there is perhaps no 
industry which is of more vital importance than the live-stock and 
meat industry. Meat furnishes an extremely important part of the 
soldier’s ration and of the family diet in America, and the demands 
from the Allies have been increasing. Furthermore, there is no 
industry in the country which can point to such a proud record of 
achievement, in that the live-stock raisers and the packers have 
fulfilled all war-time demands, and have delivered promptly. 

The accomplishments of thi industry are all the more re- 
markable when one considers the situation immediately preceding 
the war. Live-stock production had not been keeping pace with 
population. There was, however, no need for it to do so, because 
until recent years we had always had much more meat than we 
needed, and we exported heavily to foreign countries. Since 1900, 
Argentina and Australia have been gradually taking our place in 
foreign markets because they could produce beef and mutton more 
cheaply than we could. As a result, our exports had dwindled to a 
very small amount before the war, and we were producing only 
enough to feed ourselves. With the outbreak of the European war, 
unusual demands were made on the United States for beef and 
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pork and fats. Our exports of beef products increased from 148,- 
000,000 pounds in 1914 to 411,000,000 pounds in 1917, and our ex- 
ports of pork products increased from 922,000,000 pounds in 1914, 
to 1,500,000,000 pounds in 1917. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 


To satisfy this demand from abroad, the American farmer came 
to the rescue by increasing his production of live stock, with the 
result that there are more cattle and hogs on farms today than ever 
before in the history of the country. During both 1916 and 1917 
there were more cattle marketed than ever before, and it was com- 
monly thought that these large shipments must mean that the stock 
of live animals was being sacrificed to supply the great demand. 
The estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, showed an increase in the number of cattle on farms for Jan- 
uary, 1917, as compared with January, 1916, and a still further in- 
crease was reported for January, 1918. 

The number of hogs marketed in 1917 was not quite as large 
as the number marketed during 1916, but it was greater than for 
any year previous to the war. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates show an increase in the number of hogs on farms for 1918, 
and hog production has been increasing rapidly during the past few 
months due to the large corn crop of 1917, and in spite of the fact 
that much of this corn is of poor quality. 

Because of the smaller marketings of hogs during 1917, and 
because it was believed that the supply of cattle was being used up, 
it appeared during the fall of 1917 that there might be a shortage of 
meat. Consequently the Food Administration took the matter in 
hand and established a department known as the Meat Division, 
to handle problems connected with the live-stock and packing in- 
dustry. The Food Administration has done five principal things in 
attempting to improve conditions in the live-stock and meat indus- 
try: 


1. An attempt has been made to encourage the production of 
hogs by promising to maintain, if possible, a minimum price of 
$15.50 per hundredweight in Chicago. This was not an absolute 
promise on the part of the government, but it was believed that 
through purchases for the army and the Allies, the price could be 
kept above that point. This announcement undoubtedly en- 
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couraged farmers to breed and feed hogs during the winter, and the 
Chicago price has remained well above this minimum practically 
all of the time. Hog production is generally conceded to have been 
profitable to farmers in the corn belt during the past few months. 

2. The Food Administration attempted to reduce consumption 
of meats by establishing meatless Tuesdays, porkless Saturdays, 
and one meatless meal a day. Parts of the country had two meat- 
less days a week. The stock raisers of the country have never been 
enthusiastic about meatless days and have continually protested 
against them on the ground that they reduced demand, and con- 
sequently prices, with the result that their feeding operations were 
rendered unprofitable. It is undoubtedly true that many farmers 
who bought cattle at the high prices which prevailed last fall, 
merely to fatten them for market, have lost money during the 
winter, although those who have held long enough to obtain ad- 
vantage of the increase in prices that has been occurring during March 
and April may have come out whole or even made, profit on their 
season’s operations. 

Since January, 1918, there has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of hogs marketed and in their average weight. The number re- 
ceived at ten principal markets was 18 per cent greater for Febru- 
ary and March, 1918, than for the corresponding two months in 
1917, and the average weight showed an increase of about 14 per 
cent. This means that of late pork production has been nearly one 
third greater than it was last year. It was largely because of this 


situation that all bans on meat consumption were removed for a | 


period of thirty days beginning the first of April. At present, pork 
is plentiful and the packers have larger accumulations of pork 
products than ever before. It is perfectly legitimate and patriotic 
to eat pork now (April, 1918); otherwise the price may fall and 
thereby discourage production. 

Meatless days undoubtedly made available for shipment to the 
Allies larger quantities of meat than would otherwise have been 
the case. This is especially true of beef, which was accumulated 
by the packers in the form of frozen beef during the fall months of 
heavy receipts and held for future shipment. These stocks of 
frozen beef have subsequently been shipped to the Allies, and beef is 
none too plentiful at present although there is no shortage. 

3. The Food Administration has centralized the purchase of 
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all meat supplies for the Allies in the Meat Division. This policy 
has been highly beneficial because it results in the better adjust- 
ment of purchases to actual needs and avoids duplication of effort. 

4. The Food Administration has attempted to regulate the 
daily receipts of live stock in Chicago and Kansas City by estab- 
lishing a zone system of shipment. Formerly live-stock shipments 
reached Chicago on two days of the week, chiefly Monday and 
Wednesday, and this custom, which grew up years ago, has been one 
reason for the fluctuation of live-stock prices. Although this zone 
system has not been entirely perfected, yet it is an important step in 
the right direction and has already proved beneficial. It cannot, 
however, cure the fluctuations in prices, because these fluctuations 
depend also on the varying receipts from week to week and from 
month to month, and also on the variations in the demand for meat. 

5. Finally, the Food Administration has licensed the packers 
under the food control law, and it has also limited the profit of the 
five largest packers in the meat departments of the business to 9 per 
cent on the capital employed. This limitation amounts to a little 
over two cents on each dollar of sales. No profit whatever is 
guaranteed. On certain other branches of the business, which util- 
ize by-products of the meat departments, the limitation is 15 per 
cent; and on still other branches, which have no connection with 
the meat departments, such as the butter and egg operations, there 
is no limitation at all. It would, of course, be discriminatory to 
limit the profits on these outside departments, unless the profits of 
other concerns outside the packing business were similarly limited. 


Packers’ PRoFItTs 


There is a good deal of misunderstanding and misapprehension 
concerning the extent and significance of the profits earned by the 
large packers. Many consumers feel that the high prices of meat 
are due to extortionate packer profits, while many farmers feel that 
the prices of live stock are low for the same reason. To refer to 
my own company, Swift & Company’s profits in 1917 were less 
than four cents on each dollar of sales. The profit on dressed beef 
was only about one-fourth of a cent per pound. Complete elimina- 
tion of these profits would have had practically no effect on the 
prices of meat and live stock. There is probably no business in the 
country where the profit is so small in relation to turnover, and where 
it is such an insignificant factor in prices. 
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There are those who admit that the packers’ profits are small 
as compared with sales, or as compared with unit of output, but 
who insist that they represent earnings which are too large with 
respect to capital employed. It is true that profits were larger in 
1917 than for any previous years, but the volume of sales was also 
much larger, due principally to the high level of prices prevailing,— 
and it is an easy matter to prove that these profits were reasonable 
as compared with profits earned in other industries, and that more 
than a normal profit is necessary during these abnormal times as a 
protection against rapid industrial changes and price fluctuations, 
and in order to finance the business at the extremely high prices 
prevailing. So far as Swift & Company is concerned, everything 
earned over a fair rate of return to stockholders has been put back 
into the business to finance operations and to build additions and 
improvements. 

If the large packers had a monopoly of the meat business, 
there might be more reason to consider a permanent policy of govern- 
ment control of the packing business and limitation of profits. 
Even if the five large packers worked together, they would handle 
only about one-third of the total meat supply of the country, and 


-only about 60 per cent of the total handled through slaughtering 


houses that are inspected by the United States government. But 
the packers do not act in coéperation with each other in attempting 
to control either the prices of live stock or the prices of dressed 
meats. Any person who makes an impartial first-hand study of the 
methods of dealing in live stock and the sale of dressed meats 
through the branch houses of the packers, will be struck by the in- 
tensity of the competition rather than by any indication that there 
is monopoly control or manipulation of prices. 

The large packing industry is essential in the carrying out of 
our war-time program. What other form of organization could 
have shipped 24,000,000 pounds or 800 car loads of meat in one 
week on three days’ notice, as recently did the company that I 
represent? I may be accused of seizing this opportunity to do a 
little special pleading on my own account, but I consider it a pa- 
triotic duty to call attention to these facts in order to point out the 
injustice of trying to embarrass an essential and honestly conducted 
business, especially at a time when its services and coéperation with 
the government are so vitally necessary to the welfare of the country. 
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Tue Foop ADMINISTRATION AND THE Foop SrrvaTIon 


On the whole, I feel that the Food Administration has done 
well in dealing with the live-stock and meat situation and that its 
efforts deserve the hearty codperation of all people in the country. 
It has made mistakes, but it has been willing to correct them. The 
administration of the Meat Division has been honest and fair, and 
has been actuated by only the highest patriotic motives. Speaking 
of the work of the Food Administration in dealing with the food 
situation in its entirety, I also believe that on the whole it has done 
its work well and that it has been a great benefit to the country. 
There are two or three matters, however, in which its policies have 
not appealed to me as a scientific economist. I refer especially to 
the attitude of the Food Administration toward the marketing 
organization in general, and toward speculation. 

Although the Food Administration has announced that it does 
not wish to disturb existing business machinery, I feel that some of 
its rulings and public announcements have tended to confirm the 
popular opinion that the present marketing system is wasteful 
and cumbersome in the extreme, and that goods pass through the 
hands of too many middlemen on the way from farmer to consumer. 
The marketing process is complex and costly at best. Many im- 
portant and difficult services have to be performed, such as the 
gathering of goods from a myriad of sources; the providing of 
storage facilities (often with refrigeration); the tying up of capital; 
the giving of credit and the making of collections; the assumption 
of risks of loss from price fluctuation, deterioration in quality, 
etc.; the sorting and grading of commodities and the breaking up of 
large quantities into small.units; the sending out of salesmen to 
make business connections and to see that each customer gets ex- 
actly the quantity and quality of goods that he needs; the delivery 
of goods to customers; and the maintenance of an accounting ma- 
chinery to take care of myriads of transactions. 

To eliminate a middleman does not eliminate the services that 
he performed. It merely means that someone else has to perform 
them. The middleman system has developed for the simple reason 
that it furnishes the most economical and expeditious method avail- 
able for performing the marketing functions. It is simply a case of 
specialization—of division of labor—which results in the greatest 
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product for the least effort, just as division of labor has this re- 
sult in the manufacturing process. 


SPECULATION AND Price FIxaTION 


And again with regard to speculation, I feel that the attitude 
of the Food Administration tends to confirm the popular notion 
that speculation—the holding of goods for higher prices—is some- 
thing reprehensible. Speculation means the buying up of goods 
and holding them with the hope of re-selling them at a profit rather 
than at a loss. Since the production of farm products is seasonal, 
someone must tie up his capital and assume the speculative risk of 
holding commodities; whoever does so is a speculator, be he farmer, 
dealer, professional speculator, or consumer. Speculation is neces- 
sary; it is a benefit to all mankind. The speculator loses money 
as often as he makes a profit; his average long-run profit is no more 
than reasonable. 

Speculative competition has two principal functions: it auto- 
matically distributes the available stock of commodities over a 
period of time until a new stock comes to market; and it automatic- 
ally distributes the available stock at any one time geographically, 
so that each section of the country, each state, each community, 
each dealer, gets just the quantity needed. Let the government 
take away these functions from dealers by fixing the price below the 
normal price, and it, the government, immediately becomes respon- 
sible for the performance of these functions. This explains largely 
why the distribution of coal and sugar has been unsatisfactory, and 
why we used wheat too freely last fall and winter. 

I am not saying that the government did wrong in fixing 
prices, which have been lower than they otherwise would have been, 
but I merely want to point out that speculation is a useful and bene- 
ficial thing, and that it does not deserve the popular prejudice that 
exists against it. Much of the unrest among farmers and consumers 
is due to a lack of understanding of the marketing organization and 
of the functions of speculation, and the only way to eventually cure 
the dissatisfaction resulting from this ignorance, is to gradually 
educate the public along sound economic lines. 

In conclusion, to come back to the meat situation; the supply 
of meat has increased; the retail prices of meats have not advanced 
as much as the prices of many other commodities, nor as much 
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as money wages; neither have they advanced as much as the prices 
paid to farmers for live stock. All war-time demands have been 
met in full and on time. The packing industry is being regulated 
by the government, its profits are limited, and live stock is being 
converted into meat and delivered to consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and profit. The situation is favorable and the outlook 
for the future is encouraging. Nevertheless, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution, and to maintain live-stock production at profit- 
able prices. Overseas demands are increasing, and we must be 
prepared to meet successfully any contingency, such as a poor 
corn crop, a prolonged drought in the live-stock producing areas, or 
an epidemic of live-stock disease. 


THE WORK OF THE FEDERAL FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


By Jay Cooxg, 
Federal Food Administrator for Philadelphia County 


The Food Administration was created to meet an urgent war 
need. Just exactly what its work was to be no one clearly fore- 
saw. All did foresee the large part that America’s food would 
play in winning the war, but just what could be done was not known. 
Neither could any one foresee the type of problem that would arise. 
To the Food Administration, therefore, was committed the respon- 
sibility of meeting situations as they arose. 

This paper will endeavor to state what some of these problems 
were, and how they were met. The examples have been chosen at 
random from those which have been constantly arising. 

Upon our entering the war, the ordinary business forces that 
make for a fair distribution of products and a fair price for those pro- 
ducts were suspended. It became the function of the Food Admin- 
istration to put into force rulings that would protect the long term in- 
terests of producers and consumers. The fundamental principle on 
which the Food Administration proceeds is reliance upon the will 
and ability of a democracy to adjust itself to the needs of the nation 
without autocratic control. 
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Wueat, Meat anp SuGar 


When it became known that wheat must be shipped abroad in 
ever increasing quantities the government was faced with three 
alternatives. Inasmuch as a great deal of this wheat must come from 
the savings of reduced consumption, the Food Administration could 
have allowed the enormous purchases of the Allies to raise the prices 
to extreme levels. The wheat would have gone abroad but at the 
cost of untold suffering among the poorer classes, and consequent 


disturbance of labor conditions. A system of compulsory rationing 


was also possible. This would have involved an annual budget of 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000, and would have been very difficult to 
administer owing to the wide variation throughout the country in 
the customs and habits of eating. 

The Administration chose the democratic idea, and appealed to 
the intelligence and patriotism of the people to sacrifice in propor- 
tion to their ability. In a Pledge-card Campaign conducted among 
the housewives of the nation over 10,000,000 women registered 
themselves as loyally supporting the request of the Food Adminis- 
tration for food conservation by substitution. The result was all 
that the most optimistic had expected. By June 1 of this year we 
have sent 140,000,000 bushels of wheat abroad of which 130,000,000 
bushels represents the intelligent self-denial of the American people. 
Gratifying results have also been attained in meat conserva- 
tion. We are sending abroad each month five times as much 
pork products as we did in normal times, and twelve times as much 
beef products. This has been accomplished without inroads upon 
the herds. 

The Food Administration is, first of all, a war organization 
designed to get food to our Allies, and it is accomplishing this with 
slight inconvenience to the American people. The legal powers 
of the Food Administration in regulating the production and dis- 
tribution of food were strictly limited by Congress, but by voluntary 
coéperation of producers, manufacturers and dealers the Adminis- 
tration has accomplished without friction more than could have 
been done by relying solely upon wide legal enforcement. 

Last year the war world faced a serious sugar shortage. By the 
laws of supply and demand the price to the retailer of sugar would 
have doubtless risen to 25 or 30 cents per lb. Mr. Hoover called 
the sugar refiners together and presented the case to them. They 
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voluntarily agreed not to exceed a certain maximum differential 
between the price of the raw sugar which had been purchased and the 
finished product. The raw supply of the Cuban crop was then in 
process of growth. This was bought up at an agreed price which 
guaranteed a reasonable return to the grower, and the supply was 
then apportioned among the Allied nations. The sugar refiners 
have likewise agreed to accept the fixed differential on the new crop, 
and for the first time in history the price at which sugar sells is of no 
financial interest to the sugar refiners of the United States under 
their agreement with the Food Administration. Since the Food Ad- 
ministration has no money to buy sugar as it has been buying wheat 
through the Grain Corporation, the purchase of the Cuban crop at a 
stable price was done by private finance codperating with the gov- 
ernment. As every rise of one cent in the price of a pound of sugar 
means $18,000,000 out of the consumer’s pockets, this per- 
formance is no mean accomplishment, especially as it was done in 
the face of an actual sugar shortage in the war world. 

Under the influence of the Food Administration the baking 
trade has established a special protective service committee which is 
being organized in every state. The purpose is to put at the dis- 
position of all the bakers in the country the benefits of the experience 
and knowledge of all in baking wheat substitute breads. The bak- 
ing trade has, for the period of the war, waived consideration of 
business advantage and competitive skill. Leading bakers have 
thrown open their laboratories to their competitors. By conference 
and mutual aid they are giving the smaller bakers the advantage of 
their larger experience and trained experts in order that a palatable 
and wholesome wheat saving bread may be possible for all bake- 
shops. 

The Food Administration is not authorized to fix the retail 
price of articles to the consumer. At best it can only prevent un- 
reasonable profit or profiteering. Yet in towns all over the country 
the leading and reputable food vendors meet and determine reason- 
able prices which are given wide publicity in the newspapers. The 
public are thus informed as to what is a fair price, and any dealer 
who takes advantage of special conditions to demand, more im- 
mediately brands himself before the public as a profiteer. 
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Wueat SUBSTITUTES 


Early in this calendar year arose the necessity for saving wheat 
or our Allies. Mr. Hoover promptly met the requests of our Allies 
for wheat with the statement that the wheat would be sent to them. 
But the wheat could be secured for our Allies only by saving. 
Wheat could be saved only by substituting other foods for it. 
Hence the fifty-fifty substitute rule. 

This ruling came from Washington at a time when all the rail- 
roads were more or less congested. Heavy snows had blocked the 
rail lines in the western part of Pennsylvania and branch lines were 
entirely closed. The trade was ignorant of the meaning of the law, 
and was unable to purchase substitutes, especially the kind available 
at that time. A small class of dealers not in sympathy with the 
ruling made the enforcement most difficult in some sections. 

Substitutes were not available in large quantities, and the ex- 
perienced housewife, in baking, found the problem very hard. 
Threats of strikes and riots by unpatriotic dealers, and pro-German 
propaganda of all kinds conspired to do away with the ruling. The 
conservation resulting made it possible to send to our Allies the wheat 
they needed. 

To carry out the ruling required a policy of enforcement, first 
with the baker to see that he is using the correct proportion of sub- 
stitutes in all his bakery products; second with the wholesale grocer 
to see that he is selling the correct proportions and quantities of 
flour, substitutes and sugar; and third with the retailer to see that 
he, too, is living up to the regulations with regard to flour, substi- 
tutes and sugar. The purpose of the fifty-fifty rule was to get 
wheat for our Allies. That purpose was accomplished. 

In addition to these three principal classes of enforcement 
cases, there are all the other lines of food handlers, who are also 
licensed and subject to special regulations. The interpretation and 
enforcement of these regulations has been greatly assisted by the 
patriotic codperation of men in the trades regulated. 

Under enforcements comes also the question of profiteering. 
In this, the biggest problem constantly confronting the Administra- 
tion, is to decide just what is a fair basis of cost and a reasonable 
margin, not only of profit, but for overhead. 

The Food Administration is endeavoring to lay a foundation of 
constructive work in its enforcement cases, which will be of advan- 
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tage to the various lines of trade in the future. For example there 
have been certain bad practices grow up in practically every line of 
business. It has been the endeavor of the Administration to do 
away with these through its control over shippers and receivers under 
the license system. Failure to live up to contract obligations on a 
declining market is a typical example of the bad practices the Food 
Administration has discouraged. 


A Suppty or Ice 


Early in this calendar year it became apparent that the dimin- 
ishing supply of ammonia was imperilling the supply of artificial 
ice for the following summer. ‘Two measures were promptly taken 
by the Food Administration which resulted in a fairly adequate 
supply of ice at fairly reasonable prices. Local administrators were 
asked to call upon all who had or could get the facilities to store 
natural ice. This was followed by efforts to get other substitutes 
used for ammonia where possible and in all cases to conserve the 
product. As the summer approached, ice retailers were asked to 
zone their routes and save for the consumer the costs of duplicated 
service. A supply of ice fairly adequate to the demand at medium 
prices is the result. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MARKET PROBLEMS 


Distribution and market problems have been handled as they 
have developed and no set line of action covering such problems 
was projected. Two instances will serve to show the nature of the 
distribution problems with which the Administration has to deal 
and the method used in solving these problems. 

With the arrival of the fresh fruit and vegetable season, came 
the question of marketing those perishables which were in grade and 
appearance such as to prevent their sale to the grocer or the com- 
mission man. The curb market proved the solution of this par- 
ticular difficulty in a number of sections in Pennsylvania. These 
markets, which were established in about twenty localities, absorbed 
a considerable amount of food which would not otherwise have 
reached the consumer. 

Any medium which insures increased production and econom- 
ical distribution, lowers prices to the consumer and conserves food 
which otherwise surely would waste, is a valuable weapon to use ‘in 
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winning the war. Whether or not curb markets will survive at the 
close of the war is a question which must remain unanswered at this 
time. As a war measure, however, the Pennsylvania curb markets 
have been effective and they promise even better results as they are 
expanded and developed. 

The truckers and farmers who gave the system a fair trial in 
1917 indicated their determination to produce to the limit of their 
ability in 1918. Farmers, who have for years trudged the streets 
peddling from door to door, frequently carrying home a part of 
their produce, were able at the curb markets to sell their loads in 
a few hours, saving themselves and their horses time and labor. 

The usual condition of a demand far in excess of the supply 
brought rather a competition in buying than in selling, which ac- 
counts for some complaints of curb market prices. Lower prices 
to the consumers were not always evident, owing to the fact that 
the reaction of the curb markets on the grocer and huckster re- 
sulted in a general lowering of prices in the towns and cities sus- 
taining curb markets. Of particular interest was the working out 
of the law of supply and demand in connection with the price ob- 
tained on curb markets. Every effort was made to see that the 
farmer secured a price commensurate with the supply of his produce. 

At the curb market the quantity and variety of the display 
stimulate the buying spirit. The woman who would buy in very 
limited quantities from the slender display of her grocer or huckster 
buys heavily at the curb. At the first curb market in Pittsburgh, 
for instance, 675 two-peck baskets were sold to people who did not 
intend to buy them when they came to the market. 

Results indicate that the curb markets increase the consump- 
tion of perishables and thus automatically save a corresponding 
quantity of staples. They have proved especially advantageous in 
the sections whose inhabitants are the working class who are the 
first to feel the pinch of higher food costs. Particular attention has 
been given to the establishment of curb markets in such industrial 
centers. 

Experience has shown that the fewer the restrictions in con- 
nection with curb markets, the better will be the result. The most 
striking successes were all obtained without special ordinance regu- 
lating the markets and with a minimum of rules. The Adminis- 
tration’s thought is that it is far better to use up spare energy in 
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developing a wide-open opportunity rather than to put a fence 
around it. Farmers in various counties realized as never before the 
buying power of their home city. 

During the war and for sometime thereafter food prices will be 
high, particularly on meats and staples. Curb markets should con- 
tinue to be popular through this period, both to the producer of 
non-standard stuff and to the consumer who is willing to go to 
market and carry home bargains. 


PERISHABLE PRODUCE 


The Food Administration of Philadelphia will this summer use 
every endeavor to keep consumers prices on perishables as low as 
distribution costs will properly permit in order that the farmers may 
get as good a market as possible for their products. Notices as to 
fair prices will be sent to the newspapers as has been done since last 
summer. Such price bulletins have long been issued by the market 
masters of European cities. Special educational campaigns as to 
the food value of leafy vegetables and special price campaigns to 
move these perishables will be undertaken. This work is based on 
the assumption that the lower the costs of distribution the larger 
will be the proportion of consumer’s price that gets to the farmer. 
The benefit thus goes to both the consumer and the farmer and the 
local buying of local foodstuffs saves transportation. 


MARKETING THE Potato Crop 


A peculiar condition confronted the Administration during the 
fall of 1917 in connection with the marketing of the season’s po- 
tato crop. Consumers commenced to lay in their winter supplies 
early. This fact, coupled with the delay on the part of the farmers 
in getting their potatoes to market, due partly to a feeling that 
prices would rise as the season advanced and partly to the fact that 
labor was scarce and other crops besides potatoes had to be har- 
vested, sent the price of potatoes soaring. 

It was the feeling of the Food Administration that the high 
price could not last and that, unless farmers marketed their crops of 
potatoes in such manner as to strike a fair average for the season, 
financial disappointment would be the result. With this in mind a 
special publicity drive was made to encourage farmers to market 
at least one-third of their crop during the fall with the idea of dis- 
posing of the other two-thirds as the season advanced. Because of 
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labor conditions on the farm and also because of the tendency to 
hold potatoes for higher prices, much of the crop was still unmar- 
keted with the advent of cold weather. Climatic conditions and trans- 
portation difficulties growing out of these conditions were respon- 
sible for the failure of potatoes to reach the market in quantity 
during part of December and all of January and February. Even 
with the approach of spring and the consequent bettering of trans- 
portation facilities, producers failed to send potatoes to the market 
in any quantity, hoping forsome break which would increase the price. 

To overcome this condition and in order to bring potatoes on the 
market in such a way as to insure at least a reasonable price and in 
turn to encourage as large a planting of potatoes as possible in the 
spring of 1918, a special potato consumption campaign was launched. 
Special letters and plans for the conducting of a potato campaign and 
for a special potato week were sent to the Administration’s county 
organizations. Several field representatives were sent into some 
of the larger centers to assist and render more effective these local 
programs. Campaigns were inaugurated by various women’s 
organizations in the state and a special campaign was inaugurated 
in the public schools. 

In addition to the educational measures adopted to secure a 
larger consumption of potatoes every assistance possible was given 
in individual cases and communities. In marketing surplus po- 
tatoes, growers were referred to reliable dealers in the principal 
Pennsylvania markets. Where it was possible local outlets were 
used to absorb potatoes to prevent needless tying up of transporta- 
tion, and needless freight, labor and commission charges. Counties 
having a surplus were referred to other sections in which there was 
a scarcity and in this way the supply throughout the state was 
largely equalized. 

The reports from potato producing centers in the state during 
the late winter and spring were interesting. In some cases where a 
large stock was reported it was found upon investigation that a 
little energy on the part of distributors in calling the potatoes to the 
attention of the public, stimulated the demand quickly, and this 
together with the normal, local consumption and the demand for 
seed stock, completely absorbed the originally reported surplus. 
In most cases the large surplus reports were found in a measure at 
least to exist only in the minds of those making the reports. 

The fact that in the main both producers and consumers were 
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satisfied with the prices which prevailed, is proof that the measure 
adopted was a success. Latest reports also indicate that, while 
in some sections the planting has been reduced, in other sections it 
has been slightly increased. The Administration has sought to 
pass along the word that the man who stayed in the game this year 
would be doing a wise thing and be rewarded accordingly. 


Tue Price or 


The cost and supply of feed together with the difficulties in ob- 
taining labor brought disheartening conditions to our dairy farmers 
this past winter. Prices to consumers had to be raised in propor- 
tion to the costs to the farmer. In other urban sections Mr. 
Hoover at the mutual request of farmers and dealers appointed 
Federal Milk Commissions with power only to recommend prices 
to producers and consumers. 

The Pennsylvania branch of the Food Administration took up 
the matter under the following principles: 

1. That the price to the producer should be determined as usual 
by conferences between producers and milk buyers. 

2. That a representative of the Food Administration would be 
present at these meetings. 

3. That the business of distributing milk would be regarded as 
a public utility with approach toward zone monopolies. 

4. That the spread between the price of milk f. 0. b. city and 
the price of milk to the consumer would be fixed by the Food Ad- 
ministration at a point that would allow a fair profit under a min- 
imum duplication of service. 

5. That milk is most economically distributed from the retail 
wagon and that duplication of service through grocery stores would 
not be encouraged. 

6. That milk was a commodity which should be delivered to the 
consumer and not one that lends itself to the cash and carry meth- 
ods, because it has to be delivered at stated times under sanitary 
and refrigerated conditions. 

7. With control over the spread to the dealer the Food Ad- 
ministration would approve but not fix prices to the consumers, and 
would use this power of approval to make certain that producers’ 
prices were as fair as could be secured under all circumstances. 

8. The Food Administration joined heartily in campaigns to 


jnerease the consumption of milk. 
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The difficulty of getting condensed milk and other dairy 
products exported after January first added tremendously to the 
problem of getting a fair price for the farmer in this country. 
Nevertheless the farmers in the districts supplying Philadelphia 
have since January first received on the average a higher price than 
have the farmers in any other primary district, while the price to 
the consumer for bottled pasteurized milk was less than in any other 
city of any size in the United States. 

That the consumer was satisfied with this program was indicated 
by the fact that the amount of milk now being consumed in the city of 
Philadelphia is as large at 12 cents as it was at 8 cents per quart. 
The production of milk has been maintained and the dairy herds 
have not decreased. All of this has in large part been due to the 
constructive efforts of the Food Administration. 

The illustrations I have given wil! suffice to show the kind of 
duty coming before the Food Administration and the way that 
duty is being met. This résumé, which I give as typical, will in- 
dicate clearly that the first concern of the Food Administration is so 
to mobilize our food energies as to win the war. With this ever in 
mind the first duty is to maintain and stimulate production. Many 
have been the attempts to lead the unwary into believing that the 
Food Administration was not encouraging the farmer. The Food 
Administration can have no adequate conservation program save 
only as it has a production program. The two cannot be separated. 
In fact consumption and production have never been separated and 
cannot be separated. By following the standards set by normal 
business forces in normal business times as our guide, making 
changes as needed to meet war conditions, the Food Administration 
has created policies that have at once gained the confidence of the 
consumers, the merchants and the producers of the country. 

There has been plenty of food in the country. The problem 
has been to get some foods used in America that we might send 
other foods to our Allies. This substitution was called conserva- 
tion. This substitution program has not discouraged production. 
Other difficulties such as labor and supplies have made the farmers’ 
problem a difficult one. But his difficulties the farmer met as 
heroically and as enthusiastically as the consumer met the sacrifice 
essential in substituting for the food he wants foods he does not like 
as well, or is not used to, or that cost more. With this spirit food 
will win the war. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN WAR TIME 


By GrorGe CREEL, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 


Now more than at any other time in history the importance of 
public opinion has come to be recognized. The fight for it is a part 
of the military program of every country, for every belligerent 
nation has brought psychology to the aid of science. Not only has 
Germany spent millions of dollars on its propaganda, but it has 
been very vigorous in protecting its soldiers and civilians from 
counter-propaganda. We are highly honored by having both 
Austria and Germany establish a death penalty for every representa- 
tive of the Committee on Public Information, and imprisonment and 
execution are visited on everyone who is found in possession of the - 
literature that we drop from airplanes or that we shoot across the 
line from mortars, or that we smuggle into the countries by various 
means. 

Any discussion of public opinion must necessarily be prefaced 
by some slight attempt at definition. Just what do we mean by it? 
A great many people think that public opinion is a state of mind, 
formed and changed by the events of the day or by the events of the 
hour; that it is sort of a combination of kaleidoscope and weather- 
cock. I disagree with this theory entirely. I do not believe that 
public opinion has its rise in the emotions, or that it 1s tipped from 
one extreme to the other by every passing rumor, by every gust of 
passion, or by every storm of anger. I feel that public opinion has 
its source in the minds of people, that it has its base in reason, and 
that it expresses slow-formed convictions rather than any temporary 
excitement or any passing passion of the moment. I may be wrong, 
but since mine is the responsibility, mine is the decision, and it is 
upon that decision that every policy of the committee has been based. 
We have never preached any message of hate. We have never 
made any appeal to the emotions, but we have always by every 
means in our power tried to drive home to the people the causes 
behind this war, the great fundamental necessities that compelled 
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a peace-loving nation to take up arms to protect free institutions 
and preserve our liberties. 

We had to establish new approaches in a great many respects 
to drive home these truths. We believed in the justice of our cause. 
We believed passionately in the purity of our motives. We be- 
lieved in the nobility and the disinterestedness of our aims, and we 
felt that in order to win unity, in order to gain the verdict of man- 
kind, all we had to do was to give facts in the interest of full under- 
standing. It may be said that there was no great necessity for this 
—that this war was going on for three years before America en- 
tered it—but I cannot but feel that on April 6, 1917, there was very 
little intelligent understanding of fundamentals, for those three 
years had been years of controversy and years of passion—two 
things that are absolutely opposed to intelligent public opinion. 
You had your pro-Allies, you had your pro-Germans, you had your 
people who thought war was a horrible thing and who shrank from 
it without grasping the great significances involved; and so on the 
day we entered war we had a frazzled emotionalism, with people 
whose sensibilities had grown numb by very violence. We had to 
approach people to try to drive home to them some great truths. 

Now, the press did not lend itself to our purposes in any large 
degree, because the press by its very constitution is not an inter- 
pretive or educational factor. The press chronicles the events of 
the day—it dies with the day that gives it birth—and so as far as 
historical record is concerned, so far as interpretation is concerned, 
so far as educational needs are concerned, we had to establish a new 
medium. So we called together three thousand historians of the 
country for pamphlet production, to set down causes in black and 
white, to put it so simply that a child could grasp just what we 
meant by democracy, just what we meant by freedom of the seas, 
and just what we meant by international law; so that people can 
read it and understand, and instead of being filled with a cheap and 
poisoning hate, they may be filled with a tremendous resolve, a great 
determination, that will last, not for a day, not for a week and not for 
a year, but until such time as a settlement is won as will forever 
safeguard our liberties and our aspirations. 

There was also the spoken word that had to be organized. 
We had to try to substitute for the passions of the curbstone the 
logic and the reason of the platform, and so we formed the Four 
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Minute Men campaign, so that today 50,000 of them are receiving 
budgets of material and going out through moving picture houses 
all over the land preaching the gospel of America’s Justice. We 
organized the speaking of the country, trying to bring some order out 
of oratorical chaos. We have brought men of every nationality 
from the trenches to speak to the people, and we have sent men from 
coast to coast, so that people might be brought face to face with the 
truth, not by controversialists, but by those who had seen, by those 
who actually knew what war meant, those who knew what defeat 
meant, and those who knew the necessity of victory. These were 
the fundamentals of the case, of which we tried to build foundations 
upon which to erect our house of truth. 

Then there was the necessity also of giving people information. 
There has been nothing so distressing to me as this absurd assump- 
tion onthe part of a large number of people that the Committee on 
Public Information is a censorship and interested in suppression 
rather than expression. We do not touch censorship at any point, 
because censorship in the United States is a voluntary agreement 
managed and enforced by the press itself. The desires of the 
government with respect to the concealment of its plans, its policies, 
the movement of troops, the departure of troops, and so on, go to the 
press upon a simple card that bears this paragraph: ‘These re- 


* quests go to the press without larger authority than the necessity of 


the war-making branches. Their enforcement is a matter for the 
press itself.’’ I am very glad and very proud to be able to say that 
this voluntary censorship has a greater force than could ever have 
been obtained by any law. 

At every point we have tried to stimulate discussion, even to 
organize discussion. Aside from the disclosure of military secrets 
of importance, aside from any protest that is liable to weaken the 
will of the country to continue this war, or that may interfere with 
the prosecution of this war, we stand for the freest discussion that 
any people in the world ever had. I can conceive of no greater 
tragedy than that, out of stupid rages, out of the elevation of the 
mob spirit above reason, discussion should be stifled. 

Just as we assembled historians to prepare pamphlets, trained 
speakers to form the Four Minute Men, so did we gather together 
the artists of the country to draw posters, and under the leadership 
of Charles Dana Gibson, the billboards of the country are filling 
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with posters as beautiful as they are effective. We mobilized the 
advertising experts of the nation, and today every great advertis- 
ing man in the United States is working for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, preparing the matter that goes into periodicals 
and on the billboards, and contributing millions in free space to the 
national service. 

We have realized the necessity for specialized service. It 
was soon seen that we had to devise departments that would prepare 
matter for the rural press, for the religious press, for the labor press, 
for the magazines, andsoon. We had to gather together the essay- 
ists and the brilliant novelists of the land—it was a proposition of 
touching up the high lights—to lay before the people the truth. 
Today 50,000 men and women are giving their time without money, 
without thought of reward, to the service of the government. 
Whenever the Committee on Public Information is attacked I think 
of these thousands of volunteers who are giving so freely of their 
service, and any slur at them is a blow in the back, a cowardly 
assault upon those who are serving behind the lines with as much 
devotion as the soldiers in the trenches. 

Aside from the English speaking people of the United States, 
we have had to pay attention to the foreign language groups. 
Somebody once said that people do not live by bread alone; they 
live mostly by catch phrases. For long we have had the theory in 
this country that we could dismiss our responsibilities to the for- 
eigner by glib references to the melting pot, but every man of in- 
telligence knows that the melting pot has not melted for years. 
Foreigners came to this country with their eyes upturned to the 
flag, with the hope that they were coming to a land of promise, and 
we let them land at the dock without an outstretched hand to meet 
them. In one month that I remember, twenty thousand agricul- 
tural workers drifted into sweatshops in industrial centres near the 


seaboard, while all the rich acreage of the west called to them. No 


aid was given to them whereby they could buy railroad tickets to 
help bring them in touch with opportunity. They were simply 
dumped into the Ghettos of the big cities. We let sharks prey on 
them, we let poverty swamp them, we did not teach them English, 
and we forced them to establish their own foreign language church 
and their own foreign language institutions, and today when we need 
them and call upon them, we find we are called upon to pay for the 
utter neglect of the last twenty-five years. 
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We lost Russia. Why? Because thousands of people went 
back from the Ghetto of New York to Russia, and all they ever 
knew of America was the wretchedness and sordidness of the East 
Side, and they told them in Russia that America was a lie, a fake 
democracy, that there was no truth in us. They described America 
as they saw it, never having had a chance to come in touch with the 
bright promise of the land. 

It was our task to repair the blunders of the past. We went 
into every foreign language group—among Hungarians, among the 
Greeks, among the Poles, among the Jugo-Slavs, the Cyecho- 
Slovaks, and a score of other nationalities that were seldom heard 
of before until this war came. 

We organized loyalty leagues in these groups. We had to get 
speakers in their own language. We had to go into the factories 
and hold noon meetings. We had slips put in their pay envelopes, 
and in a hundred other ways we had to drive home the meaning 
and purposes of democracy. We have pointed out that democracy 
was not an automatic device but the struggle everlasting; that there 
is no evil in our national life that cannot be cured at the polling 
place; that the ballot was their sword, their remedy for every in- 
justice; that all they needed to bring about the 100 per cent per- 
fection for which we struggle was intelligence and education; 
and that if there were failures it was just as much their fault as it 
was the fault of the American born. The remedy for everything 
lies in a better and finer appreciation of the duties of the citizen. 
While we are driving home the truths of the war, this great Amer- 
icanization work that we are carrying on is building foundations 
under the union. That is the thing to do—bring them into closer 
touch with American life. 

What we are doing in this country we are doing in practically 
every other country on the globe. We are trying to “‘sell’’ America 
to the world. We have been the most provincial people that ever 
lived, the most self-satisfied people; we have always been sufficient 
unto ourselves, and the very fact that other people did not speak our 
language was accepted at once as a proof of inferiority. We had 
little touch with other countries, knew very little of them, and they 
knew less of us. All Europe ever knew about us was our earth- 
quakes and our cyclones and the fact that we lynched darkies in the 
south—that we were a race of dollar grabbers, a race of money 
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makers. So we had to begin to develop communication with them, 
to get in closer touch with them. 

Our work has been educational and informative. Much has 
been said in praise of German propaganda, but from the first our 
policy has been to find out what the Germans were doing, and then 
not to do it. Rottenness and corruption and deceit and trickery 
may win for awhile, but in the long run it always brings about its 
own inevitable reaction. What we are doing in foreign countries is 
being done openly. What we are trying to do is to bring home to 
them the meaning of American life, the purposes of America, our 
hopes and our ambitions. 

We go in first with our news service. I found that the wireless 
here was not being used to any large extent and immediately began 
sending a thousand words a day of American news. We send it 
out from Tuckerton to the Eiffel Tower, and from France it is sent 
to Switzerland, to Rome, to Madrid and to Lisbon. We send to 
London and from London to Russia, to Holland and to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. From Darien it is flashed to the countries of 
South America. It goes from New York by telegraph to San Diego, 
and from San Diego by wireless to Cavite; from Cawite to Shanghai, 
from Shanghai to Tokio. So we cover the whole world today with 
our American news. That is the best propaganda possible because 
it tells them what we are doing and what we are thinking. 

We have sent to all these countries great motion picture cam- 
paigns, putting them out through the established theatres, or hiring 
our own theatres. These motion pictures set forth the industrial 
and social progress of the United States, our schools, condition of 
labor among women and children, the houses where our working 
people live, our sanitariums, the way we take care of the sick, our 
schools, and women voting in enlightened states like Colorado. 
We show them our war progress, how a democracy prepares for 
battle, all its thousands of youngsters coming from their homes, 
clean-eyed, straight-limbed, walking into training camps, and the 
splendid democracy of it. We show them our factories, our grand 
fleet, our destroyers and submarines, and we send those pictures all 
over the world. 

We have our representatives trying to find out what the people 
are most interested in in America, and then we send people from 
America to these countries to make speaking tours. We find out 
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what pamphlets will appeal to them and then we send those pam- 
phlets from house to house, and we use airplanes in dropping mes- 
sages in enemy countries. We had three printing plants in Russia 
at one time getting out material in all dialects of Austria-Hungary 
and sent it across by planes and by messengers to all the oppressed 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary. 

So that the work that is carried on by the Committee on Public 
Information is not a censorship and never has been a censorship. 
It is a medium of expression. It is the medium through which the 
government is trying to bring home to all the people of the world 
what America means and what we fight for. 

We do not want a public opinion that is based on the happen- 
ings of the moment. We want a public opinion that springs from 
the heart and soul—that has its root in the rich soil of truth. And 
this fight is going to win because it is a fight for truth, because we 
have nothing to be ashamed of. The other day, when asked the 
question, I said I had no sympathy with the conscientious objector, 
because I thought this war was holy enough to enlist the devotion 
of every man, whatever his religion. We waited three years, going 
to the very ultimate of humility, to prove our devotion to peace, 
and we drew the sword only when the seas were filled with our dead, 
when international law was set aside, when torch and bomb were 
applied to our industries, and when it was seen that the German 
government was dead to honor and decency. Having drawn the 
sword, being confident of the high motives for which we stand, we 
will never sheathe it until the heights of our determination are 
gained. 

We are perfectly willing to have peace discussed. Weare never 
going to shut our ears to peace, but there cannot be mention of any 
peace that savors of compromise. You can compromise questions 
of territory, questions of commerce and economic disputes, but you 
cannot compromise eternal principles. President Wilson’s motive 
for entering this war was to establish certain solemn rights of ours 
for which every man of us must be willing to die and should be 
ready to die. This fight we are making all over the world today, 
this fight for public opinion, is a fight that is not going to be won 
until every man, woman and child in the United States here at 
home is made to realize that they are called to the colors as much 
as the sailor and soldier. 
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This is an irritating time in American life; it is the hour of 
preparation. We have not known the glory of the firing line yet 
to any extent. All we have known is the sweat and drudgery of 
getting ready. There have been failures and discomforts and incon- 
veniences, but there is this to remember; we are here safe at home. 
While thousands of boys, our best and bravest, are going to France 
to offer their lives on the altar of liberty, the worst any of us can 
know is irritation. 

When people complain about the annoyance of wheatless days 
and the fuel situation, and how intolerable it is to have to give up 
this or that, and how the trains are not running on time, how every- 
thing is going wrong, and all like pettinesses, let them remember 
Belgium and Serbia, and realize that unless we stand together shoul- 
der to shoulder, heart to heart, in one tremendous brotherhood, big 
enough to look over every little, rotten thing, big enough to rise over 
peevishness and meanness, we are going to know the same fate as 
Belgium and Serbia. What we want in this country today is not the 
careless indifference that will overlook defects, for criticism is the 
most wholesome corrective in the world. But let care be taken that 
the criticism is constructive ard that it is not put forward to conceal 
partisanship and other unutterable meannesses. 

As for the censorship on free speech, it is not imposed by Wash- 
ington, but by the intolerances and bigotries of individual com- 
munities. The government is not responsible for mobs that hang 
innocent men, that paint houses yellow and that run up and down 
the country trying to crush honest discussion. Norman Angell and 
E. K. Radcliffe, two of the brightest minds of all England, have 
been here all winter telling truths about England from the extreme 
radical viewpoint, and yet you do not find those men figuring on 
the front pages. The censorship that stops them is not of the gov- 
ernment but proceeds from the prejudices of the press. 

It is very easy to talk about the absurdities of censorship. In 
our voluntary agreement with the press of America, we asked that 
the arrival and departure of ships be not announced, because as far 
as able we want to try to protect them from the submarine. That 
may be a foolish way, but we are going to stick at it until we get a 
better way. Not even for the satisfaction of a news item are we 
going to endanger American lives. We ask also that they shall not 
mention the arrival of foreign missions and their train movements 
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while in this country, in order to protect our guests as far as possi- 
ble. The German government does not know how many men we 
have in France. It is all very well to say “the enemy knows, any- 
way,” but there is no use in putting information on his breakfast 
table. We may be stupid about these things, but where lives of 
men are concerned we are not going to put news items above those 
lives, the lives of those men over in France. Certain items have been 
stopped by the able censorship from going abroad. And there 
will be others stopped, because while it is one thing to let the people 
of this country have all the information it is another thing to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. When they say that our war prep- 
arations have broken down, let the facts be stated and debated 
here at home; but we do not want that sort of talk to get into Ger- 
many. When any man declares that “the war progress of the 
United States has stopped; everything is a failure, and we cannot 
come to the aid of the Allies in any degree, and everything that has 
been done is futile;”’ and such statements are put in the papers of 
Germany it is worth a million men to them, and they are not going 
to obtain them if we can help it. I am in favor of having all possi- 
ble condemnation heaped on failures—but do not let us use every 
failure to tear down the whole structure of accomplishment. 

If we have had failures we have also had our splendid victories. 
Nobody ever says one word about the fact that in less than a month 
after the declaration of war we overturned the policy of one hundred 
and forty-one years by the enactment of the selective service law; 
nobody says a word about our enrolling 10,000,000 men without 
friction, or a word about the wonderful record of the exemption 
boards; nobody says a word about the completion of the canton- 
ments within 90 days after the driving of the first nail; nobody 
says anything about there being no scandal with regard to the food 
furnished our soldiers; nobody says a word about our medical serv- 
ice—how we gathered 12,000 doctors that give these men finer care 
than they ever received as individuals; no, nobody says a word 
about all this —just the failures are talked about. Nobody says a 
’ word about the difficulties that had to be overcome when we began 
sending our men over to France; how after they arrived, there was 
not a dock to give them and not a train to use. 

That is no criticism of France or England. Their own tasks 
absorbed every energy and resource. Our men had to build their 
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own docks; they had to build hundreds of miles of railroads; and 
they had to go into the virgin forests and cut down trees in order 
to make their barracks. They had to mobilize engineers, foresters, 
railroad men and construction men as well as soldiers—all this 
tremendous machinery of industry had to be created over there so 
as not to interrupt the war preparations of France or England; 
and the stream of men going across the Atlantic today exceeds the 
expectations of England and France and is a source of amazement 
to them. 

People will tell about our failure to produce guns here in Amer- 
ica at once, but they do not say anything about the fact that we 
selected the best foreign models, and gave contracts for their pro- 
duction in English and French factories so that we could give them 
money and give them work, and how we went to work in the mean- 
time and produced the best machine gun in the world today—the 
Browning. They do not say a word about these tremendous ac- 
complishments—how a nation is straining every energy to help in 
a great way and to the very best of our ability, but they take the 
aéroplane situation, where certain inefficiencies were shown, and 
they harp on it in order to throw doubt and confusion upon every 
other war preparation. Let us go after the failure, let us remedy it, 
let us have criticism, but let us not tear down the whole structure of 
achievement when we have to replace a defective brick. 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION IN WAR TIME 


By Norman ANGELL, 


London, England. 


I propose to deal with one phase only of the problem of the 
mobilization of the public mind. It is this: ‘What degree of 
freedom of public discussion will best fit a democracy to wage war 
effectively?” 

It is not merely, or perhaps mainly, a governmental question, 
but one which confronts newspapers and bodies like universities 
and churches; one of its most important aspects is that of personal 
relationships. I shall not enter into the discussion of any proposed 
legislation, nor touch in any way on the attitude of the government. 
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Indeed, I have never been able to judge whether the administration 
is now blamed for being too repressive or too liberal. Reading one 
group of papers one can only conclude that the administration is 
perversely encouraging all the alien enemies in the country to carry 
on a@ propaganda against it. Reading another group of papers one 
must conclude that it is set upon ruthlessly stamping out all crit- 
icism of itself however honest and patriotic. Into that debate 
I shall not enter in the least. The question is mainly perhaps, as I 
have already suggested, an extra-governmental one. It is vastly 
important and we should judge it in the light of experience. 

It is surely the duty of all of us belonging to the Alliance to com- 
pare notes of experience in anything that can bear upon our success. 
And let us hope that we have reached now a stage of unification by 


.virtue of which that exchange can take place freely between differ- 


ent nationals within the Alliance without implication of unseemli- 
ness. I want to point out certain European experience in this matter 
and—in order to disentangle issues and present something resem- 
bling a clear thesis—suggest to you that that experience on the whole 
points to this conclusion: A democracy, and still more a group of 
democracies forming an Alliance, will wage war most effectively if 
public discussion is as free as possible. Certain limitations of 
course I take for granted, as that the dissemination of military 
information shall be controlled by the military authority, and that 
no direct incitement to resist the actual prosecution of the war shall 
be permitted. But there is a natural feeling in war time that con- 
trol should go much beyond this, and, as a matter of fact, in the 
early stages of a war always does. Yet I suggest that such a policy, 
in the case of our democracies, is to the advantage of the enemy. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PuBLIC DiscussION 


Experience would seem to show that a democracy will get the 
best results by a degree of toleration which would allow war aims 
and peace terms, the justice or injustice of the war, when it ought 
to stop and on what conditions, all to be freely discussed; and 
would allow the socialist, pacifist and semi-pacifist to do their worst. 
They might do a certain amount of harm; but less harm, in the long 
run, than is done in practice by their suppression. On balance, the 
advantage is on the side of toleration. Save for the limitations 
already indicated, freedom of press, speech and discussion should, 
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in the interest of a sane and balanced public opinion even more 
necessary to democracies in war than in peace, be complete and 
unhampered. 

I am aware it seems ridiculous to urge such a degree of toleration 
in war time. But I shall base the claim not on any ground of the 
rights of minorities to certain moral or intellectual privileges. 
Personally I cannot understand how any claim can, be made on 
that ground when the existence of a nation is at stake; how, in such 
circumstances, minorities can have any rights, as against the com- 
mon need, that should be regarded—but precisely on the ground of 
common need, of advantage to the nation as a whole. 

Public opinion in the early stages of war, in every nation, 
is always in favor of a “truce to discussion.”” We remind one 


another then that the time for words has passed and the time for . 


action come. ‘Talk’ is disparaged. We demand the union sacrée. 
And almost always is that rule first broken by those who at the 
beginning were most insistent upon its enforcement. Take the 


_ case of England. A party truce was declared at the outbreak of 


war and the feeling against public criticism of the government or 
its policy was intense. Such public men as attempted anything 
resembling it were indeed driven from public life for a time, mainly 
by the influence of the group of papers controlled by Lord North- 
sliffe. What happened finally was that Mr. Asquith’s government 
was driven out and replaced by another largely as the result of the 
criticisms of Lord Northcliffe’s papers. 

Now whether you take the view that that result was good or 
bad you justify public discussion. If the result was good, if the 
war was being mismanaged, the country was saved by virtue of 
public discussion—by virtue of abandoning the rule of silence. 
If you take the view that the result was bad you have a case where 
a government found it impossible to resist the intervention of public 
judgment, although it must have known that judgment to be wrong. 
And if it was wrong, it must have been because the public judged 
on an insufficient knowledge of the facts and made wrong con- 
clusions concerning them; because in other words, public discus- 
sion was not full, had not all the facts, did not hear all sides. 
Either verdict pushes one to the conclusion that the public will 
judge either with or without the facts and opportunity for free 
discussion; and that the part of wisdom is to see that that discus- 
sion is as full and well-founded in fact as possible. 
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We may say: “That establishes the case for the full public 
discussion of the government’s administrative capacity because all 
parties to the discussion are agreed upon the ultimate aim—the 
winning of the war. But no purpose is served by the discussion of 
war aims and peace terms during the war; or by tolerating veiled 
sedition.”” But the case for full discussion of aims and policy is 
even clearer than the case for public discussion of the government’s 
administrative capacity. Let us again take the facts of the dis- 
cussion of policy in England. 


Free Discussion AND THE ENGLISH PREss 


What, in practice, did the truce to discussion of peace terms or 
war aims mean in the case of the English press? It meant in prac- 
tice, not that the discussion ceased, but that all liberal contribution 
to it did. Again one can illustrate that by the role of what we know 
as “the Northcliffe Press.” And you will note that I am not 
criticising or condemning the intervention of that press; I am sup- 
porting it; but I am asking that the freedom which is accorded to 
newspapers of that type should be accorded to all others. The 
Northcliffe Press, far from refraining from discussion of peace 
terms, began very early to discuss them most energetically. It 
was mainly due to its agitation, for instance, that the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conference was held to devise the economic conditions 
which should obtain after the war. That was a most important 
peace term. It created, right or wrongly, the impression that, 
whatever happened, Germany’s trade would be met in the case of 
her defeat by very hostile combinations. That may be an entirely 
wise policy; I am not for the moment concerned to discuss it. But 
there are two points about it to be noted: the first is that members 
of the British Cabinet—one or two notably—were notoriously op- 
posed to it; and the second is that the views of these members, and 
of others who opposed the policy of the Conference, got no expres- 
sion in the press. The public heard only one side of the case: the 
case presented by the Northcliffe Press. The public, in imposing 
that policy upon the government may have been right—though 
as a matter of simple fact the overwhelming preponderance of 
opinion is now the other way—but in that case they were right by 
accident, for they certainly did not hear the case against it. I am 
merely taking that Conference, which of itself had not perhaps very 
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great importance, as an illustration of the way in which public 
judgment is shaped on other matters of policy which are vastly 
more important and with which I shall deal presently. Why 
was the Liberal Press silent, or relatively silent, in criticising the 
policy of the Paris Conference? Because in the temper then pre- 
vailing any argument against the proposed economic punishment 
of the Germans would have been regarded as pro-Germanism and 
the Liberal Press could not face the implication. 


Tue PsycHo.tocy or Discussion 


One must enter here a little into the elements of war psychology 
and the psychology of discussion. I will try not to be very abstruse. 
If you have ever taken part in a discussion of Protection and Free 
Trade during an election you know that when feeling has begun to 
run a little high the Protectionist becomes absolutely convinced that 
the obvious blindness of the Free Trader to the protectionist truth 
can only be accounted for by the fact that, by some moral perver- 
sion, the Free Trader is more concerned with the welfare of foreign- 
ers than with that of Americans. I need not remind you that for 
years every Free Trader in America was an Anglomaniac, if indeed 
he had not been suborned by the gold of the Cobden Club. Now if 
in times of profound peace an honest attempt to find the best policy 
for one’s own country can in this way be interpreted as hostility to 
one’s country, merely because the proposed policy is also good for the 
foreigner, how much more must we expect that kind of misappre- 
hension in the immeasurably fiercer passions of war time. It is 
natural, human, excusable, a phase of the instinct of pugnacity and 
self-preservation, an essential element of war psychology, perhaps 
indispensable to national morale. 

But note how it operates in the case of the press. We agree 
not to discuss peace terms. A paper of large circulation has an 
article demonstrating that there will never be any peace in the 
world until the enemy nation is utterly destroyed; that the people 
are as much to blame as the government. It strikes nobody that 
this is a discussion of policy or peace terms. A rival paper has an 
article arguing that no territory must be taken from the enemy and 
that we have no quarrel with the enemy people. In this case we 
realize, not only that it is a discussion of terms but a very irritating 
one, with a pro-German coloring to boot. And we have a general 
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impression that that sort of thing ought to be suppressed. Now, 
when to the handicap on the liberal paper is added the prospect of 
legal penalties, its position becomes hopeless. Incidentally, when 
we suppress an obscure socialist paper, the importance of the act is 
not in that suppression, but in the effect that it has upon the policy 
of much more powerful papers who realize that they will have to 
look out and do not feel disposed to take any risks at all in such a 
public temper—which doubtless extends to government officials and 
to juries. The liberal press becomes silent, and control of opinion 
passes to those papers that appeal to the impulsive and instinctive, 
rather than to the reflective, element. This state of mind which 
I have described is progressively strengthened. And a good job 
too, you may say. You might quote the movie advertisement to the 
effect that you cannot put up a good fight until your blood boils; 
so the more it boils the better. 


Tue Direction oF Po.uicy 


What, then, is the job of us civilians who are left behind and 
do not have to go over the top and do the bayoneting? It is, I 
think we have agreed, the direction of policy. If the government is 
going wrong we correct it, or replace it, and whether we intervene 
wisely or not depends upon this state of mind of ours. And Iam 
not sure that boiling blood is the best psychological condition for 
that judgment; for the public passes upon policies, and makes a 
choice between them, not by a cold intellectual analysis of their 
respective merits, but by virtue of a general state of mind and 
temper. 

If we really are directing the fight in its larger aspects—and I 
think we are agreed on that point—a certain balance and sanity of 
judgment rather than violent temper may be desirable. I believe it 
is a ruse of a prize fighter who is getting the worst of it to try and 
make his opponent really angry. Then the opponent’s bad temper 
| may compensate for his superior strength or ability. The torreador 
manages to reduce an opponent twenty times his own strength by 
| making that opponent literally “see red.” 


THE Russian REVOLUTION 


| | 

| Have there been any other definite problems of policy in which | 
has operated the kind of process I have described in connection with 
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the Paris Conference? I think there have been questions of policy 
so important that our success or failure may be determined by them. 
There was, for instance, our relation to the Russian revolution. 
It is easy, of course, to be wise after the event—and it is wise to be 
wise after the event, because it may be duplicated in the future. 
But we are probably pretty well agreed now that that event has been 
mishandled by the Allies. We in Europe did not sufficiently see it 
coming, and when it came, large sections of our public and press took 
a line which could only irritate and alienate the strongest elements 
in the revolution. It has been said very generally by many who 
have studied the revolution closely that if the Allies had acceded in 
time to Kerensky’s. desire for a re-statement of Allied aims, the 
German and Bolshevik agitation against him could have been 
checked and a separate peace prevented. That may not be true; 
we can never know. But if it had been true, or true in any degree, 
our public temper was such that it would have stood in the way of 
taking advantage of the fact; of doing what Kerensky desired. 

There is an incident in our relations with Russia, small in itself, 
but which illustrates clearly the way in which public “violent- 
mindedness’ may be responsible for disastrous errors of policy. 
When Arthur Henderson was in Petrograd as the representative of 
the British government, he realised the immense importance of 
conciliating the left wing of the revolution and undermining the 
movement for a separate peace. It happened that one particular 
British Labor leader, Ramsay Macdonald, had an especial influence 
in Russia. Henderson telegraphed urging that Macdonald be sent. 
The government agreed; his passport was granted—whereupon a 
British Trades Union, out of the intensity of its patriotism called a 
seaman’s strike to prevent Macdonald’s going. Had the union 
weighed the pros and cons in terms of sound policy of Macdonald’s 
going to Russia? They did not even pretend to. They just did 
not like Macdonald whom they regarded as pro-German. For a 
year or two there had been an intense campaign on the part of 
certain papers against him on that score. He was a red flag to most 
patriotic Englishmen. Consequently, when it came to the question 
as to whether, whatever his personal views, it might not for a special 
purpose be wise to use him—as the government was prepared to 
use him—the state of public temper made sober judgment impos- 
sible. The action of the most intensely patriotic trades union in 
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Great Britain was undoubtedly of immense service to the German 
cause. 
For remember this: the greatest disaster so far suffered by the 
Allied cause, whether that disaster was preventable or not, has been 
the defection of Russia. In so far as the enemy is succeeding on the 
military side that success is mainly explained by our failure to main- 
tain the integrity of our Alliance. The enemy’s success is in this 
sense a political success—his advantageous military position is due 
to our political failures. Yet here was a British trades union out 
of the very fierceness of its patriotism adding to the difficulties of 
this overwhelming need of retaining Russia within the Alliance. 
And that incident is merely illustrative of the fashion in which the 
general temper of the public for the time being, not any cold in- 
tellectual analysis of pros and cons, decides questions of policy 
which may have vast, catastrophic military results. If an Italian 
policy—-since, it is now understood, abandoned—alienated important 
elements in our Alliance like the potential codperation of the South- 
ern Slavs and the Greeks, it was because a small minority of Italians 
were able to win over Italian patriotic feeling, as distinct from sober 
thought, to an unwise policy. And in such matters as our future 
policy to Russia—and Russia’s position may determine whether the 
world is to have a preponderance of power in the future against 
Prussia—our relations to Japan, and to such problems as Irish 
Conscription, wise decisions will not be reached by boiling blood or 
intense emotionalism. It may help to carry us along the road, 
but it does not help us to determine the right road. 

And what is the right road will be sometimes an infinitely diffi- 
cult decision for this reason: Our cause is maintained by an Al- 
liance made up of many different states separated by diversities of 
national character. Our success will depend upon whether we can 
hang together. Divergencies of aim there are bound to be, and if 
there cannot be a large measure of other-mindedness, of give and 
take, of sympathy at times with other views larger perhaps than 
we have shown in the case of Russia, disruption like that in- 
volved in the Russian defection will go on. 

Why do I stress the Russian incident? Because it is evident 
that we have not learned its lesson. The forces which produced 
the Russian revolution—a striving of the mass after entirely new 
social and economic conditions—are at work in all European 
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countries. Read the report of the English labor party. They 
will not work out in the same way of course in England that they 
did in Russia; but something of the same force is moving. What is 
the attitude of the American democracy as represented by organised 
American labor towards that movement? It is pretty much the 
attitude which British public opinion as a whole took towards the 
Russian radical groups a year or two ago. American labor seems 
disposed to take the ground that the British Labor Party is pro- 
German and defeatist, and it seems disposed to back the political 
opponents of the British Labor Party. If it did, that would be tak- 
ing sides in British politics with a vengeance; but what is much 
more to the point, it would be taking the wrong side. For with- 
out any sort of doubt the British Labor Party is the coming 
greatest single force in British politics. Are we to see the mon- 
strous spectacle of American organised labor in alliance with British 
and French reaction, with the enemies of British and French 
labor in their own country? Recent events seem to indicate that 
that is quite a possibility. If it were realised it would certainly not 
add to the strength of the alliance of the western democracies. 


Necessity oF Free Discussion 


Yet if we are to have any assurance that it is to be prevented 
there must be a very large measure of freedom of discussion of war 
aims and peace terms, and what French-British socialism stands for 
and what it does not. One may doubt whether hand-picked govern- 
mental delegations from either side of the Atlantic will be any more 
successful in maintaining the essential solidarity of aim of the democ- 
racies than have been similar methods in the case of Russia. 

Those who urge resort in our case to the methods of Germany 
in the matter of the press and speech seem to overlook two vital 
differences between the enemy’s case and ours. The unity of 
Germany’s alliance can be maintained by the sheer preponderance of 
power of one member in it, imposing a common policy and aim. 
Our Alliance is not dominated by any one member who can impose 
unity of aim and purpose. Our unification depends upon the free 
codperation of equals. And if we do not learn give and take, and 
what our respective purposes really are, we cannot attain that unity 
and our Alliance will go to pieces. That ultimately will give the 
advantage to the enemy even though the sum of our power may 
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be greater than his. The second difference is that he has a long 
training in moral docility and subservience to government where we 
have not. Where repression really will ‘‘repress’’ with him, it will 
not with us. A policy which he could apply safely to Ireland, or 
to socialists or labor or what not, would in the case of certain Al- 
lied peoples undoubtedly cause rebellion. 

The truth is that we have not yet formed our Alliance in the 
sense of deciding its common purposes; whether or not the purposes 
of Britain are those of the labor party, and France and Italy those 
of the socialists; what is to be the American relation to the conflicting 
claims of the various parties, as well as to the aims of Russia and 
Japan and Ireland and India. The decisions and adjustments in 
these things cannot be made by intense emotionalism, and violent- 
mindedness. Unless we keep alive the tradition of free discussions 
and the feeling for toleration of diverse opinion, we shall undoubtedly 
have that violent-mindedness and passion, and many of these ques- 
tions will in that case be decided in that temper. If that is the 
case Russia will not mark the only rupture in the Alliance, and the 
outlook will be very dark. 

The service that the heretic, political or religious, does is not 
necessarily to give us the right view; he generally perhaps gives us 
the wrong. What he does by his objections is to compel us to take 
stock of our own ideas, when otherwise they would remain unex- 
amined, and so to modify them where they are faulty. That service 
we need in war time. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL Morives or REPRESSION ? 


It is worth while to examine our motives in such things as these. 
The old inquisitor, and the mobs who watched the burning of here- 
tics or massacred them, were quite sure that they were acting for 
the glory of God, and because they loved truth. But the simpler 
and perhaps truer explanation is that they did those things be- 
cause they hated the heretic; that they were moved by what is 
perhaps one of the fiercest of human instincts and one of the most 
powerful motives in all history—the instinct to inflict pain upon 
those guilty of the insufferable presumption of disagreeing with us. 
We may really be convinced that we shall add to the solidarity 
of our Alliance, and understand better what to do about Russia, and 
Japan, and labor, and Ireland, and ship building, and codérdination, 
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and traffic congestion, and Congressional control and a thousand 
and one similar questions by an embargo on German music or by 
severe measures against elderly pacifist clergymen. But in times as 
grave as these it is worth our while perhaps to see which motive we 
really put first. 


THE ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC OPINION TOWARDS 
CONGRESS 


By Henry Jones Forp, Pa.D., 
Princeton University. 


It is a wise saying that criticism is easy but performance is 
difficult. It is always the case when difficult and important tasks 
are being carried on that there are opportunities for fault finding 
and complaint. The important thing is that means should exist 
by which public opinion can act intelligently on the subject. Now 
saying everything in favor of the press that the press would say 
for itself—and you will admit that is a great deal—I think that I 
can ask you to bear witness that pure and unsullied devotion to the 
truth was not always conspicuous and ever manifest in the press 
even before we had the censorship. And is it not the case that the 
very idea, the essential characteristic of constitutional government, is 
that we shall not be dependent upon such outside agencies but that 
the government itself should be so organized that it would include 
the function of control; that the activities of the constituted organs 
of authority should be sufficient to define responsibility and to 
apportion praise or blame where it is justly due? What is repre- 
sentative government except representing the interests of the people 
and giving to them exact and effective expression? 

There is a marked disposition to speak in terms of disparagment 
of the behavior of Congress in this emergency and I think it is im- 
portant at the outset to say that you cannot possibly reach a fair 
judgment on questions of this kind if you approach the matter 
merely from its personal aspects. The general idea seems to be 
that members of Congress are not fully up to their duty and re- 
sponsibility and that their personal defects are the cause of trouble, 
whereas the true ground of criticism is the character of the system 
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under which they act. The Golden Rule of politics was laid down 
by Edmund Burke in his famous essay in which he said: ‘‘Where 
there is a regular scheme of operations carried on, it is the system 
and not any individual person who acts in it who is truly danger- 
ous.’”’ And surely we have had sufficient experience to know that 
mere changes in personnel amount to little. Those who come in 
work in the same system and are subject to the same influences, so 
all we get is a fresh set of players at the same old game. If we are 
going to make any substantial improvement, it is necessary to make 
a change of system. 

One feature of the case is the difficulty we are having in getting 
materials for intelligent judgment. The situation in which we now 
find ourselves was exactly described by Alexander Hamilton in the 
Federalist. He said: 

It is often impossible amidst mutual accusations, to determine on whom the 
blame or the punishment of a pernicious measure ought really to fall. It is shifted 
from one to another with so much dexterity, and under such plausible appear- 
ances, that the public opinion is left in suspense about the real author. The cir- 
cumstances which may have led to any national miscarriage or misfortune are 
sometimes so complicated, that where there are a number of actors who may 
have had different degrees and kinds of agency, though we may clearly see upon 


the whole that there has been mismanagment, yet it may be impracticable to 
pronounce to whose account the evil which may have been incurred is truly 


chargeable. 

At the present juncture there can be no doubt at all as to where 
the responsibility is truly chargeable. It certainly is the fact that 
there is waste, confusion, overlapping, duplication, friction and 
inefficiency in the departments at Washington. This is admitted 
on all sides. The question is as to whose account is it truly charge- 
able. As a matter of fact, the war broke upon us at a time when a 
struggle had been going on for about ten years between the admin- 
istration and Congress over that very question. Our presidents 
have been trying to reorganize the departments to obtain economy 
and efficiency. President Roosevelt appointed what was known as 
the Keep Commission. This commission made a thorough exami- 
nation of conditions and a series of recommendations, but the only 
response of Congress was to pass a law which has been extremely 
mischievous in this emergency. It was not that Congress denied 
the need of reform. Very strong views upon that subject are fre- 
quently expressed in Congress but questions of privilege caused 
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Congress to take the position that nothing shall be done until there 
has been time to consider every feature of the case. So instead of 
making use of the information for the purpose of introducing more 
efficient arrangements, Congress put a rider on one of the appro- 
priations bill in 1909 providing that: 

Hereafter no part of the public moneys or of-any appropriation heretofore 
or hereafter made by Congress shall be used for the payment of compensation or 
expenses of any commission, council, board or other similar body, or any members 
thereof, or for expenses in connection with any work or the results of any work 
or action of any commission, council, board, or other similar body, unless the 
creation of the same shall be or shall have been authorized by law. 


Now it so happens that the Keep Commission was constituted 
by detail made by the President of experienced and capable officials 
in the various departments so that it was theoretically conceivable 
that this work of reorganization might have been prosecuted with- 
out an appropriation.. Congress took pains to stop off that possi- 
bility by putting in a provision, “nor shall there be employed by 
detail, hereafter or heretofore made, or otherwise, personal services 
from any executive department or other government establishment 
in connection with any such commission, council, board or similar 
body.” In other words, the executive department was absolutely 
precluded by law from making any arrangements for reorganizing 
the departments or even looking into the matter. 

When President Taft came in he was confronted by this law, 
and so manifest was the need of action that he appealed to Congress 
for specific authority to undertake the work of reorganization. He 
succeeded in getting an appropriation for what is known as the 
Economy and Efficiency Commission which made a very thorough 
examination of the departments and issued a series of most valuable 
reports which will be of great use if the time arrives when it is 
thought to be really desirable to put the government upon a busi- 
ness basis. Not only did Congress take no action upon the subject, 
but as soon as there was any attempt on the part of the administra- 
tion to give a practical effect to these labors, Congress acted with 
energy and effect. President Taft on January 17 and April 4, 
1912, sent in special messages pointing out improvements which 
could be made, incidentally saving eleven million dollars a year 
over and above the gain through increased efficiency of service, and 
he proposed to transmit the budget estimates to Congress there- 
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after upon a new and improved plan devised by the Economy and 
Efficiency Commission. The response of Congress was to strike 
out the appropriation for the support of the Economy and Efficiency 
Commission, thus practically abolishing it, and then put another 
rider upon an appropriation bill prohibiting the administration from 
making any change in the mode of transmitting the budget esti- 
mates until Congress specially authorized such a change. Presi- 
dent Taft took the position that it was his constitutional right to 
make his recommendations in such manner as he saw fit, but he 
was not able to enforce that view on Congress and as a matter of 
fact the budget is still presented in the same old disorderly way. 

I think it is easy to understand that when this war broke out, 
it was necessary to create a great many new services. This old act 
of 1909 was simply a great public nuisance. Most valuable time 
was lost from the inability of the administration to perform func- 
tions which are considered as inherent and essential to the position 
of any general manager in any business concern. The President 
did not have the legal right to assign so much as a clerk or type- 
writer from any of the departments for the service of the new boards 
and commissions called into being. It is important to bear all this 
in mind because there is now pending a bill which is the direct suc- 
cessor of those previous efforts of the administration to introduce 
order and efficiency into the government departments. I refer to 
the Overman Bill which was introduced in the middle of February. 
It has been under discussion ever since. The Federalist lays down 
as a principle so obvious that it is axiomatic, that the persons from 
whose agency any ends are expected must be allowed the means to 
attain those ends. How can you expect the administration to be 
responsible for results when it is not allowed to have the necessary 
organization to attain those results? So far the attitude of Con- 
gress seems to be that it will vote all the money that is needed but 
will not vote the organization that is needed. It is the case in all 
business arrangements that organization is quite as important as 
the necessary supply of funds. The situation to which the world 
is tending in every democratic country, with the United States, | 
regret to state, so far lagging behind, is to give plenary power in 
the administration subject to absolute control by the representa- 
tives of the people. 

We talk about power being dangerous. It is just as absurd a 
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thing as to speak about force being dangerous. What is dangerous 
is the irresponsible exercise of power, and mere attempts to reduce 
power by limitation creates this very irresponsibility which is the 
true danger. We talk about legislation being dangerous. I do 
not dispute the force of the argument that the extensive powers 
sought to be conferred upon the President carry with them dan- 
gerous possibilities of abuse, but: what power could possibly be 
conferred in civil life that is not necessarily involved in the power 
granted in waging a war? If the President can be trusted to be 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, must it not necessarily 
be that he should be trusted with all of the civil arrangements to 
maintain the efficiency of the fighting organization? It is simply 
absurd to refuse the President powers to arrange and codrdinate 
all the civil departments of government in connection with the 
military. They are really all parts of the same organization of the 
national resources. 

These ideas which are working through the heads.of our poli- 
ticians so slowly have been acted upon from the first by every other 
country. In Canada the statute requires the administration to 
authorize such new things and cause such things to be done as may 
be deemed necessary or advisable for the security, defense, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada; and while there are certain schedules 
of principal things to be done, the act expressly declares that these 
particulars are to be construed not so as to restrict the generality 
of the foregoing terms. Is not every business man aware of the 
principle that if you are going to enforce responsibility you must 
give discretion to your agent or else you cannot hold him to account? 
What responsibility could be greater than is imposed by this Cana- 
dian statute? The administration having all power, and having 
a complete choice of things, is thereby held to a responsibility which 
could not possibly be enforced if there were a limitation upon the 
power. 

That is a situation which is peculiar to this country, and it is 
becoming intolerable. I do not suppose any one doubts the fact 
that it is a chronic disease with us. And yet the Constitution of 
the United States would seem to be very clear as to the power of 
the President to propose to Congress whatever measures he deems 
necessary or expedient, and in that case, of course, responsibility 
would be promptly defined, because then either the President would 
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obtain the measures he desires, or else their inadequacy would be 
shown by criticism and the necessary amendments would have to 
be made. A situation would then be created which would make it 
an inconvenient and undesirable thing for members to waste their 
time in introducing their own little bills. They could achieve dis- 
tinction and perform public service better by studying questions 
and by acting as critics of the administration’s proposals.. The 
way it works out in practice is in this wise. I have been inquiring 
recently into comparative legislative statistics as between Great 
Britain and this country. The latest that I have been able to find 
were those of the British Parliament which began its sessions No- 
vember 11, 1914. The session lasted until January 27, 1916, a 
little over fourteen months, and during that period 182 bills were 
introduced in the House of Commons, and 49 came over from the 
House of Lords, making 231 altogether. With a calendar of only 
231 bills to consider, it is quite likely that there would be time and 
opportunity to form an intelligent idea of their merits and to dis- 
cuss them with deliberation and knowledge. 

We will now consider the situation which exists in our Con- 
gress. The session of Congress which began on December 6, 1915, 
and extended to December 8, 1916—nine months and two days, 
which is the latest session that I could compare with the British 
session—in that time, nine months as against fourteen months in 
England, 17,798 bills were introduced in the House, and 7,020 in 
the Senate, or a total of 24,818. In addition, there were 477 joint 
resolutions and 86 concurrent resolutions, making over 25,000 on 
the calendars to be considered. I have seen a computation made 
by an inquisitive member of Congress, in which he figured out that 
allowing an average of one minute to each member to debate each 
measure it would require over sixty-six years to go through the 
calendars in their regular order for one session of Congress. 

The effect of that situation is, of course, to cause business to 
be done in irregular order—by special orders; by the reports of the 
committee of rules; by conferring special privileges upon particu- 
lar committees to report at any time. The show of deliberation is 
mere legislative camouflage. The supreme object is to handle 
measures so that they can be referred to a conference committee 
where they may be put in such shape as is acceptable to the various 
interests which occupy positions of advantage. Our President, the 
man who is responsible for the results, who is carrying the heavy 
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burden of this war, is kept in a position in which he has to act, not 
in his constitutional capacity as chief executive, but as a lobbyist 
and pfomoter, having to make use of secret influences and private 
interviews in order to accomplish his proper official purposes. That 
is the only way in which he is allowed to act under the methods 
and rules of Congress. 

If I should say that the committee system of government which 
has been developed in Congress is our greatest public enemy, I 
fear one would think I was using rather strong language, and yet 
that is exactly what a calm, well-informed and judicious critic of 
our institutions, Justice Story of the Supreme Court, has said. 
In his Commentaries he expressed the opinion that, if ever the Con- 
stitution of the United States is overthrown, it will be owing to that 
fact—that the President, instead of being allowed his proper con- 
stitutional opportunity of presenting and defining his policy to the 
Houses of Congress, is compelled to resort to secret influences and 
to private arrangements. The encroachment of Congress upon 
the presidential function begets in its turn an encroachment of the 
President upon congressional functions, and it is just in that way 
and in no other way all through history that dictatorship has been 
erected upon the ruins of a free constitution. 

So then, it is not merely the war we have to consider. We 
have to consider what really in many respects is a more serious situa- 
tion still—what is going to happen when the war is over? What is 
going to be done with the millions of men who have been taken away 
from homes and occupations and put on the fighting line? Are 
they to be simply dumped upon the community when the war is 
over? Enormous tasks of government will devolve upon every 
civilized nation as a result of this war. Do you think they can 
be performed by such clumsy, ill-contrived methods as prevail at 
Washington today? That is a point to which we all ought to give 
our most serious attention. We talk about making the world safe 
for democracy, which is certainly a grand ideal, but there is another 
ideal which is associated with it, and that is the importance of mak- 
ing democracy safe for the world. The point upon which public 
opinion should concentrate now is to make Congress safe for de- 
mocracy. That is the weak spot in our institutions, and that is the 
place which has to be strengthened to enable this nation to rise to 
its full stature. We must exert all our forces and throw all our 
energies into this tremendous contest. 
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ADVERTISING 


Higsam, Cuaries F. Scientific Distribution. Pp. 183. Price, $1.50. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1918. 

This book is really written about one suggestion or idea which should prove 
stimulating to publicity and advertising men—that the making known of facts 
through publicity methods need not be confined to commercial purposes. In a 
word, scientific distribution, as the author sees it, means not only the distribution 
of commodities but the distribution of ideas and ideals. 

Mr. Higham sees in the tremendous force of publicity a “potential ally’’ of 
righteous government and sound education, a disseminator of intelligence and 
good will. He thinks that publicity has a part to play in all forms of distribution, 
but that we today distribute goods with far more skill than we distribute thought. 

Something like this idea has come to publicity and advertising. men before, 
but Mr. Higham is one of the first to set out clearly its possibilities of employing 
newspaper display, posters and other mediums in disseminating ideas as to state 
policies, party principles, social problems, literature, and, in fact, all activities in 
which organized society is concerned. 

The new elements in this book have been confined to the last third of it, the 
other parts being devoted to the historical and modern aspects of advertising. 
While some analysis of commercial advertising is necessary to explain more clearly 
and fully the “distribution of ideas,’ the book seems over-balanced in this respect. 

Mr. Higham brings considerable experience to his task, having been a dom- 
inating figure in the London advertising fields, and is one of the leading advertising 
agents in the world. 

There is no question but that the field of publicity is broadening, new fields 
for its employment having been opened up by the war. In political matters it has 
been employed to some extent, but Mr. Higham believes that political parties 
could employ it much more effectively than they are doing by their present waste- 
ful methods of printing long speeches and pamphlets which few people read. 
For the stimulating suggestions the book gives it was well worth the writing and 
ought to be of great service to the agents of publicity in any field. 

J. W. Piercy. 
University of Indiana. 


Kastor, E. H. Advertising. Pp. xiii, 317. Chicago: La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, 1918. 
This is a work primarily for the average business man. Mr. Kastor is a mem- 
ber of the firm of H. W. Kastor & Sons, an advertising company of Chicago and 
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St. Louis, and the knowledge he has formulated in his pages, he says, has been 
gathered and verified by the observation and practical experience of more than 


‘twenty years. Further than this, his advertising knowledge is backed by wide 


experience as a traveling salesman, merchandising man and sales-manager. The 
book is listed among the courses of business administration by the La Salle 
Extension University, of Chicago. 

The purpose of the book is well carried out. It explains to the business man 
the important aspects of advertising. While much detail is necessarily excluded 
from a book of 312 pages, nevertheless Mr. Kastor has clearly and succinctly set 
out the fundamental things. He begins by treating of the nature and function of 
commercial advertising and by showing how an advertising campaign is planned. 
With this as a groundwork he takes up the questions of appeal, effective copy, 
illustrations and display, layouts, typography, proofs, mediums, catalogues and 
booklets, outdoor advertising, dealers’ literature, selling merchandise direct, and 
retail advertising. Two of his chapters that are especially suggestive are those of 
“The Appeal that Sells,” and “Effective Copy.” The color process is shown by 
colored plates. 

The book lacks some of the elements of the academic text in that the labora- 
tory proofs or conclusions have not been given and in its neglect of outlines, yet it 
could well serve the needs of classes of beginners in the subject. The assertions 
of the author are explained and supported by numerous illustrations or examples of 
actual advertisements. 

J. W. Pusrcyr. 


University of Indiana. 


BANKING INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Conrneton, THomas. Corporate Organization and Management. (4th ed., rev. 
by H. Potter.) Pp. xxvi, 778. Price, $5.00. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1917. 

One who has seen earlier editions of Conyngton’s Corporate Organization and 
Corporate Management thumbed with earnest attention by corporation secretaries 
endeavoring to learn in one matter after another the duties of their office, looks 
with interest at a new and combined edition of these works. For the new edition 
the work was revised by H. Potter of the New York bar, who, one learns in the 
preface, is Miss Helen Potter. The reviewer has noticed elsewhere the disguise 
of the feminine under the non-committal initial in the publication of work on 
financial topics. If this is at the behest of the publisher, one may well raise the 
question of fairness. If at the desire of the person whose personality is thus 
partly disguised, why the hesitation about a fuller disclosure? 

The work has become familiar enough not to call for extended comment. 
Though not primarily a lawyer’s book the authority of citations is given for most 
of the statements made, but they are kept in an unobtrusive form and do not 
interfere with easy consecutive reading. The main object of the work is to 
present what an interested layman wants to know about the legal aspects and 
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mechanism of the operation of corporations, and for this purpose it is careful, 
complete and effective. It may be useful to a lawyer as a rapid general review to 
refresh his recollection of matters to which he should give consideration. 

Some of the presentation of the financial aspects of corporations, as, for ex- 
ample, in the chapter on bonds, is perhaps too brief and general to be of substan- 
tial value and seems a little out of focus with the treatment as a whole. The 
chapter on associations under declarations of trust, which seems to be new matter, 
is clearly stated and interesting. 

There is a considerable collection of forms. The presentation of brief com- 
ments on their use is valuable. Such comments might well be a more frequent 
feature of form collections. 

Hastines Lyon. 
New York City. 


Foreign Trape ComMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Morea, H. E. Business Organization. Pp. viii, 253. Price, 5s. London: 

E. Nash Company, Ltd., 1917. 

This volume is composed of a series of short essays that first appeared in the 
column of the London Daily Telegraph. The articles fall into four groups each with 
its own theme. ‘The first section deals with national organization; it looks upon ~ 
the nation as a business community, and suggests ways by which commercial 
efficiency may be promoted by combined action, laying particular stress upon 
coéperation between the state and business units, or between those units them- 
selves. The need for industrial education is also forcefully brought forward. 

In the second part the author treats of the opportunities for trade made pos- 
sible by the war. He takes up in detail the cotton, hosiery, chinaware, lace and 
curtain, and paper industries, preaching the gospel of commercial aggrandize- 
ment in war-swept markets. The topics of factory location, and the human ele- 
ment in business are given considerable space in this section although they bear 
little direct relation to the group. Following is a portion devoted to office and 
staff problems. This, less philosophic than the preceding sections, outlines sys- 
tems of office management and descends to description of office fixtures. In the 
last section Mr. Morgan returns to his thoughtful vein in writing about the art 
of selling. He touches upon such matters as advertising, window-dressing, and 
illumination. The concluding essay is a plea for the small store; its necessary 
economic place in neighborhood service is set forth convincingly. 

To American readers the book should prove interesting because it helps to 
prove the international character of business problems. In some respects such as 
in office appliances we have advanced beyond our British cousins, but in others 
such as in foreign trade, they can teach what we need to learn. Business men 
and economists ought to find Mr. Morgan’s book a stimulant. 


Mavcotm Kerr, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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InpusTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Bascockx, Georce D. The Taylor System in Franklin Management. Pp. xx, 
245. Price, $3.00. New York: The Engineering Magazine Company, 
1917. 

This is a book for the “man from Missouri’’; it shows what may be done with 
the Taylor principles of management, by setting forth what was accomplished in 
one concrete instance. There are a great many business men who, having heard 
about scientific management, are wondering if it is practicable and just how they 
would go about installing it in their works. Mr. Babcock answers these questions. 
He tells the painstaking investigation made by the Franklin Company before it 
undertook to apply the new ideas in their own management. When the company 
was thoroughly convinced that Taylor’s principles were workable, then changes in 
the existing organization were made gradually. First, the methods of receiving, 
storing and accounting for stores were overhauled; second, product tools and 
methods were classified and standardized; third, new systems of control were in- 
stalled; fourth, time studies and wage adjustments were made, and last, new 
machines and equipment were put in place. Two features in this recital stand 
out, one the ingenious control boards invented by Mr. Babcock, and the other a 
method of payment whereby wages were brought jnto accord with the workers’ 
reduction of fixed charges. 

Mr. Babcock claims that the Taylor system has reduced Franklin costs, in- 
creased wages, and turned out a better product for a lower selling price. The book 
has two appendices that give in detail the Franklin wage system and examples of 
the results of the application of scientific management. The volume should prove 
invaluable to any “doubting Thomas” hesitating over the adoption of the Taylor 
system of management. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Matcotm Kerr. 


ECONOMICS 


Laven, J. Laurence. Credit of the Nations. Pp. xii, 406. Price, $3.50. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 

There is a possibility that many readers may be misled by the title of Pro- 
fessor Laughlin’s volume, thinking it a discussion of governmental rather than of 
private and banking credit. Governmental fiscal problems are given some at- 
tention, but the leading emphasis is placed on individual, bank and corporate 
financing. As a survey of these subjects it is comprehensive and stimulating. 

After two introductory chapters, credit operations in England, France, 
Germany and the United States are treated in order. The first chapter surveys 
most admirably the economic situation from 1880 to the present, indicating the 
rapid progress in all lines of industrial, commercial and financial life and their 
bearing on the war. This is followed by a discussion of war and credit in which the 
author presents his general theory of credit, whose main features are familiar to 
his former students and to others who have become familiar with his views through 
his writings. Their significance in the present crisis is pointed out with particular 
emphasis on the disasters accompanying inflation. 
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Professor Laughlin has great confidence in the ability of the English to carry 
their colossal war burden and believes that experience has shown the strength of 
the British credit system, particularly as contrasted with the German. One of his 
chief criticisms is directed against the issue of the government currency notes when 
an amendment of the Bank Act, allowing the issue of 1 pound and 10 shilling bank 
notes, would have met the need. On the whole the reader feels that while the 
author’s confidence in the English financial structure is warranted, he has perhaps 
been too extreme in some of his conclusions. An illustration of this is his in- 
sistence (e. g., pp. 105, 119 and 131) that there is no depreciation of the currency 
notes in terms of gold. A failure to have this evidenced in actual transactions does 
not seem to prove its non-existence, while the author’s view is so much at variance 
with that of some other writers (e. g., Professor Shield Nicholson in “War Fi- 
nance ’’) as to indicate the need for further elaboration. 

It is very properly indicated that the grave weakness in France is the con- 
fusion of fiscal and monetary functions which has worked itself out through the 
Bank of France. To an unfortunate degree the French government has relied on 
the Bank for funds with the result that a large volume of demand notes has been 
put in circulation, the assets against them being ‘‘ Advances to the government.” 
The analysis of German conditions is the clearest and most convincing that has 
come to the reviewer's notice. The general conclusions seem in a few instances 
rather sweeping, but the key note is struck near the end of the chapter where it 
is pointed out that financial “comparisons for the purpose of estimating the 
duration of the war are mechanical. . . . . All depends on the spirit to 
sacrifice.” 

In the final chapter dealing with credit in the United States, most of the space 
is devoted to a review of the facta. Emphasis is placed on the importance of the 
federal reserve system as a part of our financial machinery and on the possibility 
of saving and the significance of what has already occurred. Here again it is hard 
to agree in full. There seems to be considerable ground for fearing that as yet 
American savings have not increased as they should and must, but that much of 
the apparent increase has been secured at the sacrifice of maintenance and de- 
preciation. Also the statement (p. 352) that the volume of federal reserve notes 
“‘can create no concern” will bring an emphatic dissent from many students. 


E. M. Patrerson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


_ Wrrsers, Hartizy. Our Money and the State. Pp. x, 119. Price, $1.25. 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1917. 

A popular, simple presentation of problems of public finance in which the 
author contends that the burdens of the war must be met in the present. He ad- 
vocates heavily graduated taxes, drawing a distinction between earned and un- 
earned income,—that is, between service and property income. He expresses a 
hope and thinks it possible that a further distinction can be drawn between 
property accumulated during one’s lifetime and property inherited, this dis- 
tinction to be of considerable weight in imposing taxes. 


C. H. C. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Hoar, Rocer SuHermMan. Constitutional Conventions: Their Nature, Powers and 
Limitations. Pp. xvi, 240. Price, $2.00. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1917. 

This book was very much needed, and Mr. Hoar has performed a distinct 
public service in bringing it out at this time. We appear to be in a period of con- 
stitutional change in our states. Steps were taken in at least ten states at the 
last sessions of the legislatures to provide for constitutional conventions, and 
active movements are in progress in several other states. But, despite the direct 
and concrete interest in Constitutional Conventions: Their Powers and Limitations, 
there is no treatise to which one can turn which brings the law of the subject down 
to date. The great work of Judge Jameson, which is the main authority on the 
subject, was published in 1867 and revised slightly in 1887. Much water has 
passed over the mill since that time. Dodds’ book, The Revision and Amendment 
of State Constitutions, helped considerably to supply the deficiency, but that book 
is historical rather than legal. 

The timeliness of Mr. Hoar’s book cannot be better illustrated than by the 
fact that it was scarcely off the press when it was quoted by both the majority 
and dissenting opinions of the Indiana Supreme Court in passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of the Convention Act of 1917. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters, and in all cases the legal principles 
are briefly and-concisely stated. It is an easy book to consult, and even the lay- 
man will find it of great interest if he happens to be at all concerned with the 
problems of constitution making. The chapter headings indicate the scope of 
the book: The Origin of Conventions, Fundamental Principles, Analysis of Ques- 
tions, Popular Conventions are Legal, Who Calls the Convention, Legislatures as 
Conventions, Executive Intervention, The Convention Act not Amendable, 
Legislative Control, Popular Control, Extraordinary Powers Claimed, Judicial 
Intervention, Does the Constitution Apply, Internal Procedure, Status of Dele- 
gates, Submission of Amendments, The Doctrine of Acquiescence, Conclusions. 

Particular reference should be made to the last chapter containing the con- 
clusions of the author. These conclusions are boiled down to the minimum of 
statement, and the summary contained in the chapter is invaluable. The vol- 
ume gives evidence of a tremendous amount of expert work. The author has 
made a first-hand examination of the cases and has not relied upon the inter- 
pretations of other authors. He has, moreover, proceeded without any set con- 
victions, such as beset Jameson. His sole inquiry has been to determine what 
the legal status is, rather than what it should be. We may disagree with the 
conclusions of the courts, but we can hardly disagree with the conclusions of the 
author regarding the conclusions of the courts. If, as it appears, we are to have 
a reorganization of our state constitutions, this book will grow in importance. 

Joun A. Lapp. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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McBain, Howarp Lew, American City Progress and the Law. Pp. vii, 269. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1918. 

This books covers the principles of law on such general matters as Home Rule, 
Smoke, Nuisance, Billboards, Zoning, Excess Condemnation, Municipal Owner- 
ship, Municipal Markets, Parks and Playgrounds, and the Promotion of Com- 
merce and Industry. It contains nothing new but may serve as a handy refer- 
ence for those who do not have the standard works at hand. 

Cc. L. K. 


Lurz, Harter Lewr. The State Tax Commission. Pp. ix, 673. Price, $2.75. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918. 

Within recent years American students of taxation have been giving in- 
creased attention to problems of administration. One can easily be convinced 
of this fact by examining the proceedings of the National Tax Association. A 
factor in fiscal administrative systems that has been much discussed has been the 
state tax board. Except for Chapman’s monograph in 1897, however, no special 
study of this important subject had been attempted prior to the publication of 
the present volume. Chapman’s study was comparatively brief and is now out- 
of-date. Lutz’s contribution offers a complete and up-to-date critical history 
of great value. 

Dr. Lutz first deals in a general way with the evolution of centralized admin- 
istration in state taxation. Next he reviews the development of the early boards 


‘of equalization and assessment. The organization and the equipment of state 


tax departments are also touched upon. Then follows the most useful part of 
the book, a detailed historical critique of eleven chapters dealing with the tax 
commissions of as many states. The states selected are those (including Indiana, 
New York, Ohio and Wisconsin) where such commissions are of especial interest 
on account of their age, experience or powers. The commissions of all the remain- 
ing states, excepting Idaho, Montana, Arkansas and North Dakota, are treated 
together in three other chapters. 

The writer’s study of the tax commission has compelled him to pay consid- 
erable attention to the general development of state tax systems. Accordingly 
he has given us what is perhaps the nearest approach to a treatise on state taxa- 
tion that has yet appeared. However, his treatment of taxation as such has 
been carefully subordinated and the emphasis of the volume falls on the problem 
of centralized administration. 

The book is rounded out by an appraisal of the work of tax commissions and 
by several valuable conclusions concerning the control central boards should 
have over local assessments. The author argues against “bureaucratic central- 
ization,” such as Ohio once had, yet he believes that state supervision of local 
administration has been highly beneficial thus far and that it should be extended 
in several directions. 

This study was awarded the David A. Wells Prize for the year 1915-1916, a 
recognition fully deserved. 

Franx T. Srocxron. 
University of South Dakota. 
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Morr, Ramsey. Nationalism and Internationalism. Pp. 229. Price, $1.25- 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917. 

The main thesis of this work is that the growth of the national state con- 
stitutes a step in the development of internationalism. The author takes issue 
with those who believe that the growth of intense nationalism has been the cause 
of most international conflicts and is at the root of the present world struggle. 
He emphasizes the importance of having political boundaries co-terminous with 
national units. Boundaries determined by conquest are certain, sooner or later, 
to be the source of further conflict. Furthermore, with national ambition satis- 
fied through the corresponding arrangement of political boundaries, there is fur- 
nished the basis for the growth of orderly relations between states. The author 
believes that with national ambitions satisfied, there will be no danger of inter- 
national aggression. 

His lucid presentation of the subject, combined with the judicious use of 
historical material, makes this book one of the most illuminating presentations, 


thus far published, of the relation between nationalism and internationalism. 
L. 8. R. 


Scorr, James Brown. A Survey of International Relations between the United 
States and Germany. Pp. cxiv, 390. Price, $5.00. New York: University 
Press, 1917. 

The title of this work is a bit misleading. It indicates that the book is a 
treatise on the relations between the United States and Germany, but in fact 
the contents embrace much more than the title suggests. To start with, there 
are 114 pages (about one-fourth of the entire matter of the text) of documentary 
material consisting of extracts from the writings of German philosophers like 
Hegel and Lasson, of militarists, like von Clausewitz, von Moltke and Bernhardi, 
of the historians Treitschke and Mommsen, from the utterances of Frederick the 
Great, Bismark, Betthmann Hollweg and William II, and from the Kriegsbrauch 
im Landkriege, all selected for the purpose of illustrating German conceptions 
regarding the nature of the state, of international law and of international policy. 
They appear to have been translated by the author from the German original, 
and in some cases they are accompanied by critical bibliographical and expository 
notes. They illustrate well enough the immoral, not to say brutal, theories which 
have long been current in Germany, although it is submitted that in some cases 
more apt selections could have been made, notably from von Clausewitz and 
the Kriegsbrauch. Interesting and valuable enough as illustrations of Germany’s 
philosophy, they of course have no immediate relation to the subject of the 
treatise as announced in the title. This elaborate exhibit is followed by a chapter 
on the genesis of the war of 1914 in which the international relations of Europe 
since 1815 are reviewed. 

The author then proceeds to consider the problem of American neutrality 
following the outbreak of the war in Europe and he examines in turn the various 
charges of unneutral conduct made against the government and people of the 
United States as they are set forth in Senator Stone’s letter of January 8, 1915, to 
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Secretary Bryan. The author shows convincingly enough to an impartial mind 
that none of the charges had any basis in international law. 

Then coming to the more immediate questions at issue between Germany 
and the United States, he considers in turn the controversies raised by the German 
methods of submarine warfare, the German position as to armed merchantmen, the 
destruction of prizes, war zones, blockades, mines, reprisals, etc. The book con- 
cludes with two chapters of special merit, one on arbitration showing how the 
Germans defeated at the second Hague Conference the project for an obligatory 
arbitration treaty, and the other on the freedom of the seas, in which the views of 
Grotius and the doctrine of the United States Supreme Court are set forth at 
length. 

By reason of the great learning of the author as a jurist and his special 
familiarity with many of the questions of international law involved in the con- 
troversy with Germany, due to his official connection with the neutrality board 
which passed upon those questions, his analysis of the points of law raised is 
both illuminating and sound, and as such, his treatise presents the American case 
against Germany in an able and convincing manner. As to his interpretation of 
the principles of international law, applicable to the questions discussed, there 
is little to criticize. Unfortunately the enormous amount of quoted matter which 
encumbers the pages of his book makes it rather hard reading. We could only 
wish that there had been less of this and more of the distinguished author's dis- 
criminating analysis and comment. 

J. W. G. 


Torre, Francis Newton. The Essentials of American Constitutional Law- 
Pp. xii. Price $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 


This epitome of the leading principles of American constitutional law and 
their application in judicial decisions, is designed for the use of college classes 
and the general reader. Starting with an effective exposition of Sovereignty in 
the American Constitutional System, the author discusses in turn Legislative 
Powers, Taxation, Commerce, Contracts and Property, Executive Power, Judi- 
cial Power, State Comity, Territories and Possessions, Limitations, Fundamental 
Rights, and Citizenship. To the twelve chapters of text are added the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a table of cases cited, facilitating the use of court reports 
and case-books, and a brief index. 

The chapter on judicial power might well precede the analysis of legislative 
and executive powers, thus capitalizing the unity inherent in our constitutional 
law, owing to the unique function of American courts in protecting individual 
rights against governmental encroachment. And since fundamental constitu- 
tional rights limit the exercise of both federal and state powers, it seems advan- 
tageous to accord the former prior treatment. Further, to scatter the discussion 
of fundamental rights in several chapters primarily devoted to other subjects, 
invites confusion and duplication, as evidenced by the author’s account of “due 
process of law.” 

Grave omissions and errors are noted. There is no reference to such well 
known cases as Standard Oil Company v. the United States (221 U.S. 1) and Muller 
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v. Oregon (208 U. 8. 412). Certainly the Eleventh Amendment did not “‘deny 
to the courts of the United States any jurisdiction whatever in any case in which 
an American Commonwealth is made a defendant” (p.114). Nor did the United 
States Supreme Court, in Lochner v. New York (198 U. 8. 45), sustain a law of 
New York State establishing a ten-hour day and sixty-hour week for bakers 
(p. 209, note). 
Lzonarp P. Fox. 
Princeton University. 


VesiEen, Toorstern. The Nature of Peace. Pp. xiii, 367. Price, $2.00. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

With each of Mr. Veblen’s books there comes the gratifying certainty that 
every problem which he treats will be approached from a new viewpoint and that 
even the most hackneyed questions will acquire new interest when subjected to 
his searching analysis. In this work he has given an illuminating critique of 
the part played by the state in peace and in war. The conclusion reached by 
the author is that the state is an organization growing out of warlike operations, 
and that while it is an instrument adapted to the making of peace, it is not adapted 
to perpetuating it. 

Probably no more scathing arraignment of the doctrine of balance of power 
has ever been made than that contained in this book. He shows how this doctrine 
has disregarded real national interests, subordinating them to a desire for 
power and domination, and that in the desire to secure power the welfare of the 
mass of the people has been completely lost sight of. 

The book contains an excellent analysis of the effect of industrial life on the 
militant and aggressive tendencies in national organization. The author evidently 
believes that through such industrial development, the pacific tendencies of the 
masses of the people, and the spirit of solidarity of the working classes, will be so 
strengthened that political leaders can no longer arraign nation against nation. 

Probably the most important conclusion reached by the author is that we 
cannot hope for anything approaching a durable peace until “the present pe- 
cuniary law and order, with all its incidents of ownership and investment,” is 
completely changed. 

L. 8. R. 


Von Scurersranp, Woir. Austria-Hungary: the Polyglot Empire. Pp. vii, 352. 

Price, $3.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1917. 

Dr. von Schierbrand was in Austria from 1912 to 1916, thus having ample 
time to see the Dual Monarchy both at peace and at war. While disclaiming the 
production of another ‘‘ war book,” the author nevertheless and necessarily touches 
upon war topics, especially near the end where he discussed refuge camps, visits 
to war prisoners, the future of Austria~Hungary, and so forth. For the most 
part, however, the work is a description and interpretation of the forces at work 
in this many-sided country. The historical background is given in the opening 
chapters, showing how the “polyglot empire” came to be; the racial question, 
with its disrupting tendencies, is adequately presented; the political and social 
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life of the country outlined. Of special interest at the present time is the chapter 
on economic troubles and their remedy. The generally undeveloped condition 
of agriculture and the prevailing inefficiency of industrial life as described by the 
author is in strong contrast with the conditions prevailing in Germany. In 
fact, we are told that, with a few notable exceptions, German initiative, German 
managers, German methods, and, to a large degree, German capital, are prin- 
cipally responsible for what modern economic progress Austria-Hungary has 
made. As for the future, the author concludes that Austria~-Hungary must come, 
_in increasing measure, under the sway of Germany, in political as well as in 
economic life, unless liberal forces win out, and the many nationalities in the 
polyglot empire be given their freedom to work out their own life by the establish- 
ment of something analogous to a “‘ United States of Austria-Hungary.” 
G. B. R. 
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